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ArT. L—KOREA AND THE KOREANS. 


Korea and Her Neighbours: A Narrative of Travel, with an 
Account of the Recent Vicissitudes and Present Condition 
of the Country. By Mrs. Bishop. Two Volumes. Maps 
and Illustrations. London: John Murray. 1898. 


OOKS on Korea are very far from numerous, and any work 
upon it describing the land and the people, more especi- 

aily one from the hand of so adventurous a traveller and so 
patient and accurate an observer as Mrs, Bishop, whose charm- 
ing letters, descriptive of so many unexplored or little known 
corners of the world, have long made her name almost as 
common as a household word, is sure to be welcomed by those 
who are in search of information respecting this strange coun- 
try, which, until recently, was shut out from intercourse with 
the civilised world, and of which almost nothing was generally 
known beyond its name. Among many educated people, as 
lately as four years ago, not even its position was known. 
This is curiously illustrated by a story told by Mrs. Bishop in 
the opening paragraph of her volumes: ‘In the winter of 
1894,’ she says, ‘ when I was about to sail for Korea (to which 
some people erroneously give the name of “The Korea”), 
many interested friends hazarded guesses as to its position— 
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the Equator, the Mediterranean, and the Black Sea, being 
among them, a hazy notion that it is in the Greek Archipelago 
cropping up frequently. It is curious that not one of these 
educated, and, in some cases, intelligent people, came within 
2000 miles of its actual latitude and longitude.’ 

Between January, 1894, and March, 1897, Mrs. Bishop 
visited the country four times—the intervals between her 
visits being taken up with excursions into Japan, Russian 
Siberia, and to the Korean settlements on Russian territory, 
and with an extremely perilous adventure in Manchuria. She 
was in Korea before the war, during the war, and after the 
war. Her adventures took her through most parts of the 
country. Of her two journeys, one, in which she explored for 
the first time the Southern Branch of the Han, was performed 
for the most part in a rickety boat, which had numerous, 
almost miraculous, escapes from being smashed to pieces or 
foundering ; as for the rest of the travelling, with the excep- 
tion of the voyage to Muk-den, it was done on the backs of 
the kicking, fighting, and thoroughly vicious ponies of the 
country. After the rickety shampan on the Han, her lodgings 
were sometimes in a Buddhist monastery, but, as a rule, in a 
country inn, or in the women’s apartments of a native hut, in 
the former of which the noise and heat were usually intoler- 
able, and the floor crawling. Except on one occasion, when 
she had the company of a young missionary, who accompanied 
her in the capacity of interpreter, no one else being procur- 
able for the purpose, she travelled ameng the Koreans alone, 
but, notwithstanding the inbred hatred which the people have 
for the ‘foreign devil, who is universally believed to be of 
Japanese origin, she was unmolested, and suffered little or no 
inconvenience from the crowds that flocked to see her, except 
what arose from their insatiable inquisitiveness, 

After fifteen hours steaming from Nagasaki in the Higo Maru, 
one of the Japan Mail Steamship Company’s vessels, Mrs. 
Bishop caught her first sight of Korea—the land of white robes 
and enormous hats—at the town of Fusan in Southern Korea. 
The Fusan at which the traveller lands is practically a 
Japanese town; Korean Fusan, or Fusan proper, lying some 
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three miles away up amongst the hills, The foreign settle- 
ment is described as a fairly good looking Japanese town, 
somewhat packed between the hills and the sea, with wide 
streets of Japanese shops and various Anglo-Japanese build- 
ings, among which the Consulate and a bank are the most 
important. Epidemics of cholera used to be frequent, but an 
abundant supply of pure water having been obtained, it is 
expected that these terrible scourges will soon become rare. 
The foreign trade of the place is only about thirteen years 
old, but during that period it has developed amazingly. Iu 
1885 the value of the imports and exports together was 
£77,850, but in 1896 it had reached £491,946. The chief 
manufactured imports are unbleached shirtings, lawns, mus- 
lins, cambrics, and Turkey reds for children’s wear; but, as 
yet, there is no trade in woollen fabrics, the white cotton 
padded garments being still the vogue for winter wear. Iu 
the matter of lighting, however, Korean conservatism 
appears to have completely broken down; the fish-oil lamp 
and the dismal rusblight in the paper lantern are fast giving way 
to the American kerosene-oil lamp, while matches are said to 
have ‘caught on’ wonderfully. Some very remarkable 
figures are given respecting the latter, and the American 
kerosene-oil lamp is said to be ‘revolutionising evening life in 
Korea.’ The goods imported are carried inland on the backs 
of men and horses, In addition to a Japanese population of 
5,500, lower Fusan has a floating population of 8000 Japanese 
fishermen, and among its exports, beside hides and rice, are 
mentioned dried fish, the preparation of sharks’ fins, béche de 
mer, fish manure, and whales’ flesh. 

Mrs. Bishop’s first introduction to a genuinely Korean town 
was in Fusan proper, her impressions of which we must let her 
describe in her own words :— 

‘I was accompanied to old Fusan by a charming English ‘‘ Una,” who, 
speaking Korean almost like a native, moved serenely through the market- 
day crowds, welcomed by all. <A miserable place I thought it, but later 
experience showed that it was neither more nor less miserable than the 
general run of Korean towns. Its narrow, dirty streets consist of low 


hovels, built of mud-smeared wattle, without windows, straw roofs, and 
deep eaves, a black smoke-hole in every wall, two feet from the ground, 
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and outside most are irregular ditches containing solid and liquid refuse. 
Mangy dogs and blear-eyed children, half or wholly naked, and scaly with 
dirt, roll in the deep dust or slime, or pant and blink in the sun, appa- 
rently unaffected by the stenches which abound. But market-day hid 
much that is repulsive. Along the whole length of the narrow, dusty, 
crooked street the wares were laid out on mats on the ground, a man or 
an old woman, bundled up in dirty white cotton, guarding each. And the 
sound of the bargaining rose high, and much breath was spent on beating 
down prices, which did not amount originally to the tenth part of a farth- 
ing. The goods gave an impression of poor buyers and small trade. 
Short lengths of coarse white cotton, skeins of cotton, straw shoes, wooden 
combs, tobacco-pipes and pouches, dried fish and sea-weed, cord for girdles, 
paper rough and smooth, and barley-sugar, nearly black, were the contents 
of the mats. Iam sure that the most valuable stock-in-trade there was 
not worth more than three dollars. Each vendor had a small heap of cash 
beside him, an uncouth bronze coin with a square hole in the centre, of 
which at that time 3,200 nominally went to the dollar, and which greatly 
trammelled and crippled Korean trade. 

‘ A market is held in Fusan and in many other places every fifth day. 
On these the country people rely for all which they do not produce, as 
well as for the sale or barter of their productions. Practically there are 
no shops in the villages and small towns, their needs being supplied on 
stated days by travelling pedlars, who form a very influential guild.’ 


Living alone in this decayed and miserable place, Mrs. 
Bishop found three Australian ladies who, under ‘ very detes- 
table circumstances,’ were gradually winning the good will of 
the women around them and exercising upon them a civilising 
influence through rendering them what medical help they 
could. Without any fuss or blowing of trumpets, we are told 
they are quietly helping to solve one of the great problems as 
to missiovary methods. ‘Though why it should be a “ pro- 
blem,”’ Mrs. Bishop adds, ‘1 fail to see. In the East at least, 
every religious teacher who has led the people, has lived 
among them, knowing, if not sharing, their daily lives, and 
has been accessible at all times. It is not easy to imagine a 
Buddha or One greater than Buddha only reached by favour 
of, and possibly by feeing, a gate-keeper or servant?’ A year 
later when Mrs. Bishop visited the three ladies, they had built 
a small bungalow, turned their old native house into a sort of 
primitive orphanage, and were at the head of a thriving 
mission. The Catholic mission house, situated between the 
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two Fusans, is seldom tenanted; but in the province of Kyéng- 
sang there are said to be 2000 converts scattered among some 
thirty towns and villages. 

. Chemulpo, the port of Seoul, with its muddy water and 
slimy mud flats, is not an attractive place, but though a heavy 
drizzle was falling when Mrs. Bishop arrived, she found it 
much better than she expected, and after becoming acquainted 
with it in various seasons and circumstances, came to regard 
it with very friendly feelings. At the first visit the Chinese 
were there, ‘ busy and noisy with the continual letting off of 
crackers and beating of drums and gongs’ and ‘ obviously far 
ahead of the Japanese in trade.’ They had nearly a monopoly 
of the foreign customs; the haulage of freight to Seoul was 
in their hands, the market gardening and much besides, 
Altogether their settlement with its handsome yamen and 
Guildhall and rows of substantial shops, was in a thriving con- 
dition ; but all this has since been changed. The Japanese 
settlement, on the other hand, was at the same period, ‘ more 
populous, extensive, and pretentious.’ Though outstripped by 
their rivals in trade, the position of the Japanese was still au 
influential one. They gave postal facilities between the 
treaty ports and Seoul, and carried the foreign mails. To 
them, too, was due whatever banking facilities the country 
had. Branches of the First National Bank had been 
established in the capital and in the treaty ports with which 
foreign residents transacted business and in which they had 
full confidence. As for Korean Chemulpo it was ‘old Fusan 
over again’ except that there were permanent shops with 
stocks in trade worth from one to twenty dollars, The popu- 
lation is set down at 6,700. As elsewhere in Korea, the male 
half of the inhabitants here were perpetually on the move, 
the narrow roads being always full of them sauntering along 
in their white robes and dress hats, and apparently doing 
nothing and with nothing to do. 

Overland the distance between Chemulpo and Seoul is 25 
miles, From Chemulpo to Mapu, the river-port of the capital, 
the way is more than twice as long. Attempts have been 
made to establish steam communication between the two 
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ports; but as yet ‘nearly every traveller who has intrusted 
himself to the river has a tale to tell of the boat being 
deposited in a sandbank, and of futile endeavours to get off, 
of fretting and fuming, usually ending in hailing a passing 
sampan and getting up to Mapu many hours behind time, 
tired, hungry and disgusted.’ Mrs. Bishop made the journey 
by land. At the time there was no road. ‘ Traffic,’ she 
observes, ‘has worn for itself a track, often indefinite, but 
usually straggling over and sterilising a width enough for 
three or tour highways, and often making a new departure to 
avoid deep mud holes. The mud is nearly bottomless. 
Bullock-carts owned by Chinese, attempt the transit of the 
goods, and two or three embedded in the mud till the spring 
showed with what success, Near Mapu all traffic has to cross 
a small plain of deep sand. Pack bulls, noble animals, and 
men are the carriers of goods. The redoubtable Korean pony 
was not seen, Foot passengers in dress hats, and wadded 
white garments were numerous,’ Mrs, Bishop was escorted by 
Mr. Gardner, the British acting Cuonsul-General in Seoul, and 
‘I went up,’ she says, ‘in seven hours in a chair with six 
bearers, jolly fellows, who joked and laughed and raced the 
Consul’s pony.’ 

Seoul is beautifully situated, but the first impression of its 
surroundings, like the first impression of so many other things 
in Korea, is not pleasing. 

I know Seoul by day and night, its palaces and its slums, its unspeak- 
able meanness and faded splendours, its purposeless crowds, its medieval 
processions which for barbaric splendour cannot be matched on earth, the 
filth of its crowded alleys, and its pitiful attempt to retain its manners, 
customs, and identity as the capital of an ancient monarchy in face of the 
host of disintegrating influences which are at work, but it is not at first 
that one “ takes it in.” I had known it for a year before I appreciated 
it, or fully realised that it is entitled to be regarded as one of the great 
capitals of the world, with its supposed population of a quarter of a 
million, and that few capitals are more beautifully situated. One hundred 
and twenty feet above the sea, in Lat. 37° 34’ N. and Long. 127° 6’ E., 
mountain girdled, for the definite peaks and abrupt elevation of its hills 
give them the grandeur of mountains, though their highest summit San- 
kak-San, has only an altitude of 2627 feet, few cities can boast, as Seoul 
can, that tigers and leopards are shot within their walls! Arid and for- 
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bidding these mountains look at times, their ridges broken up into black 
crags and pinnacles, oftimes rising from among distorted pines, but there 
are evenings of purple glory, when every forbidding peak gleams like an 
amethyst with a pink translucency, and the shadows are cobalt and the sky 
is green and gold. Fair are the surroundings too in early spring, when a 
delicate green mist veils the hills and their sides are flushed with the 
heleotrope azalea, and flame of plum, and blush of cherry and tremulous- 
ness of peach-blossom appear in unexpected quarters.’ 

The city is surrounded with a wall, faced with masonry or 
of solid masonry alone, from 25 to 40 feet high, and 14 miles 
in circumferences, ‘climbing Nasu-San in one direction and 
going clear over the crest of Puk-han in another, enclosing a 
piece of forest here, and a vacant plain there, descending into 
ravines, disappearing and reappearing when least expected.’ 
It is battlemented along its whole course and pierced by eight 
gateways, solid arches or tunnels of stone, surmounted by 
lofty gatehouses with one or two or three curved tiled roofs, 
and closed from sunset to sunrise by massive wooden gates, 
heavily bossed and strengthened with iron, bearing after the 
Chinese fashion, high sounding names, as Gate of Bright 
Amiability, the Gate of High Ceremony, the Gate of Elevated 
Humanity. One of them is the Gate of the Dead, only a royal 
corpse being allowed to be carried out by any other. By 
another gate criminals pass out to be beheaded. Outside 
another their heads are exposed, The north gate, high up on 
the Puk-han, is kept closed, and is opened only when the King 
is compelled to escape to one of his fortresses or places of 
refuge in the mountains. Outside the wall the country is 
charming, broken into hills and wooded valleys, with knolls 
adurned with stately tombs and their environment of fine 
trees, and villages in romantic positions among orchards and 
gardens, ‘Few Eastern cities have prettier walks and rides 
in their immediate neighbourhood, or greater possibilities of 
rapid escape into sylvan solitudes, and 1 must add that no city 
has environs so safe, and that ladies without a European 
escort can ride, as I have done, in every direction outside the 
walls without meeting with the slightest annoyance.’ 

Under the vigorous hand of Mr. M‘Leavy Brown, Seoul, 
within the walls, has. materially changed its character. Mrs, 
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Bishop’s first visit to it was made before the war, and while it 
was still in the sanitary or rather utterly insanitary condition 
in which it had been for centuries. The impression it made 
upon her then was that for utter filthiness it surpassed every 
other place upon the face of the earth. 


‘I shrink from describing intra-mural Seoul. I thought it the foulest 
city on earth till I saw Pekin, and its smells the most odious till I encoun- 
tered those of Shao-shing! For a great city and a capital its meanness is 
indescribable. Etiquette forbids the erection of two-storeyed houses, con- 
sequently an estimated quarter of a million people are living on ‘‘ the 
ground,” chiefly in labyrinthine alleys, many of them not wide enough for 
two loaded bulls to pass, indeed, barely wide enough for one man to pass 
a loaded bull, and further narrowed by a series of vile holes, or green, 
slimy ditches, which receive the solid and liquid refuse of the houses, their 
foul and fetid margins being the favourite resort of half-naked children, 
begrimed with dirt, and of big, mangy, blear-eyed dogs which wallow in 
the slime or blink in the sun. There, too, the itinerant vendors of ‘‘small 
wares,” and candies dyed flaring colours with analine dyes, estab- 
lishes himself, puts a few planks across the ditch, and his goods, worth 
perhaps a dollar, thereon. But even Seoul has its ‘‘ spring cleaning,” and 
I encountered on the sand plain of the Han, on the ferry, and on the road 
from Mapu to Seoul, innumerable bulls carrying panniers laden with the 
contents of the city ditches. 

‘The houses abutting on these ditches are generally hovels with deep 
eaves and thatched roofs, presenting nothing to the street but a mud wall, 
with occasionally a small paper window just under the roof, indicating the 
men’s quarters, and invariably at a height varying from 2 to 3 feet above 
the ditch, a blackened smoke-hole, the vent for the smoke and the heated 
air, which have done their duty in warming the floor of the house. All 
day long bulls laden with brushwood to a great height are entering the city, 
and at six o’clock this pine brush, preparing to do the cooking and warm- 
ing for the population, fills every lane in Seoul with aromatic smoke, 
which hangs over it with remarkable punctuality. Even the superior 
houses which have carved and tiled roofs, present nothing better to the 
street than this debased appearance.’ 


The shops are poor and unattractive, though here and there 
a piece of Korean niello work, iron inlaid with silver, may be 
picked up. In what is known as Cabinet Street, handsome 
bureaus and marriage chests of solid chestnut or veneered with 
peach or maple and heavily ornamented with brass work are 
exposed for sale. Among the sights of the place are the great 
bronze bell, said to be the third largest in the world, the Royal 
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Palace with its double roof, the old Audience Hall in the Mul- 
berry Gardens, and the Marble Pagoda, seven centuries old, 
but hidden away in the backyard of a house in one of the 
narrowest and filthiest alleys of the city. Another is ‘the 
stream or drain or watercourse, a wide, walled, open conduit, 
along which a dark-coloured festering stream slowly drags its 
malodorous length, among manure and refuse heaps which 
cover up most of what was once its shingly bed.’ Here it is 
that the women of the capital, such of them at least as are 
suffered to be out in the streets during daylight, most do con- 
gregate. They belong to the poorest class and may be seen 
at all hours of the day, some ‘ladling into pails the compound 
which passes for water, and others washing dishes in the fetid 
pools which pass for a stream.’ 

‘ All wear one costume, which is peculiar to the capital, a green silk 
coat —a man’s coat with the ‘‘neck” put over the head and clutched below 
the eyes, and long wide sleeves falling from theears. It is as well that the 
Korean woman is concealed, for she is no houri. Washing is her manifest 
destiny so long as her lord wears white. She washes in this foul river, in 
the pond of the Mulberry Palace, in every wet ditch, and outside the walls 
in the few streams that exist. Clothes are partially unpicked, boiled with 
ley three times, rolled into hard bundles, and pounded with heavy sticks 
on stones. After being dried they are beaten with wooden sticks on cylin- 
ders, till they attain a polish resembling dull satin. The women are 
slaves to the laundry, and the only sound which breaks the stillness of a 
Seoul night is the regular beat of their laundry sticks.’ 


The women of the better classes are rigidly secluded, perhaps 
more so than anywhere else, and the only time they are 
allowed out is at night. In Seoul there was a curious arrange- 
ment. 


‘ Abont eight o’clock (P.m.) the great-bell tolled a signal for men to 
retire into their houses, and for women to come out and amuse them- 
selves, and visit their friends. The rule which clears the streets of men 
occasionally lapses, and then some incident occurs which causes it to be 
rigorously re-enforced. So it was at the time of my arrival, and the pitch 
dark streets presented the singular spectacle of being tenanted solely by 
bodies of women with servants carrying lanterns. From its operation 
were exempted blind men, officials, foreigners’ servants, and persons car- 
rying prescriptions to the druggists. These were often forged for the 
purpose of escape from durance vile, and a few people got long staffs and 
personated blind men. At twelve the bell again boomed, women retired, 
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and men were at liberty to go abroad. A lady of high position told me 
that she had never seen the streets of Seoul by daylight.’ 

Mrs. Bishop’s stay at Seoul was considerably protracted by 
the difficulty of making satisfactory arrangements for her 
journey into the interior, but while waiting for their comple- 
tion, she had the advantage of seeing the spectacle known as 
the Kur-dong, an unique ceremonial, costing the country some 
25,000 dollars, and consisting of an almost endless display of 
banners and gorgeous dresses. The procession, which was 
then held for probably the last time, and in which the King is 
the central figure, began at 7.30 A.M. and ended with the re- 
turn of the King at night, through a lane of torches 10 feet 
high and accompanied by all the troops that could be mus- 
tered, with lanterns of blue and crimson silk undulating from 
the heads of their pikes and bayonets. 

At last, on the 14th April, 1894, Mrs, Bishop set out on her 
adventurous voyage up the Southern Branch of the Han. No 
European traveller had ascended it before, and little was 
known either about the river or about the country along it. 

The party, in addition to our traveller, consisted of Wong, 
a Chinaman, her servant, Mr. Millar, a young missionary and 
his servant, Che-on-i, who were to act as interpreters. The 
boat or sampan in which the voyage was to be made was 
28 feet long by 4 feet 10 inches, and was manned by Kin, its 
owner, and his ‘hired man.’ It drew three inches and was 
ballasted with cash, the only coin current, £10’s worth of 
which is a good load for a pony. 

The voyage, which occupied five weeks, though not with- 
out its dangers, in consequence of the number and difficulty 
of the rapids that occur, was, on the whole, pleasant. 

‘The country and the people were new, and we mixed freely, almost 
too freely with the latter ; the scenery varied hourly, and after the first 
few days became not only beautiful, but in places magnificent, and full of 
surprises ; the spring was in its early beauty, and the trees in their first 
vividness of green, red and gold ; the flowers and flowering shrubs were 
in their glory, the crops at their most attractive stage, birds sang in the 
thickets, rich fragrant odours were wafted off on the waters, red cattle, 


though rarely, fed knee-deep in abounding grass, and the waters of the 
Han, nearly at their lowest, were clear as crystal, and their broken sparkle 
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flashed back the sunbeams which passed through a sky as blue as that of 
Thibet. There was a prosperous look about the country, too, and its 
security was indicated by the frequent occurrence of solitary farms, with 
high secluding fences, standing under the deep shade of fine walnut and 
persimmon trees. . . . 

‘It was all very charming, though a little wanting in life. True, there 
were butterflies and dragonflies innumerable, and brilliant green and 
brown snakes in numbers, and at first the Han was cheery with mallard 
and mandarin-duck, geese, and common teal. In the rice fields the im- 
perial crane, the egret, and the pink ibis with the deep flush of spring 
on his plumage, were not uncommon, and peregrines, kestrels, falcons 
and bustards were occasionally seen. But the song-birds were few. The 
forlorn note of the night-jar was heard, and the loud, cheerful call of the 
gorgeous ringed pheasant to his dowdy mate ; but the trilling, warbling 
and cooing which are the charm of an English copsewood in spring-time 
are altogether absent, the chatter of the blue magpie and the noisy flight 
of the warbler being poor substitutes for that entrancing concert. Of beast 
life, undomesticated, there were no traces, and the domestic animals 
are few. Sheep do not thrive on the sour natural grasses of Korea, 
and if goats are kept, I never saw any. A small black pig not much 
larger than a pug, is universal, and there are bulls and ponies about the 
better class of farms. There are big buff dogs, but these are kept only 
to a limited extent on the Han, in the idea that they attract the nocturnal 
visits of tigers. The dogs are noisy and voluble, and rush towards a 
stranger as if bent on attack ; but it is mere bravado—they are despicable 
cowards, and run away howling at the shaking of a stick.’ 


Several species of deer are found among the hills, and 
leopards, but here, as throughout Korea, the beast by pre- 
eminence is the tiger. They are numerous, and a source of 
great terror to the villagers, often carrying off dogs, pigs, and 
cattle; and human beings visiting each other at night or 
belated on the roads, are their frequent prey. Tiger-hunting 
is a profession in all parts of the country, but the pursuit of 
the profession is often more dangerous to the hunter than to 
the hunted. The Chinese have a saying that the Koreans 
spend one-half of the year in hunting tigers, and that the 
tigers spend the other half in hunting the Koreans. As the 
tiger-hunter is only armed with a matchlock, he is scarcely a 
match for his formidable antagonist. He does, however, some- 
times manage to kill one, when he obtains a high price for the 
skin, and a still higher for the bones, which hé sells to the 
Chinese, who use them, when reduced to powder, as a medi- 
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cine, believing them to be a specific for strength and courage. 

The population along the Han valley, much of the soil of 
which is a rich alluvium, from 5 to 12 feet deep, is large, and, 
on the whole, prosperous. The people are of fine physique, 
and generally of a robust appearance, Their ailments are few, 
and many of them attain to a great age. The peasants’ houses 
are similar to those of the poorer classes in Seoul :— . 

‘The walls are of mud, and the floors, also of mud, are warmed by a 
number of flues, the most economical of all methods of heating, as the 
quantity of dried leaves and weeds that a boy of ten can carry keeps two 
rooms above 700 for twelve hours. Every house is screened by a fence 6 
feet high of bamboo or plaited reeds, and is usually surrounded by fruit 
trees. In one room an ang-pak—great earthenware jars big enough to 
contain a man-—in which rice, millet, barley, and water are kept. That 
is frequently in small houses the women’s room. The men’s room has 
little in it but the mat on the floor, pillows of solid wood, and large red 
and green hat-cases hanging from the rafters, in which the crinoline dress- 
hats are stowed away. Latticed and paper-covered doors and windows 
denote a position above that of the poorest. A pig-stye, much more sub- 
stantial than the house, is always alongside of it.’ 


The people are peasant farmers, and hold their lands mostly 
from the yang-bans at their pleasure. The owner may turn 
them out after harvest, but seldom does. He provides the 
seed, and receives half the yield in return. Money is scarcely 
current; business is done by barter, or the peasant pays with 
his labour. The only foreign commodity he requires is piece 
cottons for his clothes, but these he must have twenty inches 
wide or not at all. 

The most beautiful part of the river lies above Tamyang, a 
mayistracy situated on the left bank, with a picturesque Con- 
fucian temple on the hill above. Here ‘Great limestone cliffs 
swing open at times to reveal glorious glimpses, through 
fantastic gorges of peaks and ranges, partly forest-covered, 
fading in the far distance into the delicious blue veil of dream- 
land ; the river, usually compressed by its colossal walls, vents 
its fury in flurry and foam, or expands into broad reaches 20 
and even 30 feet in depth, where pure emerald water laps 
gently upon crags festooned with roses and honeysuckle, or in 
fairy bays on pebbly beaches and white sand.’ Its beauty, 
however, culminates at To-tam, where there is what Mrs. 
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Bishop pronounces the finest river view she ever saw. Here, 
as elsewhere along the river, the valleys are amazingly pro- 
ductive, and the cultivation sufficiently neat to be surprising, 
the activity and industry of the population being a strange 
contrast to the utter laziness of the hangers-on at the Court in 
Seoul, by whom they are not seldom oppressed. This branch 
of the Han river is said to be navigable as far as Yang-widl, 
but at Yong-chhun, which, though twenty li below Yang-wil, 
is within forty miles of the Sea of Japan, Mrs. Bishop turned 
back, and after several narrow escapes, reached Seoul in 
safety. 

Our traveller's second journey, if we may so call it, led 
through the Diamond Mountain, whose celebrated monasteries 
were described some time ago by Mr. Curzon in his Problems 
of the Far East, The road to them is much frequented, for 
the Koreans, though they make no pilgrimages, are great 
travellers, and the monasteries are seldom without visitors, 
Most of the journey was made on the back of one of the 
Korean ponies. These extremely useful, but remarkably 
vicious, beasts of burden, are among the features of the coun- 
try, and are thus described by Mrs. Bishop :— 

‘The breed is peculiar to it. The animals used for burdens are all 
stallions, from 10 to 12 hands high, well formed, and singularly strong, 
carrying from 160 to 200 lbs., 30 miles a day, week after week, on sorry 
food. They are most desperate fighters, squealing and trumpeting on all 
occasions, attacking every pony they meet on the road, never becoming 
reconciled to each other even on a long journey, and, in their fury, ignor- 
ing their loads, which are often smashed to pieces. Their savagery makes 
it necessary to have a mapu for every pory, instead of, as in Persia, one 
to five. At the inn-stables they are not only chained down to the troughs 
by chains short enough to prevent them from raising their heads, but are 
partially slung at night to the heavy beams of the roof. Even under these 
restzicied circumstances, their cordial hatred finds vent in hyena-like yells, 
abortive snaps, and attempts to swing their hind-legs round. They are 
never allowed to lie down, and very rarely to drink water, and then only 
when freely salted. Their nostrils are all slit, in an attempt to improve 
upon Nature, and give them better wind. They are fed three times a day 
on brown slush, as hot as they can drink it, composed of beans, chopped 
millet stalks, rice husks, and bran, with the water in which they have been 
boiled. The mapu are rough to them, but I never saw them either ill-used 
or petted. Dearly as I love horses, I was not able, on two journeys, to 
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make a friend of mine, On this journey I rode a handsome chestnut, only 
10 hands high. He walked four miles an hour, and in a month of travel- 
ling, for much of it over infamous mountain roads, never stumbled, but 
he resented every attempt at friendliness both with teeth and heels. They 
are worth from 50s. upwards, and cost little to keep.’ 


Great attention is paid to them by the mapu or ostlers in 
charge of them, who, though seldom their owners or even part- 
owners, always attend to what passes for their comfort, before 
seeing to their own. Immediately on halting, they remove 
the pack-saddle, rub the animals well down, and then swathe 
their bodies in thick straw mats, Each pony has its own 
attendant, and great care is taken with the preparation of its 
food. 

The road taken was the main one between Seoul and the 
eastern treaty port of Won-san. For the most part it passes 
through rice valleys with abundant irrigation, and along the 
sides of bare hills. The weather was bad, and there were few 
travellers, but here and there was a string of coolies ladep with 
tobacco, or carrying dried fish and dried seaweed—the latter 
a great article of diet—from Won-san to the capital. At the 
hamlet of Sar-pang Kori, Mrs. Bishop had her first experience 
of a Korean inn, where the ‘ entertainment, both for man and 
beast, is peculiar :— 

‘There are regular and irregular inns in Korea. The irregular inn 
differs in nothing from the ordinary hovel of the village roadway, unless it 
can boast of a yard with troughs, and can provide entertainment for beast 
as well as for man. The regular inn of the towns and large villages con- 
sists chiefly of a filthy courtyard full of holes and heaps, entered from the 
road by a tumble-down gateway. A gaunt black pig or two tethered by 
the ears, big yellow dogs routing in the garbage, and fowls, boys, bulls, 
ponies, mapu, hangers-on, and travellers’ loads make up a busy scene. 

‘On one or two sides are ramshackle sheds, with rude, hollowed trunks 
in front, out of which the ponies suck the hot brown slush which sustains 
their strength and pugnacity. On the other is the furnace-shed with the 
oats where the slush is cooked, the same fire usually heating the flues of 
the kang floor of the common room, while smaller fires in the same shed 
cook for the guests. Low lattice doors filled in with torn and dirty paper 
give access toa room, the mud floor of which is concealed by reed mats, 
usually dilapidated, sprinkled with wooden blocks which serve as pillows. 
Farming gear and hat-boxes often find a place on the low heavy cross- 
beams. Into this room are crowded mapu, travellers, ‘and servants, the 
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low residuum of Korean travel, for officials and yang-bans receive the 
hospitalities of the nearest magistracy, and the peasants open their houses 
to anybody with whom they have a passing acquaintance. There is in all 
inns of pretensions, however, another room, known as “‘ the clean room,” 
8 feet by 6, which, if it existed, I obtained, and if not I had a room in the 
women’s quarters at the back, remarkable only for its heat and vermin, 
and the amount of ang-paks, bundles of dirty clothes, beans rotting for 
soy, and other plenishings which it contained, and which reduced its 
habitable portion to a minimum. At night a ragged lantern in the yard 
and a glim of oil in the room made groping for one’s effects possible. 

‘The room was always overheated from the ponies’ fire. From 80° to 
25° was the usual temperature, but it was frequently over 92°, and I spent 
one terrible night sitting at my door, because it was 105° within. In this 
furnace which heats the floor and the spine comfortably, the Korean way- 
farer revels. 

‘On arriving at an inn, the master or servant rushes at the mud, or 
sometimes matted, floor with a whisk, raising a great dust, which he sweeps 
into a corner. The disgusted traveller soon perceives that the heap is 
animate as well as inanimate, and the groans, sighs, scratchings, and rest- 
lessness from the public room show the extent of the insect pest. But I 
never suffered from vermin in a Korean inn, nor is it necessary. After the 
landlord had disturbed the dust, Wong put down either two heavy sheets 
of oiled paper or a large sheet of cotton dressed with boiled linseed oil on 
the floor, and on these arranged my camp-bed, chair, and baggage. This 
arrangement (and I write from twenty months’ experience in Korea and 
China) is a perfect preventative.’ 


Food, such as rice, eggs and vegetables, is plentiful and 
cheap. Chickens can be had for 4d. a piece, and pheasants 
for less. Tea is not procurable and the water is dangerous. 
Dogs meat which is regarded as a dainty, many dogs being 
fed for the table, is frequently on sule in spring, and occasion- 
ally pork. The inn charges are low. Nothing is charged for 
the room with its glim and hot floor, and the traveller may 
have his three meals a day, and spend, inclusive of gratuities, no 
more than from 200 to 300 cash a day. Unless a drinking 
bout be going on the frequenters of the inns are not noisy and 
even then their noise soon subsides, but the squealing and 
shrieking of the ponies with the execrations of the mapu to 
quiet them go on all night-long. Mrs, Bishop’s chief trouble 
at the inns was the persistent inquisitiveness that everywhere 
assailed her. 
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‘To me the curse of the Korean inn is the ill-bred and unmanageable 
curiosity of the people, specially of the women. A European woman had 
not been seen on any part of the journey, and I suffered accordingly. 
Sar-pang Kori may serve as a specimen. 

‘ My quarters were opposite to the ponies, on the other side of the foul 
and crowded courtyard. There were two rooms, with a space under the 
roof as large as either between them, on which the dripping baggage was 
deposited, and Wong established himself with his cooking stove and uten- 
sils, though there was nothing to cook except two eggs obtained with 
difficulty, and a little rice left over from the boat stores. My room had 
three paper doors. The unwalled space at once filled up with a crowd of 
men, women, and children. All the paper was torn off the doors, and a 
crowd of dirty Mongolian faces took its place. I hung up cambric curtains, 
but long sticks were produced and my curtains were poked into the middle 
of the room. The crowd broke in the doors, and filled the small space not 
occupied by myself and my gear. The women and children sat on my bed 
in heaps, examined my clothing, took out my hairpinsand pulled down my 
hair, took off my slippers, drew my sleeves up to the elbow and pinched 
my arms to see if they were of the same flesh and blood as their own; they 
investigated my few possessions minutely, trying on my hat and gloves, 
and after being turned out by Wong three times, returned in fuller force, 
accompanied by unmarried youths, the only guod-looking “‘ girls” ever 
seen in Korea, with abundant hair divided in the middle, and hanging in 
long plaits down their backs. The pushing and crushing, the odious 
familiarity, the babel of voices, and the odours of dirty clothing in a tem- 
perature of 80° were intolerable. Wong cleared the room a fourth time, 
and suggested that when they forced their way in again, they should find 
me sitting on the bed cleaning my revolver, a suggestion I accepted. He 
had hardly retired when they broke in again, but there was an immediate 
stampede, and for the remainder of the evening I was free from annoyance. 
Similar displays of aggressive and intolerable curiosity occurred three 
times daily, and it was hard to be always amiable under such circumstances.’ 


The roads, along which the traveller rides or trudges at the 
rate of three miles an hour, where not polished tracks over 
irregular surfaces and ledges of rock, are for the most part 
mere tracks deep in dust in summer and in mud in winter. 
Many of the streams are unbridged, and the bridges which 
exist, even on the ‘Six Great Roads’ that centre in the capital, 
are apt to be so rotten that a mapu usually goes over in ad- 
vance of his ponies to ascertain if they will bear their weight. 
Among the mountains the roads are frequently nothing better 
than the boulder strewn beds of torrents. 
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The monasteries, and monastic shrines—forty-five in all— 
which exist in the Diamond Mountain, besides enhancing its 
picturesqueness and supplying it with a religious and human 
interest, are monuments of the great hold which Buddhism 
once had upon the Koreans. Chang-an Sa, the first which 
Mrs. Bishop visited, is one of the three largest of the monas- 
teries, and the oldest, dating as far back, it would appear, as 
A.D. 515. It is described as ‘a fine old building of the type 
adapted from Chinese Buddhist architecture, oblong, with a 
heavy tiled roof 48 feet in height, with wings, deep eaves 
protecting masses of richly coloured wood carving. The lofty 
reticulated roof is internally supported on an arrangement of 
heavy beams, elaborately carved and painted in rich colours, 
while the panels of the doors, which serve as windows, and let 
in a “dim religious light,” are bold fretwork, decorated in 
colours enriched with gold.’ 

The monks had at first some difficulty in admitting our 
traveller, but afterwards treated her with considerable courtesy. 
The scenery around the monastery is described as of sur- 
passing beauty. ‘It is an exercise of forbearance,’ Mrs. 
Bishop remarks, ‘to abstain from writing much about the 
beauties of Chang-an Sa, as seen in two days of perfect 
heavenliness. It is a calm retreat ; that small, green, semicir- 
cular plateau which the receding hills have left, walling in the 
back and sides with rocky precipices half clothed in forest, 
while the bridgeless torrent in front, raging and thundering 
among huge boulders of pink granite, secludes it from all but 
the adventurous. Alike in the rose of sunrise, in the red and 
gold of sunset, or gleaming steely blue in the prosaic glare of 
mid-day, the great rock peak on the left bank, one of the 
highest in the range, compels ceaseless admiration. The 
appearance of its huge vertical topmost ribs has been well 
compared to that of the “ pipes of a great organ,” this organ- 
pipe formation being common in the range; seams and ledges 
half-way down give root-hold to a few fantastic conifers and 
azaleas, and lower still all suggestion of form is lost among 
dense masses of magnificent forest.’ Leaving at Chang-an Sa 
her ponies and unnecessary impedimenta, and taking two coolies 
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and her servant, Mrs. Bishop struck off from the regular path 
and took a five days journey on foot to Keum-kang San, past 
the monastery of Chyang-yang Sa with its famous view of the 
‘Twelve Thousand Peaks’ which passes for the grandest in 
Korea, and of which Mrs, Bishop says ‘There is assuredly no 
single view that I have seen in Japan or even in Western 
China which equals it for beauty and grandeur.’ A visit to 
Keum-kang San, it seems, elevates a Korean youth into the dis- 
tinguished position of a traveller. It is visited, however, not be- 
cause of its sanctity, but on account of its picturesque beauties, P 
which are much celebrated in Korean poetry. There are four 

great monasteries and forty-two shrines in the district, forming ] 
the headquarters of about 400 monks and about 50 nuns, who add 

to their religious exercises the weaving of cotton and hempen 

cloth, There are also about a thousand lay servitors of whom 

the four monasteries absorb more than 300. The monks are 

ignorant and superstitious, know nothing of the history and 
tenets of their creed or of the purport of their liturgies, grossly ee 
profligate, though courteous to strangers, and benevolent to 
the old and destitute, who find a peaceful asylum among 
them. 

From Keum-Kang San, to which Mrs. Bishop returned by a 
different route, the road to Won-San lies chiefly through a rich 
and fertile country capable of supporting twice its population. 
It crosses the Mak-pai Pass and then the Sai-kal-chai at an 
altitude of 2200 feet, which is said to be infested by tigers, 
and runs through Tchyu-Chi-Chang, the pass of the ‘ Ninety- 
nine Turns,’ so called because of the number of sharp zig-zags rs 
in it, the number of which is by no means exaggerated. At 
the village of Chyung-tai as well as in other places Mrs. 
Bishop had occasion to notice the extreme voracity of the 
Koreans. 





‘ They eat not to satisfy hunger, but to enjoy the sensation of repletion. 
The training for this enjoyment begins at a very early age, as I had several 
opportunities of observing. A mother feeds her young child with rice, 
and when it can eat no more in an upright position, lays it on its back on 
her lap and feeds it again, tapping its stomach from time to time with a 
flat spoon to ascertain if further cramming is possible. ‘‘ The child is 
father to the man,” and the adult Korean shows that he has reached the 
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desirable stage of repletion by eructations, splutterings, slapping his 
stomach, and groans of satisfaction, looking round with a satisfied air. A 
quart of rice, which when cooked is of great bulk, is a laborious meal, but 
besides there are other dishes, which render its insipidity palatable. 
Among them are pounded capsicum, soy, various native sauces of abomin- 
able odours, kimchi, a species of sour kraut, seaweed, salt fish, and salted 
seaweed fried in batter. The very poor only take two meals a day, but 
those who can afford it take three and four. 

‘In this respect of voracity all classes are alike. The great merit of a 
meal is not so much quality as quantity, and from infancy onwards one 
object in life is to give the stomach as much capacity and elasticity as is 
possible, so that four pounds of rice daily may not incommode it, People 
in easy circumstances drink wine and eat great quantities of fruits, nuts, 
and confectionery in the intervals between meals, yet are as ready to 
tackle the next food as though they had been starving fora week. In 
well-to-do houses beef and dog are served on large trenchers, and as eaeh 
guest has his separate table, a host can show generosity to this or that 
special friend without helping others to more than is necessary. I have 
seen Koreans eat more than three pounds of solid meat at one meal. 
Large as a “ portion” is, it is not unusual to see a Korean eat three and 
even four, and where people abstain from these excesses it may generally 
be assumed that they are too poor to indulge in them. It is quite common 
to see from twenty to twenty-five peaches or small melons disappear at a 
single sitting, and without being peeled. 

‘There can be no doubt that the enormous consumption of red pepper, 
which is supplied even to infants, helps this gluttonous style of eating. It 
is not surprising that dyspepsia and kindred evils are very common among 
Koreans.’ 


At Nam-San Mrs, Bishop diverged from the main road to 
Won-san, in order to visit the monastery of Sok-wang Sa, 
where, in the palmy days of Korean Buddhism, Atai-jo, the 
first king of the present dynasty, was educated and lived, and 
where many of the magnificent trees which adorn the moun- 
tain clefis are said to have been planted by him. There is 
now nothing of sanctity about the place, but the situation is 
extremely beautiful and some curious things are to be seen. 
‘An abbot, framed in the doorway of a quaint building, and 
looking like the picture of a portly, jolly, medieval friar, 
welcomed us, and he and his monks regaled us with honey 
water in the large guest-hall, but simultaneously produced a 
visitors’ book and asked us how much we were going to pay, 
the sum being duly recorded,’ The monks fleeced the mapu 
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so badly that they said they ‘had fallen among thieves.’ The 
interiors of the temples are shabby and dirty and rapidly de- 
caying. So little of religion is there that the very altars were 
hidden beneath piles of herbs drying for use in the kitchen. 
The notable ‘sight’ is a small temple dedicated to the ‘ Five 
Hundred Disciples,’ whom some artist has caricatured in stone. 

‘The ‘‘ Five Hundred ” are stone images not a foot in height, arranged 
round the dusty temple in several tiers, each one with a silk cap on, worn 
with more or less of a jaunty air on one side of the head or falling over 
the brow. The variety of features and expression is wonderful ; all 
Eastern nationalities are represented, and there are not two faces or atti- 
tudes like. The whole display shows genius, though not of a high order. 

‘ Among the infinite variety, one figure has deeply-set eyes, an aquiline 
nose, and tHin lips ; another a pug nose, squinting eyes, and a broad grin- 
ning mouth ; one is Mongolian, another Caucasian, and another approxi- 
mates to the Negro type. Here is a stout, jolly fellow, with a leer and a 
broad grin suggestive of casks of porter and the archaic London drayman ; 
there is an idiot with drooping head, receding brow and chin, and a vacant 
stare ; here again is a dark stage villain, with red cheeks and a cap drawn 
low over his forehead ; then Mr. Pecksniff confronts one with an air of 
sanctimoniousness obviously difficult to retain ; Falstaff outdoes his legen- 
dary jollity ; and priests and monks of all nations leer at the beholders 
from under their jaunty caps. It is an exhibition of unsanctified genius. 
Nearly all the figures look worse for drink, and fatuous smiles, drunken 
leers, and farcical grins are the rule, the effect of all being aggravated 
by the varied and absurd arrangements of the caps. The grotesqueness is 
indescribable, and altogether ‘ unedifying.” ’ 


Won-NSan, the western treaty port stands on Broughton Bay, 
and, except in the large Japanese quarter, is as dirty as any 
other Korean town. Its considerable foreign trade is mostly 
in the hands of the Japanese. Not far off, on the other side 
of the bay, is the Port of Lazareff, which Mrs. Bishop visited, 
and then went by steamer to Fusan, and arrived at Chemulpo 
to find the place in the hands of the Japanese troops. The 
British Vice-Consul warned her the same night that she must 
leave Korea, which she accordingly did, taking the first 
steamer to Chefoo, and thence on to Newchwang in Manchuria, 
reaching the mouth of the Lian River in five days from Chem- 
ulpo. ‘Rain was falling, and a more hideous and disastrous 
looking country than the voyage of two hours up to the port 
revealed, I never saw. The Lian, which has a tremendous 
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tide and strong current, and is thick with yellow mud, is at 
high water nearly on a level with the adjacent flats, of which 
one sees little, except some mud forts on the left bank of the 
river, which are said to be heavily armed with Krupp guns, 
and an expanse of mud and reeds.’ Newchwang was first 
opened as a port for foreign trade in 1860 and is now a city of 
60,000 souls and of great commercial importance, among its 
chief exports being the small beans for which Manchuria is 
famous, and the pressed bean-cake which goes in enormous 
quantities to fertilise the sugar plantations and the bean fields 
of South China. 

At Newchwang Mrs. Bishop hired a pea-boat to take 
her to Muk-den, a sail of from eight to ten days. The 
country all around is usually infested by bands of robbers; 
but at the time Mrs. Bishop started it was raining hard, and 
before she had proceeded far the river burst its banks and 
flooded the country for miles around. Robbers and all else 
were in many places swept away, and instead of keeping to 


‘the channel of the river, she sailed across the country, having 


to stop every now and then to rescue a farmer and his house- 
hold, whose dwellings had been submerged, from the trees in 
which they had taken refuge. In this way the capital of 
Manchuria was reached in five days. 

Muk-den was before the war a busy place. Besides being 
a great grain emporium, it was the centre of the Chinese fur- 
trade, which attracted to it buyers from all parts of the world. 
Five wide streets divided it into nine wards, the central being 
the imperial quarter, containing a fine palace with much 
decorative yellow tiling, the examination hall, and a number 
of palaces and yamens all solidly built. To our traveller's way 
of thinking no Chinese city is so agreeable. ‘The Tartar 
capital is free from that atmosphere of decay which broods 
over Pekin. Its wide streets are comparatively clean. It is 
regularly built, and its fine residences are well kept up. It 
does a large and lucrative trade, specially in beans, grain and 
furs. It has various industries, which include the tanning and 
dressing of furs, and the weaving of silk stuffs; its bankers 
and merchants are rich, and it has great commercial as well 
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as political importance.’ When Mrs. Bishop arrived there the 
place was full of rumours of war and excitement. Troops 
were continually passing through it at the rate of a 10004 
day. Generally they were men of fine physique, but wretch- 
edly armed, and without discipline. In proportion as the 
troops poured in the excitement increased, and the anti-foreign 
feeling rose rapidly. One of the missionaries was killed, and 
shortly after, acting on the advice of her friends, Mrs, Bishop 
returned to Newchwang, where she arrived after ‘having en- 
countered no worse risk,’ as she quietly remarks in summing 
up the record of her journey, ‘than that of an attack of pirates, 
who captured some junks with some loss of life, after I had 
eluded them by travelling at night.’ 

While the war was going on in Korea Mrs. Bishop passed 
from Newchwang to Nagasaki and then to the Russian port of 
Vladivostok, which ‘is nothing if not military and naval.’ 
There are forts and earth-works, ‘at which it is prudent not to 
look too long or intently,’ and great military hospitals and 
huge red brick barracks in every direction, while ‘two out of 
every three people in the streets are in uniform.’ The place 
is also naval, with its ships of war in and out of commission, 
its brand-new admiralty, its navy yard, floating and dry dock. 
Not far off, too, in the interior is more than one large military 
establishment. It was only in 1860 that the site on which the 
town of Vladivostok stands was surveyed, and in 1863 that 
the trees covering the ground were felled and some shanties 
erected ; but the place has now a population of 25,000, includ- 
ing 3000 Koreans and 2000 Chinese. 

‘The chief object of my visit to Russian Korea,’ Mrs. Bishop 
writes, ‘was to settle for myself by personal investigation the 
vexed question of the condition of those Koreans who have 
found shelter under the Russian flag, a number estimated in 
Seoul at 20,000.’ With this object in view Mrs. Bishop visited 
Nowo Kiewsk, not far from Possiet Bay, to the south of Vladi- 
vostok, a great military post, with a civilian population of about 
1000, the greater part being Koreans, also Yantchihe, a large 
village where ‘Russian and Korean pupils sit side by side at 
their lessons,’.and where at the ‘police station a Korean ser- 
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geant wrote down my requirements and sent off a smart Korean 
policeman in search of an interpreter.’ From thence Mrs. Bishop 
travelled along the whole of the Korean frontier to Hun-chun on 
the west to Krasnoye Celo on the south-east, and after seeing all 
the villages on her way, speaks of the condition and prospects 
of the Korean immigrants in the highest terms. They are 
well housed and well fed, and have about them every sign of 
comfort and prosperity. ‘The air of the men,’ she remarks, 
‘has undergone a subtle but real change, and the women, 
though they nominally keep up their habit of seclusion, have 
lost the hang-dog air which distinguishes them at home. The 
suspiciousness and indolent conceit, and the servility to his 
betters, which characterise the home-bred Korean, have very 
generally given place to an independence and manliness of 
manner rather British than Asiatic’ . . . ‘In Vlona I had 
learned to think of Koreans as the dregs of a race, and to re- 
gard their condition as hopeless, but in Primorsk I saw reason 
for considerably modifying my opinion. . . . They [the 
Korean settlers] were mostly starving folk who fled from 
famine, and their prosperity and general demeanour give me 
the hope that their countrymen in Korea, if they ever have an 
honest administration and protection for their earnings, may 
slowly develop into men,’ 

On her return to Seoul in January, 1895, Mrs. Bishop 
found the place in the hands of the Japanese, many things 
changed for the better, and shoals of edicts being continually 
issued by the Japanese authorities for the reform of abuses 
and the establishment of a new order of things. During her 
stay in the city Mrs. Bishop had several interviews with the 
King and Queen, and as Sir Walter C. Hillier, who was then 
the British representative at Korea, remarks in the preface he 
contributes to the volumes, was ‘ honoured by their confidence 
and friendship in a degree never before accorded to any 
foreign traveller.’ Though not present when the insurrection 
broke out in Seoul towards the end of the year, and resulted 
in the murder of the Queen and the flight of the King and 
Heir Apparent to the Russian Embassy, Mrs. Bishop gives a 
detailed narrative, gathered from reliable sources, of the events 
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of that terrible night, and by no means acquits Viscount Miura 
and Mr. Sugimura, Secretary of the Japanese Legation, from 
complicity in the plot. Commenting on the part it is alleged 
they took in the affair, she remarks, ‘A heavier blow to Japan- 
ese prestige as the leader of civilisation in the East could not 
have been struck, and the government continues to deserve 
our sympathy on the occasion.’ 

Mrs. Bishop’s third, or counting the first two as one, second 
journey in Korea led her pretty much in the track followed 
by the Japanese army, and here and there we come across 
descriptions of the desolation it had caused. Among the 
places she passed through were Songdo, a royal city, and the 
centre of the ginseng district, to the cultivation of which 
famous drug it owes its prosperity, and Phyong-yang, the popu- 
lation of which had been reduced by the war from 60,000 to 
15,000, and close to which fell General Iso, the only capable 
general the Chinese seem to have had. At Tok Chhon, our 
traveller turned southwards, and by a different route returned 
to Seoul. 

In both the volumes of this entertaining and extremely in- 
structive work many notes and frequently detailed accounts 
occur of the manners and customs, religion or no-religion, 
folk-lore and superstitions of the people. Here and there, too, 
are references to the work done by missionaries, of which Mrs. 
Bishop always speaks in commendation. Many things are also 
said with respect to the resources and trade of the country, and 
much information given which can scarcely fail to be of value 
to those who are engaged in commerce, But to enter upon 
these matters would require more space than is now at our 
disposal. There are few classes in the community, indeed, to 
whom these volumes do not appeal. They throw a flood of 
light upon a country which hitherto has been little better than 
a terra incognita, while the information they contain induces 
the hope that under a wise and strong administration the 
nation which, though scarcely yet awake, notwithstanding the 
horrors through which it has lately passed, has still a great 
future before it, 
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ArT. I].—RECENT AND CONTEMPORARY FRENCH 
PAINTING. 


HE two great sources of artistic inspiration, which com- 
bined to give the Romantic movement in French art , 
great and abiding interest, revealed themselves in a return to 
nature, and in a new sensitiveness to the beauty of the visible 
world and to the protounder meanings of life ; while in the 
adaptation of the traditional methods of painting to the new 
ideals, the men of 1830 evolved the noblest manner of ex- 
pression which has ever existed in French art. But the poetic 
and romantic elements, which are the great charm of the 
school, and give it a peculiar significance, never became an 
integral part of the national art. An unusual moment of pas- 
sion and emotion, an unique combination of circumstances in 
national and European history had prepared the ground, and 
a spark from the genius of a great Englishman kindled it: 
but, although the finest product of French genius, it was 
never officially recognised, and can scarcely be said to have 
been really popular. On the other hand, the naturalistic im- 
pulse which accompanied the romantic and transforming spirit 
at its birth has influenced all succeeding art: but while the 
seeds of realism are to be found in the work of the romantics, 
their development is due to the action of contemporary life 
and science. It is an universal law that a nation’s, like an in- 
dividual’s, ideals colour everything it does, in the sphere of 
art and thought as well asin that of practical affairs. It is 
the varying circumstances and the general environment of 
a period which gives its art particular and individual char- 
acter, and in France, where the private purchaser is of less 
account than the Government and the municipalities, politics 
play a great part in the tendencies of the arts. In the gal- 
leries of the Louvre and Luxembourg and at Versailles one can 
trace the ebb aud flow of Kingdom, Empire, and Republic. 
Previous to the wave of Romanticism, which swept over 
France in 1830, classicism, rigid and conventional, lay upon 
art like a withering blight. In earlier days, in the hands of 
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Claude and the Poussins, it had attained a noble severity and 
elegance of expression, and an exaltation and dignity of 
thought, later, when romanticism was in full career, in the 
works of Ingres, it regained much of its former lustre; and 
now, as the romantic impulse waned, academic influence 
- began to reassert itself. It had in reality always dominated 
the Salon, and held sway at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
romanticism only being suffered to live when it was found im- 
possible to stamp it out. ‘The force of romanticism was not 
quite spent when the first attacks of naturalism, which was a 
by-product of that movement, were made on classicism, but 
the poetic inspiration, which was of course intransmissible, had 
been exhausted or had at least failed to carry the younger 
men with it. It had received no really strong recruits. Jules 
Breton and Edouard Frere inclined to sentimentalise their view 
of life, and did not possess the instinctive feeling for fine 
technique which marked the older men; and curiosity, which 
is ever an integral element of romantic inspiration, left unre- 
strained ‘by poetic thought or fine feeling for style, turned the 
attention and the endeavours of a new generation in the direc- 
tion of pure realism. To them the formal side of art was of 
no importance, and, lacking the impulse of feeling, all that 
remained was the raw material of art, nature, which they 
turned to investigate for its own sake, and not for meaning 
and significance, for poetry or romantic suggestion. 

The credit of the beginning of realism in French art has 
been claimed for Courbet, for Manet, and for Le Page. ‘To 
read the partizans of each of these men is to be told that each 
was individually and solely responsible for the inception of a 
movement, which was in reality the outcome of social condi- 
tions, which had already found fruition in literature in the 
works of Baudelaire and Zola, and were slowly per- 
meating the whole realm of ideas in France. But of course 
it had a beginning in pictorial art, and when one clears one- 
self from the prejudice of personal adherence, and examines 
the work of these artists in relation to their time, one finds 
that although Courbet was the first to approach nature in a 
purely realistic spirit, and has never been surpassed in passion 
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for reality, Manet’s influence has been deepest and farthest 
reaching. 

Political circumstances had no doubt much to do with the 
stormy reception Gustave Courbet’s earlier pictures received, 
for he was a product of the discontent which led to the 
revolution of ‘48, and when, at the Salon of 1850, he exhibited 
the ‘Funeral at Ornans,’ the ‘Stone Breakers,’ and a portrait 
of the half mad socialist enthusiast Jean Journet setting out 
on his crusade, a resurge of opinion or caprice had overthrown 
the Republic and restricted the franchise. Relative to the 
time of conception these pictures were orthodox, but to that 
in which they were shown they were the grossest heresy, and 
Courbet was condemned for his matter, which drew forth a 
perfect torrent of abuse. He was regarded as the apostle of 
the ‘ great unwashed’ who had recently been put down, and 
indeed there was some truth in the idea, for he may be said to 
have introduced the prolétariat into art. There is a literal- 
ness of statement and a lack of imaginative insight in Cour- 
bet’s work, which make it different in kind from the dignified 
and sombre poetry of Millet, but Courbet prided himself on his 
intention, which was to eliminate the ideal, and claimed that 
he had no imagination. While this is true to the ex- 
tent that he never painted a subject that he had not 
seen with his own eyes, the way in which he saw things 
was far from common. His realism is very great, but it is 
also very personal. The strength of sympathetic vision, and 
the simplicity and power of handling in such a picture as the 
‘Funeral,’ now in the Louvre, are overmastering and touch 
one, much as the thing itself might, without the comments of 
a painter or writer of the pathetic school bidding one to weep. 
The sombre colour, always present in his pictures, is here in 
complete harmony with the subjective motive, and the vulgar 
or vicious tendency, which mars some of his work, is totally 
absent. His landscape, which was the work of his later years, 
has been much praised for freshness and truth, and for the 
originality of vision it displays, but, while perhaps, the most 
satisfactory part of his work, it possesses neither the poetic 
reverie nor the quiet strength and insight of some of his con- 
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temporaries. Gradually his pictures became more acceptable 
to the public ; but he was too egotistical and overbearing a 
man to bend, and it was more owing to the movement of 
popular opinion than to change in his purpose. Although 
Courbet stood for realism, and was, in some sort, its earliest 
prophet, his art, on its pictorial side at least, shows kinship to 
the great romantics. It was, iri short, the art of a transition 
period, it was related in handling, in tone and colour to the 
old, and yet gave foretaste of the new; it was tinged with 
poetry, although he knew it not, and thrilled with that spirit 
of realism, which even before his death in 1877 dominated 
French art. Asa craftsman he was highly gifted: his com- 
mand of his material was great, and a certain vigorous insist- 
ence and bravura of handling were quite in keeping with 
the man and the intention of his work. Courbet, however, 
never conquered a tendency to blackness of colour, which 
underlies and vitiates his most brilliant efforts, and prevented 
his attaining that truth of aspect on which realism, as he con- 
ceived it, can alone be attained. This was the discovery of 
Edouard Manet, who not only quickened the seed of pure 
realism in Courbet’s work, but inaugurated a movement which 
has influenced the whole art of France. 

Manet’s first Salon was that of 1861, but it was not until 
three years later when, along with pictures by Whistler, Legros, 
and one or two others now famous, three pictures of his were 
seen at the Salon des Refusés, that his work really attracted 
much attention—it was mostly ridicule. At the official Salon 
the following year ‘Olympia’ was even more unfavourably 
criticised, and his succeeding pictures being received in a 
similar spirit, he withdrew from the Salon, and in 1867 held a 
private exhibition. Up to this point his art had been, in spite 
of its strongly marked personality, closely related to the old 
masters. His technique, if less complete than Velasquez and 
Hals, was clearly of the great schools, and it is notable that 
the influence of Velasquez, whom he studied in the Louvre 
and then at Madrid, counted for much in the formation of his 
style. His impasto was rich and juicy, yet limpid and ex- 
quisite in quality, his tone full and resonant, his colour delicate 
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and low in tone, and even his subjects showed no very striking 
originality. In pictorial motive and arrangement ‘ Olympia’ 
is very similar to Titian’s ‘ Venus’ in the Uffizi, and for thus 
going back for motive he had the precedent of the finest 
Greek sculpture, in which one may say that certain poses are 
stereotyped. But about the time of the one man shows, which 
summed up the first part of his career, he commenced that 
series of studies of Paris, in which he sought to render the life 
around him, on the Boulevards, in the Gardens, and on the 
Racecourse, and at the Café or the Theatre, which was 
destined to have immense influence. In them his aim was to 
present life as it appears to a contemporary without remark or 
comment, and without regard for conventional ideas of pic- 
torial fitness and arrangement. His work is thus genuine his- 
tory painting, not the reflex of our times in their more memor- 
able or heroic moments perhaps, but in their everyday, work- 
aday and holiday aspects. Such pictures as ‘ Music in the 
Tuileries,’ ‘Bon Bock,’ or ‘The Bar,’ are, each of them, an 
epitome of some phase of the life of to-day, and never mere 
anecdotage. Portraits are among the most admirable things 
he did; they are full of character, simple and restrained in 
conception and design, and in them he seems to touch his 
highest point as a colourist. In pursuit of his aim, which was 
absolute reliance on nature and the life around him, as he saw 
it carried on in full day light, for all pictorial purpuses, he 
came naturally to a complete knowledge of values—that is, of 
colour and tone as one—for it is only by such means that a 
definite statement of the actual relationship of one thing to 
another is possible, and he, at the same time, lightened the 
tone of his work until it approximated that of nature. It also 
led to the simplification of modelling, to the presentment of 
one great mass as it contrasted with and was related to 
another, rather than of the delicate nuances of form inside 
each mass; and to its influence may be traced the gradual 
elimination of shadow, which marks his later work, and re- 
sulted in that of Le Page and the plein air painters in the 
choice of grey diffused light rather than of the transfiguring 
glamour of light and shade which more imaginative painters 
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love ; while the high key in which he painted, and his broken 
brush work, have led to the characteristic features of the im- 
pressionists. Manet was not a creative artist, he had little 
imagination, but he saw beautifully; his hand had a marvel- 
lous control of the brush, and when in full sympathy with a 
subject he achieved splendid results. Whatever defects his 
art has, whatever it falls short in, he was a born painter, a 
master of his chosen craft. His modelling may not be full or 
adequate, but he handled his material with the ease and assur- 
ance of genius. There is none of the arrogance of mere talent 
in his touch. 

It was thus in three ways, in choice of subject, in values, and 
in higher and brighter tone that Manet left his impress on the 
art of his time; and the effects of the movement he inaugu- 
rated are visible throughout the whole sphere of contemporary 
painting in France, which is primarily concerned with modern 
life in all its manifestations, and with the problem of light as 
it affects the appearance of things. Under the pressure of 
such an ideal the means of expression have also been modified, 
and simple and direct execution has grown greatly in favour. 
Such a revolution was not accomplished without much op- 
position, for although the movement of 1830 had been as 
much as anything a protest against conventionality and a 
claim for liberty of thought and imagination, it had not 
ensured for others what it had so hardly gained for itself. 
The realists had to fight for freedom in much the same way 
as their predecessors of five and thirty years before, and 
against much the same combination of prejudice and academic- 
ism. Courbet suffered as much perhaps for his communistic 
politics as for his artistic heresies, and Manet was cruelly and 
bitterly opposed ; but as years passed the time spirit worked 
its never failing charm, and realism was found to be the fullest 
expression of contemporary ideals in France. The great fact 
in recent French painting is the complete triumpb of modern- 
ity of thought and expression. It has captured and made 
the Salons its home, but under it there is complete liberty 
and a tolerance of experiment and new ideas, which might 
put our Royal Academies to shame, if that were possible. 
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In the general movement thus originated too much credit is 
often assigned to Bastien Le Page as an innovator, but his 
pictures aroused great enthusiasm among his youthful con- 
temporaries, and were acceptable to the public, which could 
never abide the strength and directness of Manet’s methods. 
Extraneous events, which at the time looked like misfortunes, 
shaped his career and placed him popularly at the head of 
the new movement. He was a distinguished pupil of Caba- 
nel’s and held in the highest estimation by his fellow-students; 
but failing on two occasions to gain the much coveted Priaz de 
Rome, he retired to his native village of Damvilliers, and turned 
his attention to depicting the life around him. : Le Page was 
admirably trained in the academic sense, but the work of 
Manet had influenced him profoundly and he was more in 
sympathy with realism than with the pseudo-classicism of the 
schools. The natural bent of the man, shaped as it had been 
by the surroundings of his early life and moulded by his 
artistic environment in Paris, was towards the life of peasants 
and realism, and as he brought a clear intelligence and great 
talent to bear upon his work, it became enormously popular, 
and the younger men hailed him as ‘ Master.’ But what had 
been almost instinctive in Manet became more conscious and 
precise in Le Page. In his pictures, the summariness of state- 
ment, of drawing, modelling, and handling, which marked 
those of Manet disappears, but with it has gone the vividness 
and sense of life they possess. Manet’s pictures have the air 
of life captured unawares, while his successor’s always look as 
if they had been painted from models sitting day after day 
until their portraits were completed. Le Page’s art is purely 
objective, his attention was fixed on rendering the externals 
of reality, and into his work no touch of fancy or imagination, 
no insight or sympathy enters. Realism as practised by him 
and his fellows is capable of affording but the faintest 
aesthetic emotion. It is not the subject-matter (although 
that is usually blamed) which is at fault, but the spirit in 
which it is approached. It was among peasants that Millet 
caught the sublime epic strains of man’s struggle with nature, 
and saw in daily work and toil those combinations of line and 
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form transfigured in the glamour of atmosphere, those artistic 
motives, which make him a master comparable to Michel 
Angelo, and in the humble cottages of Dutch fishermen 
Israels has seen incidents of touching pathos and solemn 
dignity. But these men saw profoundly, and felt the typical 
in the particular, while the others paint as if they saw only 
the external act and the individual presence. The root of the 
matter in its artistic aspect is, that except a subject is con- 
ceived in pictorial terms, in colour, light and shade, and 
design, which express emotion it is worthless as art. The 
great point is not the subject, but the character of the pictorial 
sensation conveyed. The common in nature remains the 
common in art except the painter sees it beautifully, and ex- 
tracting from it those elements which confer distinction, gives 
them, by sheer command of his material, an existence which 
throbs with the emotion he himself has experienced. But 
realism was in the air and soon in emulation of Le Page a 
whole school was painting not only peasants, although rural 
life at first predominated, but artizans, and navvies, and 
miners, all the hewers of wood and drawers of water of 
humanity, in the most literal manner. The Salon once sacred 
to religion and mythology, to kings and nobles and legendary 
heroes was invaded by a mob of workers. And it is not per- 
haps to be wondered at that the realists turned to the life of 
the common people, and even to its ugliness, for subjects, for 
not only was it the material nearest their hands, the movement 
itself was a protest against the classic and mock heroic in 
subject, and against the insipid graces of academic art. But 
now, the revolution over, the whole world is open to the 
painter, who may select whatever phase of life he will. 

In perfection of realism none has surpassed Le Page, many 
of whose pictures bring one very close to nature, but as im- 
personality, which seems one of their chief aims, is impossible 
in art, the manifestations within the school, although less 
marked than in an individualistic movement, are considerable, 
and the technical endowments and taste of those who hold the 
theory are of course very varied. Thus a certain masculine 
and vigorous quality, both of sentiment and handling, marks 
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the rural scenes of Léon L’Hermitte, who in his pastels but 
perhaps more notably in his charcoal drawings gives hints in 
the sobriety and dignity of his style of Millet’s influence ; in 
Roll’s huge canvases of inundations, labour troubles, and 
military operations, or even in simpler and less dramatic 
scenes, coarseness of sentiment finds an echo in brutality of 
handling, inky colour, and mortar-like impasto, while the pic- 
tures of Dagnan-Bouveret are full of sympathy and under- 
standing of the simple joys and sorrows of the people expressed 
with great skill, but no parade of dexterity. It seems impos- 
sible however for a man of this school to escape from the 
thraldom of fact into the freer atmosphere of imagination or 
even into that of genuine human emotion. In his picture, 
‘Jeanne d’ Arc,’ Le Page missed that imaginative element, 
which was required to realise how the inspired girl, who saved 
her country and sealed her mission with her blood, was called 
to her heroic task by Heavenly voices. Only a man of 
imaginative gift can bridge the gulf between the seen and the 
unseen, and Le Page fails where he strives to pass from 
reality to vision, Dagnan-Bouveret’s most important essay in 
creative art was even more ambitious in intention, but it is no 
happier in result. ‘La Céne,’ instinct though it be with 
earnestness and sincerity, is not successful because it is uot 
conceived in appropriate pictorial terms, It did not convey 
the impression of some august and soul-stirring event, because 
the painter had not attained an emotional and moving pictorial 
atmosphere : the little picture of the Supper at Emmaus in the 
Salon Carré with its four figures set in tender and mysteriously 
subdued light carries a far more poignant and piercing sense 
of something momentous and pregnant with meaning than the 
crude colour and imposing size of Dagnan-Bouveret’s great 
effort. 

In landscape the realistic movement led to literalness; in 
the first place to mere portraiture of places, to the production 
of pictures, not indeed ot topographical interest, but dealing 
with some nook or corner of the country with literal fidelity, 
and later, in the works of the impressionists, to the study of 
light rather than what is revealed by it. For this Daubigny 
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no doubt prepared the way. The least personal and poetic, 
as well as one of the latest of the Romantics, his art, despite 
beauty of feeling and expression, and an intimate charm, which 
none of his immediate successors approached, was in its essence 
more realistic than self-expressive. It also showed much ap- 
preciation of values, which in a precise and conscious way 
were the foundation of naturalistic expression and so his influ- 
ence, combined with the more scientific realism of Le Page, 
ploughed deeply into landscape painting, which gradually 
lost the elevation of sentiment, and the individuality of emo- 
tion, which marked the Barbizon men, and are now almost 
dead in the land of their birth. Self-expression, however, is 
not the aim of realism: it is interest in life and nature for their 
own sake, and one must judge it from its intention as well as 
criticise that intention. ‘The patient, conscientious study of 
nature—that is the only thing worth having,’ said Le Page, 
and certainly the realists have studied nature with devotion, 
and with an intentness which is quite scientific. They have 
struck a deadly blow at the superficial and the conventional, 
and made truth of aspect and circumstance almost essential. 
But this devotion to truth is a source of weakness as well as 
of strength, for while it holds the artist close to nature, it also 
involves the suppression of personal emotion and the subordi- 
nation of an individual view of things to that of the average 
man. The mere cataloguing of the facts of nature, an inven- 
tory of the number and colour of the trees, rocks and flowers 
in a landscape bas in itself no meaning. It is only when these 
things become related to one another in the expression of a 
thought or emotion awakened by uature that landscape 
painting becomes art. No doubt plein air painting is a result 
of a scientific age, in which everything is reduced to formula, 
and no scope is permitted to imagination, but it is this very 
quality that is most precious in art. No doubt a knowledge 
of values gives the painter a power of truthful expression of 
the greatest value, but it has tended to become a dogma, and 
for the time being, has driven light and shade and all the 
emotion they express from French painting. 

While the realists incorporated the theories of Courbet as to 
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subject, and of Manet as regards values and high tone in their 
work, the impressionists took up another side of the latter’s 
art, and making it their sole aim carried it to great perfection. 
At first sight it is difficult to see how the painter of ‘Olympia’ 
and the portrait of Madame Morisot can be the source of im- 
pressionist end kindred phases of contemporary French paint- 
ing, for his handling was masterly and closely related to 
tradition, while that of Claude Monet and his fellows is free 
from all traditional restraint, but the broken brush-work of his 
later period contains the germ of their method, and they have 
made a specialty of the study of light, colour, and movement, 
which had begun to occupy his attention before the end. To 
a considerable extent the advance movement was a reaction 
from the monctonous grey of the naturalists. It was carried 
in the direction of prismatic colour and the vibration of light, 
and here the influence of Turner was great; but it has con- 
cerned itself as little as realism with chiaroscuro, which has 
almost been banished from art since the close of romanticism ; 
and it is an interesting fact that the first exhibition the im- 
pressionists held as a body took place in 1874, a year before 
Corot and Millet, (those great masters of light and shade) 
whom they nominally worshipped, died. Their intention is to 
puint the effects of light at full concert pitch, and to secure a 
sense of vibration and pulsation. To attain this they elimi- 
nated all dark colours from the palette, and more recently 
founded their technique upon the scientific theory of the de- 
composition of colour into its component parts, (as green into 
yellow and blue, or violet into blue and red), and instead of 
mixing the colours to produce the desired tint laid them pure, 
in touches, side by side. By this method they claim to attain 
a far more brilliant and striking effect of light and colour than 
is possible by other means, but although, at the distance, 
which brings the crude spots together and blends them, many 
pictures painted in this manner possess a vivid sense of light, 
they have been surpassed both in brilliance and beauty, not to 
mention pictorial inspiration, by the Scottish painter, 
M‘Taggart, working in a more artistic if less scientific way. 
The method itself was not new, it had been used by 
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Delacroix in his frescoes of St. Sulpice, and G. F. Watts had 
also employed it, but it had never before been converted into 
a formula to be used on all occasions. Among themselves 
the method has been a matter of growth, and now and then 
one comes upon an early Pissarro or Sisley, which makes one 
regret that they ever set out upon the path, which they have 
travelled so rapidly, and which, for them at least, leads no- 
where. In the earlier landscapes of Claude Monet, who, 
although in most ways the most representative of the group, 
has not carried this special technique nearly so far as some 
others, one finds a tenderness of vision, an intimate sentiment, 
and a charm of handling, which are now absent in his work. 
But once started in pursuit of that will o’ the wisp, light, ex- 
aggeration of handling crept rapidly in, and it seems as if the 
bane of the school had been a desire to ‘ go one better’ than 
one’s neighbour, or to astonish the public, with the result that 
an exhibition of advanced painting in Paris blinds and staggers 
one in much the same way as one is astounded and deafened 
by rival huxters shouting their wares at a country fair. 

The impressionists like the realists only deal with the visual 
aspects of nature, its emotional quality and its power to ex- 
press mood is never thought of. All they are concerned in is 
the effect of light, to which they often give vivid expression, 
but of its poetic and transfiguring power they do not dream. 
They are scientists, not artists, for they deal with fact and not 
emotion. In their treatment of light they resemble the 
entomologist, who pins a butterfly through the back, and 
analyses the brilliant colour of its wings, but loses the sense of 
living beauty, which he who watches it dance across the 
meadows receives. Impressionist landscape speaks to the eye, 
but rarely touches the admiration, At the first glance it 
tricks one into a burst of imagination, and then oppresses one 
by its lack of reality. It possesses no suggestiveness and no 
mystery, it never tells one more than it did at the first glance, 
it has no new beauty to reveal on further acquaintance. 
Wonderful as far as it goes, it has no lasting satisfaction. 
But while this is so, the work of a man like Monet is of extra- 
ordinary interest and power, for it is the result of fresh and 
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original observation uninfluenced by preconceived ideas as to 
effect or artistic propriety. There is nothing conventional in 
his landscape and the range of effect, all times and seasons, 
and of subject matter, seapiece and landscape, city and 
suburbs, which it displays is really marvellous. 

While the impressionists have for the most part devoted 
themselves to the study of atmosphere as it effects landscape, 
indeed, as in Monet’s famous series of ‘ Hayricks,’ or the later 
studies of Rouen Cathedral, as it effects a particular landscape, 
Madame Morisot, Pissarro, Renoir, and others, have applied the 
same earnestness to the play of light on figures. While in 
Pissarro’s pictures one often finds the landscape interest 
heightened and enlivened by the presence of peasants at their 
daily toil in field or garden, and always with a fine feeling for 
the relationship of man to nature, Renoir is mainly occupied 
with the grace and charm of the women and children of 
Parisian society. His pictures of this type possess a delicacy 
and refinement of feeling and a sentiment of home life, which 
are as personal ag they are rare in French art; but there is a 
fantastic effect in his work, his handling is unpleasant, his 
drawing, although suggestive, is uncertain, and his colour in- 
clines to a disagreeable reddish purple, and is totally lacking 
in the fusing greys, which keep colour together and make it at- 
mospheric. It is in the art of Madame Berthe Morisot, however, 
that this side of impressionism, in a somewhat modified form, has 
achieved its most exquisite results. Her handling has little 
charm of surface, but it is delicate and wonderfully suggestive, 
and the quality of her colour is always fine, while the concep- 
tion of her pictures is full of feminine charm and refinement. 
The picture which represents her in the Luxembourg is a joy- 
ous rendering of youth and flowers, in which the delicate blues 
and greens of the background harmonise most happily with 
the opal and pearl of face and dress; and one remembers 
many another canvas of hers in which the colour recalled the 
sheen of delicately patterned satin, or the flush of white and 
yellow roses, 

The impressionists have never received the imprint of the 
Salons (Sisley, however, and one or two others show at the 
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Champ de Mars), and thus outside the official ring, they have 
been practically unrepresented in the national collections. 
But through the Caillebotte bequest, the Republic has recently 
become possessed of a series of pictures by the leading mem- 
bers of the group, and by one or two men like Degas, who 
have been more or less connected with the movement, and 
now that these, after much opposition, are hung in the Luxem- 
bourg, one has an opportunity of comparing them with the 
more widely known and popular pictures acquired in the 
Salons by the Government. 

The effects of these movements have been felt by all types 
of artists; and forms of art, such as classicism, which were 
naturally and strongly antagonistic, have been modified by 
their influence. Without changing the basis of form and 
design upon which academic art rests, they have touched its 
spirit, and brought a greater sense of realism to bear upon the 
subjects with which it deals. 

Concurrent with the romantic movement, but never ming- 
ling, and scarcely touched by it, the classic convention intro- 
duced by David, and continued by Ingres, persisted with all 
the prestige of official recognition. With Baudry, it took on 
a certain glow of colour from study of the masters of the 
Renaissance, but now, in the work of Cabanel, Lefebvre, and 
Bouguereau, or their pupils, it slowly expires. With them it 
is become pretty and trivial. An ideal of form, cold and 
correct, and a power of draughtsmanship and composition, 
innocent of all emotion, remain, but the execution has lost its 
severity, and, with that, its dignity, while the amount of brain 
stuff, of conception and design, which their pictures display is 
of the slightest. They have retained the old subjects, abstract 
virtues, vices, and qualities, embodied in types of female 
beauty—a Venus born from the sea, Truth holding her torch 
aloft in a well, or variations on religious themes such as the 
‘Vierge consolatrice,’ but in none of them is there the least 
passion. They deal with imaginative subjects, and possess 
not an atom of the imagination necessary to give them mean- 
ing and beauty. Their pictures are equally uninteresting as 
thought or execution, The pre-occupation with the nude 
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which marks this class of picture, is also visible in many works 
in which much less taste and culture are displayed. These 
are perhaps more closely touched with modernity, in some 
cases even borrowing the mottled technique of the extreme 
expressionists, which fits but poorly the conventional ideas 
expressed. For all their gallant names, their divinities are but 
well known and shapely models, their nymphs and fairies are 
hired by the hour, their apotheosises are collections of life- 
school studies, The industry and training which go to the 
making of many of these works is enormous, the accomplish- 
ment and talent many of them reveal is undeniably great, but 
for inspiration and beauty, and even for really fine painting, 
one looks almost in vain. 

While this has been the effect of realism on the classic sub- 
ject, it has operated upon historical painting by bringing a 
complete archeological knowledge to bear upon it, and so 
ensured a greater realism of presentment, and a more perfect 
reconstruction of the life of the past. With us, history-paint- 
ing takes, for the most part, the form of genre in costume, and 
although in France there is a good deal of this kind of art 
which treats of the more ordinary and every-day aspects of 
past ages, their general intention is far more heroic and 
grandiose, and it is, as a rule, carried out on an imposing scale 
in comparison with that in fashion with British painters, who 
have followed the example of the seventeenth century Dutch- 
men in this respect. The great size of many French pictures 
is largely due to their system of State encouragement; for as 
the Government and Municipalities commission enormous 
canvases commemorative of great events in national history, 
or of current events, which, without being important, bulk 
largely in contemporary eyes, painters are induced, from 
desire of appreciation or ambition, to prove on an adequate 
scale their fitness for such work. Scenes of terror and blood 
seem to have a peculiar fascination for them, and unfortun- 
ately it is seldom that, like Delacroix, they strike the epic note. 
In his pictures the horror and misery of such events are 
sublimated, and instead of the bare and ghastly record of some 
scene of cruelty, we have a rendering which rises into the 
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tragic and nobler issues of man’s struggle with fate. But 
painters of the stamp of Laurens and Géréme have qualities 
which, if they do not make up for the absence of great imagi- 
nation, partly atone for it. Before a picture by Laurens, one 
is compelled to admit the man’s power of realising his ideas ; 
there is something so wondrously convincing in his statement, 
his expression is so well balanced and finely considered, so 
free from parade and extravagance, that one receives it 
without cavil. Géréme, in bloody pages from the decline and 
fall of Rome; Constant, in studies of the East; and Regnault, 
in that superb epitome of Moorish cruelty set against a back- 
ground of delicate architecture, in one way or another justify 
their choice. But the rank and file who attempt such subjects 
only wade in the shambles, and produce not pictures but 
sensational placards. The tragic has its place in art as in 
reality, but that caricature of life and tragedy we know as 
melodrama should have no place in an art which is immobile 
and ever present. 

French painters have brought much talent and knowledge 
to the treatment of military subjects. From the time of Gros, 
who smelt powder in the Napoleonic wars, and painted the 
‘ Jaffa’ and ‘Napoleon at d’Eylau’ from personal experience, 
their battle-pictures have been full of realism, which is very 
marked in the work of contemporary painters, many of whom 
took part in the war of 1870, But they seem so much 
absorbed in correctly delineating uniforms and accoutrements, 
so much occupied in the drawing of men and horses, so 
anxious to secure truth of detail, that they often fail to impress 
one with either the glory or the horror of war. Their actions 
usually take place under the level light of a grey day, the aid 
of great masses of light and shade is seldom evoked, and a 
miniature Meissonier and a colossal Detaille alike fail to stir . 
one’s emotions, ‘They are less epic than Gros and more 
incidental than Vernet, Perhaps Aimé Morot possesses more 
of the necessary spirit than any of his contemporaries. He 
seems more in sympathy with action, and enters more fully 
into the turmoil of battle than his fellows, while his command 
of his material and his drawing are as complete asany. His 
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cavalry charges are indeed instinct with life and motion, and 
painted with splendid verve. The interest of Meissonier’s 
work was of a different order, and belonged more to the region 
of the curious; it is akin to that awakened by seeing the 
‘Lord’s Prayer’ or the Ten Commandments engraved upon a 
threepenny piece. He has been described as a great painter 
of little pictures, and certainly as regards completeness of 
expression his work is wonderful. Battle-pieces crowded with 
figures could be enlarged from the few square inches they 
cover to any size, and still be perfectly complete in every 
detail, But when one compares his art with that of the great 
Dutchmen, which it naturally suggests, one finds that it falls 
far short in esthetic charm. It lacks the power of pictorial 
conception in colour and chiaroscuro, which gives dignity to 
incidents trivial in themselves, while his handling (although 
what a dealer calls ‘ marvellous,’ as he hands one a magnifying 
glass) is wanting in sparkle and style; the total impression is 
greatly like a coloured photograph. In less important 
pictures, by which in his case subject and not size is meant, 
such as the ‘Smoker’ or the ‘ Connoisseur,’ he was at his best, 
and sometimes quite charming. 

At one time in France, portraiture was a vehicle for polite- 
ness and flattery, but now, although the old vice lingers in the 
work of some society portraitists, it is common to represent 
men and women as they are, and placed amid their everyday 
surroundings. Le Page was one of the first to do this, and his 
portraits of his father and mother, of Madame Bernhardt and 
M. Wolff, are among the best things he did; but there are at 
present no really great portrait-painters in France: the finest 
portraits in the annual Salons are by British or American 
artists. ‘The earlier work of Carolus Duran had a certaiu dis- 
tinction and style, but, despite great cleverness, the portraits 
he is painting to-day are not really good either as painting or 
observation. His technique has brilliance of a kind, and he 
sometimes models well, but the total result is cheap and 
mechanical, and his view of humanity is often vulgar and 
unrefined. The academics, like Constant or Lefebvre, who 
occasionally paint portraits, display a splendid precision and 
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power of draughtsmanship, design, and handling, but rarely 
grasp subtilties of expression or character, while they seem 
totally wanting in delicate and sympathetic perception. Their 
portraits are impeccable in form, but frequently we are 
reminded of Fuseli’s remark, ‘ Poussin painted bas-reliefs,’ 
while Leon Bonnat’s look as if they had been modelled in the 
round. There is, of course, much mere likeness-making of no 
artistic interest, and a good deal of experiment of some 
interest, if of no real value, but, as a rule, French portraiture 
fails to catch the flush and glow of life. Even such personal 
and charming artists as Aman Jean, Carriére, and Cottet, often 
wiss the essential qualities of vital portrait-painting. Just at 
present, however, the work of the earlier British masters is 
exercising a decided influence in France, where our abilities 
and powers in portraiture are freely acknowledged, but to us 
it seems strange that J. E. Blanche, who shows the ten- 
dency most strongly, and Duran, who is also touched by it, 
should turn to Lawrence rather than to Reynolds or Raeburn 
for inspiration. 

But, while realism in all its phases, and often with a strong 
flavouring of sensationalism and melodrama, is the dominant 
character of contemporary French paiuting, admirable work, 
into which strong personality of thought and sentiment enters, 
is also being produced. The majority have been unable to 
turn the material introduced by the new movements to artistic 
account, but there are men in whose work it is touched and 
transfigured by imagination and insight, and here and there 
one comes upon survivals of genuine romantic inspiration or 
of the true classic tradition. 

The most commanding figure in French painting (remem- 
brance of Rodin forbids one saying French art) just now is 
Puvis de Chavannes, of whom it has been said, ‘He is not a 
painter who thinks, but a thinker who paints.’ But Chavan- 
nes is first of all a decorator who decorates: his thought is 
ever at the service of his decorative instinct. Didactic 
intention may underlie his art, but it is unconscious, or else 
seems 80; one is never buttonholed to listen to his ideas on @ 
patriotic or educational theme. But he is a great man as well 
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as a great designer, and cannot, even though he would, escape 
from the thoughts his themes must stir in any one who really 
thinks, and so his work, inside its clear decorative intention, 
has a rich intellectual meaning also. With him the intellec- 
tual and decorative processes seem to progress side by side, 
the one suggesting, the other controlling and determining. 
His panels are first conceived in line and mass of architectural 
form, and then transformed, to use his own words, ‘ Into bar- 
monious colour music.’ Everything in Chavannes’ decoration 
is subordinate to and restrained by an overmastering feeling 
for architectural fitness. It is for this reason he has preferred 
delicate colour harmonies, that he has simplified his drawing, 
and chosen broad and shadowless effects of light for the great 
landscapes in which he sets his figures. In his work every- 
thing is natural, only simplified, reduced to simpler terms, 
losing some of the subtle and delicate beauty of nature thereby, 
but gaining in suitability for architectural setting. Beside his 
decorations, the brilliant and dashing ceilings by Paul Baudry 
in the foyer of the Opera House, so full of sparkle and colour, 
of deftness and facility of hand; the plain narrative or senti- 
mentalism of most of the wall pictures in the Pantheon; the 
curious and incongruous jumble of subjects and styles which 
cover the walls and ceilings of the Hotel de Ville, are taudry 
and trivial, or mean and commonplace; and, in addition, his 
are the only ones which show a clear apprehension of the 
architectural and monumental character of decoration. In 
pensiveness of spirit he is linked to the romantics, in aloofness 
from actuality and elevation of thought he touches the finest 
elements in the classic ideal, and in colour and pitch he has 
not been uninfluenced by the naturalists; but, above all, he 
is Puvis de Chavannes, the great decorator. In a certain 
sense, although perfectly modern, his work makes him the 
descendant of the early Italian fresco painters, whose naivete 
ingenuousness and simple faith find an echo in his. He is as 
simple and as sincere as Giotto, and far more masterly. His 
work has been long in gaining the appreciation it has always 
deserved, but now, taking its inevitable limitations into 
account, it has passed into the sphere where it is almost above 
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criticism. Chavannes’ influence has been great, but, unlike 
most French artists who have a following, he has taken few 
pupils, and it has been exerted, as it were, from the outside, 
through his pictures and decorations. He has shown 
that the true function of mural decoration is to vary the 
surface without destroying the character of a wall, and the 
best work of this nature executed in France at present is per- 
meated with this spirit, which it has received through him. 

It is somewhat difficult to define Gustave Moreau’s position 
in contemporary art, for he is perhaps the most isolated of the 
more prominent French painters, and his work is seldom seen 
in Paris. He does not exhibit at the Salons, and his fame is 
largely the creation of a coterie of admirers, who are fond of 
calling him the ‘French Burne-Jones.’ His art is the result of 
eclectic taste and cultured intelligence: he has learned much 
from Persian and Moorish decoration and colour, and he has 
studied the masters of the fifteenth century, but beside Bellini, 
Mantegna or Leonardo his pictures are involved in sentiment, 
baffling to interpretation, and inferior in simplicity and depth 
of thought and technique. ‘Every one of his works stands in 
need of a commentary,’ says one of his admirers, and in so 
doing gives up the position, for it is an essential of pictorial 
fitness that a picture explain itself. But his art, if out of touch 
with the normal, is tinged with passion, and it is at peace with 
itself. All the elements in it have undergone transformation 
in his mind, and so it moves on a plane where everything 
conspires to produce harmony. Less than seven years ago it 
could be said that Moreau ‘ was a solitary artist upon whom 
his contemporaries have no influence, and who has no influence 
upon his contemporaries;’ but since his appointment to the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts some four years ago his influence has 
become evident in the work of some of the younger men, who 
have there come under the sway of his personality. It reveals 
itself in a somewhat mystical vein of conception, in a semi- 
literary intention, and in a romantic appreciation of the power 
of colour and light and shade. His influence, however, is 
rather emotional than technical, and in some cases there are 
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also added elements, which may be derived from the art of 
the English pre-Raphaelites. 

Degas, who occupies a place apart in contemporary paint- 
ing, is pre-eminently a great draughtsman. He is not in- 
sensible to colour, but his chief pre-occupation is with line 
and form. He seems to revel in difficult drawing, and with a 
pertinacity, which almost argues design, he has chosen subjects 
which were previously seldom, if ever, seen in art. Asa rule 
this preference leads him to scenes into which a highly artificial 
kind of life enters, and racecourses and the wings of theatres 
have afforded him much material. And even here he always 
chooses an unexpected view and an unconventional composi- 
tion, sometimes looking at his subject from below, sometimes, 
as in many of his studies of the ballet, from far above. All 
this means opportunity for his genius for draughtsmanship 
and design, which is always remarkable, but not more so than 
his marvellous power of characterisation. His technical 
equipment apart from these is not great: his handling of oil- 
paint is dry and sapless, and without material charm, and his 
colour, except in pastel, which is to him the most sympathetic 
of mediums, without purity or vibration. Degas is often 
spoken of as an impressionist, but in reality, although his study 
of contemporary life has brought him into contact with them, 
and he was influenced by Manet in the early part of his career, 
his method of painting, original composition, and searching 
draughtsmanship, not to speak of the intention of his work, 
are quite different and perfectly individual. Like all the great 
Frenchmen, except the Romantics, who were colourists, he is 
most closely related to life by drawing; and he may be said, 
through his genius and command of form, to be the finest re- 
presentative of the pure French tradition at present working 
in France. Beauty of handling or of sentiment in the ordinary 
sense his pictures do not possess, and this is largely due to the 
uncommonness and nature of his subjects, and his personal 
point of view; but as exercises in drawing and design, and as 
studies in characterisation, they are infinitely interesting. 

From the dignity and power of Chavannes anything in cou- 
temporary French painting is an immense drop, but that need 
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not blind one to the beauty and charm of work in less exalted 
mood. It is given to few to stand upon the heights, and lesser 
men in art have sometimes produced things one prizes more 
as individual possessions, than those great souls whose work 
is for the race. Gustave Moreau’s art is touched with a cul- 
tured poetry and passion, Degas’ is instinct with character and 
style, and in Aman-Jean’s pictures one finds decorative effect 
and an imaginative sense of reality in fine equipoise, There 
is a strange fascination in all his work, a fascination of senti- 
ment which is conveyed by a personal and unique apprehen- 
sion of colour. His paint has not that superb quality of surface 
which comes from the subtle and masterly use of oil paint, 
and makes a Whistler so charming, but in the beauty of his 
colour schemes and composition one is almost unconscious of 
its absence. He owes much to the Japanese, as the spacing 
and the way in which flowering sprays are used in the back- 
ground of his Luxembourg and other pictures indicate, but 
he has made such devices his own, and the wistful sentiment 
which pervades his portraits of women, and the romance of 
his more purely decorative pictures, such as ‘ Venetia’ or the 
‘ Sirens,’ are like their colour quite personal. His portraiture 
is essentially subtle and refined, and sometimes, as in the 
picture of Dampt the sculptor, full of character. In tenderness 
and charm of feeling Eugéne Carriére is more kindred to 
Aman-Jean than to any of his fellows. He sees the world 
through a shrouding mystery of vapour, which reduces colour 
and obscures outline and form. This is no doubt a result of 
that theory of ‘blurred definition’ which, as Mr. D. S. MacColl 
has so ably demonstrated, lies at the root of modern painting, 
and is produced by interested vision; but, although it has a 
clear connection with Carriére’s way of looking at nature, he 
carries it to an extreme, which almost amounts to affectation. 
But beneath this effect, which dominates his art, form is com- 
pletely mastered, and if his portraits seem to float as airy 
visions, they are very absolute in grasp of reality, while in 
many of his pictures, such as the wonderful ‘ Maternité,’ the 
effect itself is essentially true, and emotionally correct. In 
marked contrast to these painters, who love elegy and tender- 
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ness so much that it sometimes seems a defect, stand such men 
as Albert Besnard and Frederic Montenard, who run riot in 
all the strength of primary colour and blazing light until one 
feels aggrieved and irritated by their loudness and insistence. 
Of course it is useless to deny the power and virility of Bes- 
nard’s work. The brilliancy and audacity, which mark his 
dealings with colour, are beyond dispute, while some of his 
pictures are full of novel observation conveyed with an 
abandon which is refreshing. He has painted sunsets opulent 
with scarlet and gold and purple, and studies of colour on 
lake shores and water of wondertul intensity, while the effects 
of conflicting and mixed lights have a great fascination for 
him, and have now and then yielded him the secret of their 
beauty. But in spite of much talent his pictures are more 
often amazing than satisfying, and even his portraits are but 
a pretext for experiments in colour. And Besnard as decorator 
is even more distressing than Besnard as a painter of easel 
pictures. It is bad enough to be shouted at from a picture, 
but it can be removed: it is impossible to sit calmly in a room 
with its walls reeling with full pitched and sharply contrasting 
colour. Raffaelli, who draws his inspiration from the life of 
Paris, is also an interesting painter. His earlier work, which 
dealt with suburban life, was full of acute characterisation, 
but it was chill in colour and thin in handling, and apart from 
truth of observation and a certain skill of composition some- 
what repellant. Of recent years, however, a more joyous 
mood has come into his work; his technique has gained in 
coherence and charm, his impasto has become fuller and richer, 
and his atmosphere and colour have attained a purity and 
beauty they lacked before. In these pictures the sunny 
airiness of Paris, the sun glint on church towers and monu- 
ments, and the movement and gaiety of crowds upon the 
boulevards, beneath the flicker of chesnut leaves in springtime 
or autumn, have been realised with a grace and gaiety of 
manner and colour, which make them charming. There are 
other painters who treat the figure picture artistically, but 
those named, with Fantin-Latour (the finest flower painter in 
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France), Henner, and Cottet, are perhaps the most gifted and 
interesting. 

The purely romantic and poetic apprehension of landscape 
which, perhaps more than anything, distinguishes the Barbizon 
men as a group has almost disappeared in French art. In the 
work of some of their personal pupils there are indications of 
its survival, more, however, in method than spirit, and only in 
the pictures of Henri Harpignies and Auguste Pointelin can 
the great tradition be said to live. In method and material * 
Harpignies is compound of two great masters. He is less 
ethereal and poetic than Corot, less significant and profound 
than Rousseau, but he possesses a touch of the gentle lyric 
spirit of the one, and something of the lustier delight in 
strength of the other; and his talent is valid and individual 
_enough to deserve the success it has won in France and on 
this side of the Channel. Pointelin’s art is less obvious in 
derivation and more intimate in spirit. In the multitude of 
pictures, sensational and commonplace, which crowd the old 
Salon every May, delicate landscape such as his is almost lost. 
The elegiac and meditative spirit of his thought is out of har- 
mony with the hysterical screaming of the advanced school, 
or the lifeless realism of the older men, but once seen the 
strange penetrating sweetness of the twilight land he loves 
thrills one to the core. While these men possess much of the 
pictorial dignity and simplicity, and are in the way in which 
they are absorbed in nature, and find it a vehicle for the ex- 
pression of personal emotion closely related to their prede- 
cessors of the romantic movement, in the landscape of a few 
painters one finds the more literal methods of the realists and 
the experiments of the impressionists illumined by poetic 
feeling and a pictorial rather than a merely representative 
intention. In the work of a man like Cazin, who possesses 
an emotional nature as well as great power of observation and 
analysis, values are used as a means of poetic expression, 
which is gained in absolute truth, for his faculty has led him 
to choose the moment when nature herself has set the tune, 
and combined to produce emotion by poetry of light. Materi- 
ally, too, his pictures possess great charm, for his aim seems 
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to be to reproduce the ambient vitreous atmosphere of nature, 
and to attain that he must needs use his material delicately 
and subtly. Sensitiveness to pure and pearly colour, and a 
leaning to serene effects of atmosphere are the most evident 
qualities in Cazin’s landscape, and if his sentiment is restricted 
in range, and more delicate than strong, within these limits, it 
is exquisite, and his handling, while a little wanting in grit, is 
admirable and finely expressive. On the other hand, although 
the sentiment of Emile René Ménard’s work, which has 
attracted much attention at the New Salon, is clearly romantic, 
he has learned much from the impressionists. He understands 
a great variety of natural effects, and seems to be moved pro- 
foundly by them all: his pictures reveal a sympathy with the 
grander elements of landscape, which is rare among his 
countrymen. Whether it be a snow-clad alp rising impressive 
above the richly coloured lower slopes, or a great piled up mass 
of cloud over the sea, the rich quiet of mellow twilight by a 
lake-side, or the solemn splendour of sun-illumined thunder- 
clouds, he is equally impressive. Ménard also paints portraits 
of considerable dignity and character; and both he and Cazin 
frequently introduce figures into their landscapes, and in each 
case the type and treatment is in accord with the difference in 
conception, which marks their feeling for nature. 

The course of art in France, despite the steady current of 
the main streams, has many backwaters, but the fashions and 
fads of the hour cannot all be traced or even mentioned in an 
essay like this. Indeed, one may live in Paris, and miss many 
of these changes, which are but the creatures of a day. Just 
at present there is no fixed creed. Experiment is in the air, 
and with the impressionists and other advanced men to paint 
like the masters is (to use the phrase which most fitly expresses 
such views) ‘not up to date,’ and quite unpardonable. The 
result is that they are all scrambling in an attempt to be be- 
fore their age. Of course without experiment there can be 
no advance, but alteration of technique, except it be necessi- 
tated by conception, of which it is the material expression, is 
utterly futile, and most of the present rage for experiment is 
totally unconnected with such a cause. The whole thing is a 
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pose and affectation, for instead of having something worth 
saying in a noble manner, they have many clever or eccentric 
ways of saying something not worth recording. Apart from 
the greater men, who stand upon their own merits, and the 
experimentalists, contemporary French painting is either vul- 
garly realistic or falsely idealistic. It deals with the common 
side of life, and brings no insight or refined feeling to the task, 
or pursues an abstract ideal of beauty from which all character 
and emotion have been eliminated. Scientifically accurate, 
and often masterly, as their painting is in handling, drawing, 
and arrangement; laboriously though they have reconstructed 
history or realised the exact circumstances under which events 
have taken place, it seems as if they were ever doomed to 
leave the life out, to be eluded in the attempt to grasp the. 
emotion of the incident. But if realism and impressionism 
have produced little of enduring artistic interest and value, 
they have done much which must ultimately prove of lasting 
service to painters. They have introduced a mass of material 
previously considered beneath the artist’s notice into circula- 
tion, and familiarised us with the treatment of many phases of 
life and nature formerly deemed unfitted for pictorial purposes, 
while by resting creation upon reality they have given art a 
more solid basis on which to build. In addition, by study of 
values and investigation into effects of light they have pro- 
vided means for the expression of new emotions, and widened 
the artist’s outlook on the world. Realism of presentment 
having been pushed to an extreme, there are now indications 
of a desire to turn the discoveries of scientific and unemotional 
observation to more artistic uses, and as time passes, and men 
once more discover that art is not imitation but self-expression, 
it will be sought for more and more. In the appreciation in 
which the noble decorations of Chavannes and the exquisite 
portraits of Whistler are held, in the rising influence of Moreau, 
in the quickened sense of colour and chiaroscuro which are 
here and there evident, and, as a straw may show the direction 
of the wind, in the fact that photographs of English pre- 
Raphaelite pictures may be purchased, in the Rue de Rivoli 
there are signs that the next movement in French painting 
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may be a resurge of romance, but whether it will be a mere 
passing fashion or a genuine reawakening it is impossible to 
foretell. 

James L, Caw. 





Art. III—GARDINER’S COMMONWEALTH AND 
PROTECTORATE. 


History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 1649-1660. By 
S. R. Garpiner. Vol. II. Longmans. 1897. 


HE second volume of this important work contains an account 

of the fortunes of England during the critical period 
between 1651 and 1654. It describes the events in which the 
order of things, already moulded by the sword of Cromwell, and 
mainly directed by his powerful hand, was consolidated under 
the Protector’s government, and the Puritan’ Revolution was 
replaced by what may be not inaptly called the Puritan Mon- 
archy—a despotism, but not an uncontrolled despotism, upheld 
by a mighty ruler of men. It sets forth the difficulties which 
beset the new Commonwealth, springing necessarily out of the 
troubles of the time, but never tending to general social anarchy. 
It narrates at length the fall of the effete Long Parliament, and 
the collapse of its short-lived successor; and it explains fully 
the nature of the Protectorate, and of the institutions surrounding 
the throne of Cromwell. As for external affairs, it reviews the 
closing scenes of the armed resistance of Ireland and Scotland, 
and describes the settlement which the Puritan conquerors 
effected north of the Tweed for a time; it dwells at length on 
the phases of the naval struggle with the Dutch, the fiercest in 
which England had been yet engaged, in her efforts to gain 
supremacy at sea; and it follows carefully, and in minute detail, 
the long course of the negotiations with France and Spain, most 
significant of the power of Puritan England, and of her position 
in the councils of Europe, that ultimately led to the French 
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alliance, which has been condemned as the capital fault of Crom- 
well’s foreign policy. A subsequent volume will, doubtless, place 
before us the settlement of the affairs of Ireland, and especially 
of the Irish land, which forms one of the most unhappy features 
in a disastrous history, and of which the evil consequences are 
felt to this hour. 

How Mr. Gardiner has treated this stirring theme, big with 
the destinies of England, in succeeding ages, may be gathered 
from the writings he has already given to the world. This 
volume has not the animating charm of genius; it shows little 
descriptive and dramatic power; it often fails to make the 
sequence of events and their relations stand out in clear relief ; 
it does not form a striking, even a well-ordered, narrative. It is 
sometimes overburdened with petty details, which weary and do 
not impress the reader; and it is deficient in the historical art, 
which combines masses of facts in their just proportions, and 
arranges them in their true perspective. Occasionally, too, Mr. 
Gardiner’s views and judgments seem to us not well founded ; 
for example, his well-known Home Rule sympathies affect and 
even distort the conclusions he has formed on Irish affairs and 
Irish opinion after the Cromwellian conquest. Yet, notwith- 
standing imperfections and even faults, this volume, like those 
of the author’s other works, is a contribution of sterling and 
lasting value to the rapidly increasing store of the treasures of 
English history. The industry and research it displays are most 
praiseworthy ; whole passages of the narrative bring out events 
and incidents, often of great importance, as they were never 
brought out before, and largely increase our knowledge of them. 
We would especially refer to the pictures of the social move- 
ments of the time; to the excellent description of the Dutch war, 
and of its hard fought and doubtful battles; to the well con- 
sidered and exhaustive account of the Constitutional changes 
ending in the form of government established by the Protec- 
torate; and to the elaborate, if certainly prolix analysis, of the 
intrigues, the ambidextrous dealing, and the shifty State-craft, 
which mark the diplomacy of this period, and its foreign policy. 
Mr. Gardiner’s portrait of the master spirit of the day, of the 
great head of the State in England, is perhaps wanting in ideal- 
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ising force, and hardly does justice to Cromwell’s genius; but 
we have no doubt it is essentially correct. It places him in his 
true position ; it sets before us the massive lineaments of that 
incarnation of the best English qualities, deeply affected, indeed, 
by the influences of the age, but English in their strength, their 
boldness, their wise ambition, their large but measured views, 
their well-balanced judgment; but English, too, in their unques- 
tionable defects, intense prejudice, and occasionally hard and 
narrow selfishness. As to the language of the volume, it is not 
eloquent, but it flows in a clear and equable stream that easily 
carries a reader along. We have noticed, however, a few faulty 
expressions, and Mr. Gardiner has once or twice described the 
Commonwealth of Enyland as the Republic, a slip of the pen 
that he will, no doubt, rectify. 

When the narrative opens, the rule of the Commonwealth had 
become all but established in the Three Kingdoms, The war in 
Ireland, indeed, still lingered ; the sacerdotal party still lifted its 
head, and had levies of Celts in the field; but Drogheda and 
Wexford had done their work, Ireton was about to invade the 
West, and the divisions of the Irishry made their weakness mani- 
fest. Elements of resistance were not wanting in Scotland; the 
nobility and the Kirk hated the power of the Southron; the 
fierce spirit of independence stirred the nation, but Worcester 
had been a second Flodden; Scotland, for the present, was in 
the grasp of the conquerors. England had long been in the 
power of the Council of State, backed by Cromwell and his in- 
vincible army; the Monarchy and the Church were things of 
the past ; the Cavaliers had finally laid down their arms; the 
classes, that had been dominant under Charles and Laud, had 
become completely subject to the Puritan yoke. Nevertheless, 
the rule of the sword was not tyrannical ; the army and its great 
chief maintained order, and gave liberty, even in a large 
measure, to all who obeyed the existing government; the struc- 
ture of society was not broken up; if Puritanism made its 
authority everywhere felt, there was no anarchy, and little revolu- 
tionary excess. But though England was not a misgoverned 
land, and had escaped the worst results of a time of civil war 
and trouble, the inevitable consequences appeared of the ruin of 
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an old order of things, of the destruction of institutions revered 
for centuries, of the shock caused by the snapping of the strong 
ties of usage, tradition, and accepted faith—of the loosening, in 
a word, of the minds of men from their moorings. These 
symptoms were seen, on the one hand, in a reaction of sentiment 
towards the fallen Monarchy, felt even by men who had pulled 
it down. This was perceived and discouraged by Cromwell, 
inspired doubtless by a not ignoble ambition, and conscious that 
his mission was to direct the State :— 

‘Cromwell listened patiently till Whitelocke talked of fixing a day on 
which either the eldest or the second son of the late king might ‘‘ Come in 
and accept the government, if it could be done with safety and preserva- 
tion of the rights of Englishmen.” ‘‘ That,” replied Cromwell, oracularly, 
‘* will be a business of more than ordinary difficulty ; but really, I think, 
if it may be done with safety, and preservation of our rights both as 
Englishmen and Christians, that a settlement of somewhat of a monarchi- 
cal power in it would be very effectual.” * 

The effects of the revolution appeared, on the other hand, in 
the extravagances of the zealots of the Fifth Monarchy, in Uto- 
pian dreams wild as those of Rousseau, especially in mad theories 
about society and the rights of property, though these, on the 
whole, had little influence on the sober and Conservative English 
nature :— 


‘The scheme which Winstanley recommended to Cromwell was nothing 
less than a social revolution ; not only kings, but lords of the manor, 
lawyers, landlords, and a tithe-supported clergy, were to vanish from the 
face of the country. In the place of the existing life of competition, was 
to be established a collectivist society, in which all worked under the 
superintendence of elected overseers for the good of all. No money was 
to be tolerated in this strange commonwealth ; and the death penalty was 
reserved for two crimes, murder on the one hand, and buying and selling 
on the other.’ 


These ideas, however, were but as weak cross currents on a 
strong tide, setting a contrary way. Cromwell and the army 
were the real depositaries of power ; the tendencies of the great 
chief and his followers, especially of most of his principal officers, 
were on the side of order, and moderate changes in the State, 
The Puritan soldiery, indeed, abhored Irish Papists, and would 
have crushed Prelacy had it attempted to rise; and were eager 
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enough to grasp revolutionary spoils, notably estates forfeited in 
the Irish Civil War. But they insisted on maintaining authority 
and law; their demands, for England at least, were for practical 
reforms, This distinctly appeared in the famous Army Peti- 
tion :— 

‘They asked that the Gospel might be propagated, and its ministers sup- 
ported otherwise than by tithe ; that the resolutions of the Committee on 
law should be taken into consideration ; that profane and scandalous per- 
sons should be expelled from places of authority, making room for *‘ men 
of truth, fearing God, and hating covetousness ;” that county committees 
should be appointed to redress grievances arising out of the collection of 
excise ; that the debts of the Commonwealth should he satisfied before 
private persons received anything from the public revenue ; that soldiers 
should be paid their arrears ; that promises made to Royalists by articles 
of war should be fulfilled ; that the revenue should be brought into a 
single treasury, and a balance-sheet be published ; that a Committee, on 
which no member of Parliament should have a seat, might be appointed 
to report on monopolies, pluralities, and exorbitant salaries ; that vaga- 
bonds might be suppressed, and work found for the poor, whilst the 
restrictions placed on employment by corporations are to be relaxed in 
favour of deserving soldiers. Finally, as if distrusting the good will of 
the existing Parliament to carry out this extensive programme, the peti- 
tioners asked ‘‘ that a new representative might be elected.” ’ 

The immense majority of Englishmen concurred in these 
views. Mr. Gardiner has done well to bring the fact distinctly 
out, for it marks the wide difference between the English and 
the French Revolutions, the brilliant ideals of the last, and their 
wild extravagance, disappearing ina sea of anarchy andblood, The 
‘ Leviathan’ of Hobbes falls in, partly, with this trend of opinion. 
We do not quite agree with Mr. Gardiner in his estimate of this 
book ; but its whole tendency is on the side of firm and stable 
government, while, in its materialism and its purely selfish 
ethics, it betrays the disenchantment and the exhaustion that 
follow the experiences of civil war and its evils, At this time, 
however, the one great institution which had survived the over- 
throw of the old order of things had become reduced to nothing- 
ness, and was tottering to its fall. The Long Parliament had 
subverted the Monarchy and the Church; it had usurped 
supreme authority in the State, it had transformed England in 
the whole sphere of politics. But it had been overshadowed by 
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the army it had created; it had been mutilated, ‘ purged,’ and 
made all but impotent, and though it still contained many able 
men, the majority in it was a corrupt and worthless remnant. 
It was an organisation, in a word, that had done its work, and 
that was full of elements of disease and decay; the salt had lost 
its savour, and had become noisome. Cromwell thus described 
the Parliament which, to the last, he was unwilling to destroy : 


‘ “* As for members of Parliament,” he said, ‘‘ the army begins to have a 
strange distaste against them, and I wish there were not too much cause 
for it ; and really their pride and ambition and self-seeking, engrossing all 
places of honour and profit to themselves and their friends, and their daily 
breaking forth into new and violent parties and factions ; their delay of 
business, and design to perpetuate themselves, and to continue the power 
in their own hands ; their meddling in private matters between party and 
party, contrary to the institution of Parliament, and their injustice and 
partiality in those matters, and the scandalous lives of some of the chief of 
them ; these things, my lord, do give much ground for people to open 
their mouths against them, and to dislike them, nor can they be kept 
within the bounds of justice and law or reason, they themselves being the 
supreme power in the nation, liable to no account to any, nor to be con- 
trolled or regulated by any other power ; their being none superior or co- 
ordinate with them.” ’ 


The Parliament was equally an object of popular dislike and 
contempt :— 

‘ This reeking mass of popular discontent must have strengthened the 
hands of those who opposed the Government on political grounds. The 
military preachers had for some time been able to defy Parliament 
unchecked. Before the end of March one of them announced at Black- 
friars that they intended speedily to destroy ‘‘ that accursed Parliament at 
Westminster.” ‘‘ Rather,” said an officer, ‘‘ than we will suffer this Par- 
liament to sit any longer, we will bring in the Cavaliers and make a 
Parliament of them, whom we know have a great deal more of honour and 
purity than they.” On April 10, a young glazier, preaching at Somerset 
House, told his audience that ‘‘ They should ere long see greater destruc- 
tion fall on the Parliament than ever befell the Cavaliers.” ’ 


Meantime, Cromwell's work in Ireland had been accomplished ; 
the island had been more thoroughly conquered than had ever 
been the case in its preceding history. Mr. Gardiner, differing 
from other writers, thinks that Ireton was an incapable chief, 
and ought to have finished the war much sooner; his operations 
were certainly halting and slow. The only interest, however, in 
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these last scenes of a terrible conflict protracted for years, con- 
sists in the fresh proof they afford of the miserable divisions 
which, since 1641, had wrecked the hopes and the cause of 
revolted Ireland. After Drogheda and Wexford, the priestly 
faction, the heads of the Confederates of 1643-4, the represen- 
tatives, in a sense, of Catholic Ireland, regained the ascendency 
they had lost for a time; a Celtic army appeared in the field, 
commanded by a Celtic Catholic bishop, but it recklessly offered 
battle, and was almost wholly destroyed. Meanwhile the 
sacerdotal leaders had denounced ‘the Dagon of loyalty,’ and had 
baffled and thwarted Ormond and the Royalist forces; the 
Royalist army melted away ; even the Moderates of the Pale fell 
off; the cause of Charles II. in Ireland was finally lost. 
Amidst dissensions like these, it was not difficult to bring a hope- 
less resistance to an end; whether Ireton was a bad general or 
not, the towns on and beyond the Shannon had soon fallen. An 
attempt to make the condottiere Duke of Lorraine the leader of 
the Irish Catholics in the interest of Rome, repudiated by 
Charles and Clanricarde, failed, and the subjugation of the 
country was ere long complete. Ireland, as in the days of the 
Desmond War, was a land of desolation, ashes, and blood; and 
evil confiscation, on an enormous scale, was to follow in the train 
of Puritan conquest :— 

‘ Heavily had the Irish people suffered. A calculation, rough indeed, 
but proceeding from a competent statistician, reckons the diminution of 
the native population at 616,000 out of 1,466,000. Those who perished 
were the victims of plague and famine as well as of the sword. Since 
Cromwell’s departure, famine had been deliberately employed as a means 
of overpowering the scattered remnants who took refuge in bogs and moun- 
tains.’ 

Mr. Gardiner makes these remarks on the state of Ireland and 
of Irish feeling and opinion at this conjuncture :— 

‘The hand of the Englishman was everywhere felt, with the result that 
the spirit of Irish nationality had never risen higher than on the day when 
its outward manifestation seemed hopelessly beaten to the ground, because 
it found a home in the breasts of all who, from whatever race they might 
be descended, were treated as outcasts on account of their devotion to the 


Roman Catholic religion. Two centuries before, the English sovereign 
had been confronted by a congeries of Irish tribes. The English Common- 
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wealth was confronted by an Irish nation. The people, under its clergy, 
had shed the organs—the Supreme Council, the Lord-Lieutenant, the 
Lord-Deputy—which fostered the notion that Ireland was but part of a 
larger community inhabiting the whole of the British Isles. It was this 
steady growth of Irish national feeling which constituted the real difficulty 
of the conquerors.’ 


This view is, we believe, mistaken in important points; as we 
have said, Mr. Gardiner’s Home Rule ideas mislead him in his 
judgment on Irish history. It is, no doubt, true that after the 
Cromwellian Conquest, the Irish Catholics were fused together 
more completely than they had been before; the sons of Barons 
of the Pale and of Celtic princes were placed on the same level 
through the persecution of their common faith, and the wrongs 
done to the two races, It is also true that, in the rising of 1689- 
91, although the distinction was still clearly marked, the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Celtic-Irish Catholics were found united in the 
same camp, and fought together in the same cause, and all were 
equally involved in the ruin that followed. But it is not true 
that in the Civil War of 1641-52, or in the struggle that ended 
at the Boyne and Aghrim, the spirit of ‘nationality,’ in a 
rational sense, made itself manifest among the Irish Catholics ; 
Preston and O’Neill and their adherents were at daggers drawn ; 
the Confederates of Kilkenny, with Rinuccini at their head, 
thought of the interests not of Ireland bat of Rome; Sarsfield 
and the chief Irish officers of James IL. looked rather to the 
Stuart than to the Irish cause, which, after the death of 
Owen Roe O’Neill, had become a tradition. Besides, this view 
is historically false ; it identifies ‘ Irish nationality’ with Catholic 
Ireland alone, just as if, even in the seventeenth century, there was 
no Protestant and Presbyterian Ireland, powerful elements of the 
Irish community, completely divided from the Irish Catholics, 
and whose ‘nationality ’ was not Irish, just as the Home Rulers 
of this day will not look the facts of the situation in the face, 
confound the Irish Catholics with Ireland as a whole, and 
thrust Presbyterian and Protestant Ireland out of sight, though 
these represent the principal part of the intelligence and the 
wealth of the country. The real truth is that Ireland never was 
a ‘nation;’ the events of her history stopped the development of 
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her tribes, clans, and septs into ‘ national’ unity ; her ‘spirit of 
nationality’ is a deceptive phrase, and, since the conquests of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, she forms a community 
of three distinct peoples, separated from each other in race, in 
faith, and by the memories of the past. 

The conquest of Scotland by Puritan England was altogether 
different from that of Ireland. Cromwell, indeed, and his army 
had no liking for Scotsmen ; but Scotland had saved Parliament- 
ary England at the most critical moment of the Civil War, and 
neither the Council of State nor Cromwell thought of crushing 
the Scottish people down as ‘rebellious and idolatrous Irish 
Papists’ had been crushed. Scotland, too, though divided 
between the Highland tribes and the Teutonic settlers, who held 
the Lowlands, had been made a nation by the Monarchy and the 
Kirk ; the great deeds of Montrose had not been forgotten; her 
races were united in hate of the southron, and knew what 
national independence meant. After Worcester, however, there 
was no choice but submission; for the moment Scotland 
bowed under the victor’s yoke. The policy of the English 
Puritan leaders, while it aimed at effacing all that remained of 
the Monarchy, and reminded Scotsmen that they were a distinct 
people, was to conciliate and to promote Scottish material in- 
terests :— 

‘The ancient kingdom of Scotland, proud of her glorious traditions, 
was no longer to be counted among the nations of Europe. In compensa- 
tion she was to share in the liberties of Englishmen. Then followed an 
appeal to the material interests of the people. The estates of those who 
had invaded England in 1648 and 1657 were to be confiscated to pay the 
expenses of the war, and the lands thus acquired by the Commonwealth 
were to be leased at easy rates, thereby enabling the cultivators of the soil 
to live with a more comfortable subsistence than formerly, and like a free 
people delivered through God’s assistance from the former slavery, vassal- 
age and oppression.’ 

The administration of justice, too, half barbarous and mono- 
polised by feudal nobles, was to be made better by the establish- 
ment of Courts of the State :— 

‘On April 8 the Council of State appointed seven judges, four of whom 
were English, to form a provisional Court of Judicature. On May 18 this 
Court established itself in Edinburgh. If fair and open dealing could win 
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the hearts of Scotsmen, the desired end ought now to have been in sight. 
** Justice,” explained an Englishman, ‘‘ was wont to be open and free for- 
merly for none but great men ; but now it flows equally for all ; which 
will, in a short time, make them sensible from what bondage they have 
been delivered.” ‘‘To speak truth,” was the half reluctant admission of 
a Scot, “the English were more merciful and indulgent to the Scots, nor 
was the Scots to their own countrymen and neighbours, and their justice 
exceeded the Scots in many things, as was reported.”’ 

Scotland, nevertheless, resented a Union imposed by force, 
and the obliteration of the symbols of the national life; it is 
characteristic of the English nature, unsympathetic, and seldom 
able to understand the feelings and ideas of other races, that the 
Puritan soldiery could not comprehend the sentiment of the 
vanquished people, and regarded the Scots as fools because they 
would not accept, with delight, the benefits forced on them by 
the conqueror’s sword :— 

‘On April 12, the declaration for a union and for the election of a com- 
mittee to approve of the details was read at the Market Cross of Edin- 
burgh in the presence of a vast multitude. The English soldiers shouted 
their approval as ‘‘ complying with Parliament in their free conferring of 
liberty upon a conquered people.” The Scottish crowd gave no sign of 
satisfaction. ‘So senseless,” remarked an English reporter of the same, 
** are the people of their own good that scarce a man of them showed any 
sign of rejoicing, though the most flourishing of their kings would have 
given the best pearl in their crown to have procured a vote in Parliament 
for their equal shares in the laws of England.”’ 

The rising of Glencairn ere long followed; but it was a feeble 
and ill combined effort, ending only in disaster and discord ; 
Monk easily overran and subdued the country. This lieutenant 
of Cromwell was guilty of some atrocious acts, and instances of 
confiscation and rapine occurred ; but Scotland, on the whole, 
was not treated, in any sense, as unhappy Ireland had been; and 
the people gradually acquiesced in the Union, though with reluct- 
ance, for the Union certainly was a beneficent measure from a 
material and even a social point of view :— 

‘There was to be absolute freedom of trade on the borders ; no taxes 
were to be raised in Scotland which were not proportionable to those on 
the English side ; all tenures implying vassalage and servitude were to be 
swept away ; fines and other payments by tenants to be moderated and 
commuted by the State. Military services and heritable jurisdictions with 
all fees and casualties appertaining to the lords were abolished, whilst 
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popular courts baron were set up in each locality, to be composed of the 
suitors of the manor court, with power to determine by the verdict of a 
jury all pleas arising out of contracts, debts, promises, and trespasses, 
when the amount sued for did not exceed the value of forty shillings.’ 
The difference between the conquest of Ireland and that of 
Scotland, and of the policy adopted towards both countries was 
one of the many causes of the wide distinction between the sub- 
sequent history of the two peoples. The efforts of the Common- 
wealth had soon reduced the infant colonies of England to sub- 
mission ; the colonial mercantile system did not yet exist; they 
were given ample liberty to trade, an arrangement that might 
have prevented the great revolt which the reign of George III. 
was to witness. From domestic we turn to foreign affairs, and 
to the relations between Puritan England and the Powers of 
Europe. In reviewing this province Mr. Gardiner, we think, 
might have taken a wider and more comprehensive survey. At 
this conjuncture the English Commonwealth was probably the 
most important of civilised States. Its army, ere long to appear 
before Dunkirk, under the command of Turenne, was invincible 
and of formidable strength; its navy, a legacy of Charles I., was, 
on the whole, the best in existence ; the Dutch Republic was its 
only rival on the seas. On the other hand, Austria and all the 
German States had been completely exhausted by the Thirty 
Years’ War; France was torn and weakened by the civil strife 
of the Fronde; Spain had long been on the path of decline. 
The important position of England was brought clearly out by 
the efforts made by France and Spain, still in continuous war, 
to secure the Commonwealth as an ally ; but the policy of the 
Council of State and its head was as yet uncertain; it really 
inclined to one side or to the other as English interests seemed 
to require. A long series of disputes, however, was about to 
lead to a rupture between Puritan England and the Dutch Re- 
public. Each was the foremost naval Power of the day; if the 
fleets of England were superior in force, there was nothing to 
compare to the Dutch trading marine; and the flags of the two 
nations had been in conflict in the seas of Europe, of America, and 
of the Far East of Asia. Innumerable causes of complaint had 
arisen ; the celebrated Navigation Act had just became law; 
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and the express object of this was to cripple and destroy the 
immense carrying trade of the Dutch, and to shut them out from 
our colonial commerce. The quarrel came to a head owing to 
the English claim to the sovereignty of the Seas around the 
British Islands, and to the homage of foreign flags in these 
waters ; the claim implied the humiliation of a proud rival; war 
broke out in the summer of 1652. 

The fierce contest that followed lasted nearly two years. Mr. 
Gardiner’s description of its stirring scenes, like his description 
of those of the Civil War is, by many degrees, the best we pos- 
sess, The first conditions of the war were thus tersely expressed 
in a phrase dropped by a Dutch envoy : ‘ The English are about 
to attack a mountain of gold, we are about to attack a mountain 
of iron;’ it was a struggle between a great mercantile Power 
with an inferior fleet and a Power with a superior fleet and a 
much smaller mercantile marine. The Dutch seamen, no doubt, 
excelled in skill; Eugland, though Mr. Gardiner has underrated 
Blake, had no admiral to compare with Van Tromp; and they 
possessed the elements of naval power afforded by their immense 
commerce. But, owing to the maladministration of a Govern- 
ment composed of burghers, filled with the narrow shop-keeping 
spirit, the war marine of the Dutch was in a bad condition ; the 
ships were weak and ill found and their gunnery faulty, as was 
seen at the fight of Camperdown a century and a half after- 
wards. On the other hand, if the trade of England at sea was 
still relatively small she had a much more powerful fleet than 
her enemy ; it may be specially remarked that its gunnery ser- 
vice was better and more scientific than that of the Dutch, ‘ to 
aim at the hull and not at the rigging,’ had already become an 
English naval maxim, as it was in the days of Jervis and Nelson. 
The position, too, of the territory of the Dutch greatly exposed 
them to the attack of a superior fleet :— 


‘The geographical configuration of land and water was eminently ad- 
vantageous to the island Commonwealth. The shores of England—to 
adopt the language of a sea captain of the day—covered the tracts of 
Dutch commerce ‘like an eagle’s wing extended over her body,” with the 
additional advantage that during three quarters of the year the prevailing 
winds were westerly, thus making it difficult even for a superior force to 
inflict much damage on the harbours on the English side of the North 
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! Sea. On the other hand the Dutch merchantmen, with the exception of 
those engaged in the Baltic trade, had to run the gauntlet of the Channel, 
where they would be exposed to an enemy able to sally forth from any 
one of the ports on the northern shore, and retreat to a point of safety at 
his pleasure. The only alternative was the long and hazardous passage 
round the northern coast of Scotland, and even when this risk had been 
faced by a homeward bound fleet, a hostile force might easily cut it off 
before the shelter of the Texel had been gained.’ 


In these circumstances one of the principal objects of the 
English was to destroy the commerce of their foes. This mode 
of conducting war at sea has been often condemned, and it is 
not effective against a Power that does not depend on maritime 
trade; but it was formidable in the extreme against the Dutch 
Republic; nor should we forget that a school of naval officers 
believe that it might prove almost fatal to modern England. 
Mr. Gardiner justly remarks :— 


‘The population of the Dutch Republic received sustenance almost en- 
tirely from her enormous commerce. The destruction of that commerce 
would entail, as a certainty, the starvation and consequently the submis- 
sion of the people. Her fleets, conscious of the danger, would be em- 
ployed in the protection of her own trade, whilst there was comparatively 
little on the English side to invite attack. An English raid upon the 
enemy’s merchant shipping was therefore the easiest way of searching for 
his fighting force. It followed that the English Government, after detach- 
ing a few vessels to convoy its own merchantmen, had the whole of its re- 
maining fleet disposeable for service in any quarter where it might deem 
fittest to employ it, whilst the Dutch commanders being of necessity * 
pinned down to certain trade routes, their movements could be calculated 
to a nicety.’ 





Mr. Gardiner thus describes the naval tactics of the day; they 
afforded opportunity to skill in seamanship and to fighting power 
in a confused meleé; but they were not scientific in the highest 


sense. The description nearly corresponds to that of Captain 
Mahan :— 


* According to the prevailing system, it was of the utmost importance 
to gain the wind, in the first place, because it enabled the commander to 
launch his fireships against the enemy, and, in the second place, because 
it placed his fighting ships in a position in which they could bear down on 
the hostile fleet, and thrusting themselves through it, could attack with 
their broadsides individual vessels on the less defended partse—the bows 
or the quarters. So slight was the carrying power of the cannon of those 
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days that not much damage would be inflicted upon the bows of the at- 
tacking force as it approached. This method had two main defects ; by 
disseminating the attack amongst individual ships, it threw away the ad- 
vantage which would have been gained if the whole fleet, or a large group 
of it, had concentrated its fire as it passed through, upon a single portion 
of the enemy’s defence ; and further, when once the attack was over, the 
positions of the two fleets, with respect to the wind were reversed, and the 
enemy being now to windward was able in his turn to attack in precisely 
the same position as he had been attacked before. The result was that 
the advantage would fall to the best equipped ships and the more disci- 
plined crews, but to this result the skill of the commanders-in-chief con- 
tributed but little.’ 


In a detailed account of the naval battles that followed—some 
of the fiercest ever fought at sea—we must refer to Mr. Gar- 
diner’s excellent narrative. Notwithstanding the backward 
tactics of the age, the superior skill of Van Tromp was very 
conspicuous ; off Portland he bore down on the divided English 
fleet very much after the fashion of Nelson ; at the fight off the 
Gabbard he broke the English line. His fine seamanship, too, 
was remarkable; he doubled Cape Grisnez with a crippled 
squadron, a feat declared impossible by the enemy’s pilots; and 
he never failed to give proof of energy and resource. But his 
success was baffled by the misconduct of his short-sighted 
Government ; his ships were usually deficient in munitions and 
supplies ; more than once this deprived him of the fruits of suc- 
cess; he was sometimes ill seconded by subordinates filled with 
the animosities and jealousies of separate States; and the fleets 
he commanded were seldom a match for the enemy. Mr. Gar- 
diner does not believe the story that after Van Tromp’s victory 
off Dungeness he hoisted the famous broom to his masthead :— 
‘ No Dutch authority mentions the story, and no English autho- 
rity earlier than the Perfect Account. . . . Those who 
have read Tromp’s modest despatches will be the last to credit 
him with a boastful display.’ 

Mr. Gardiner is perhaps hardly just to Blake; as a seaman 
he was not the equal of Van Tromp, but Nelson has described 
him as one of our greatest admirals; and the traditions of our 
naval service confirm this view. It was a magnificent exploit 
that with but twenty-five ships he fought Van Tromp with 
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eighty-five and only lost two, and this when he was abandoned 
by part of his fleet :— 

‘Twenty of Blake’s ships—some of them hired merchantmen, some 
of them men-of-war—held aloof and took no part in the action. 
The disparity of numbers, great enough before, now became overwhelm- 
ing. Blake, with but twenty-five ships, was left to struggle with eighty- 
five. No heroism could countervail such odds, and after losing two ships, 
the Garland and the Bonaventure, Blake was well satisfied to return to 
Dover, whence, on the following day, he made his retreat to the Downs. 
His honour and the honour of the crews who followed him into the fight 
remained untarnished.’ 


The distress caused by the destruction of the commerce of the 
Dutch was terrible, while the English suffered but little com- 
mercial loss :— 

‘In that once busy mart (Amsterdam) three thousand houses were to 
let, and the grass was growing in many of the streets. A glover who had 
employed forty-eight hands was now working as a journeyman ; whilst a 
manufacturer of silk fine lace, who in better times had found employment 
for three or four hundred girls, had been compelled to dismiss all but 
three.’ 


We think, nevertheless, that a study of the war rather con- 
firms the view that the result of a contest at sea depends more 
on the destruction of an enemy’s fleets than of his commerce. 
The Dutch held out, ruined as their maritime trade was, until 
their fleet was decidedly beaten. 

Meanwhile, the feud between the army and the Parliament 
had led to a great crisis in the State; an Assembly, for the most 
part corrupt and feeble, had come to an ignominious end. Crom- 
well had no sympathy with a degenerate body of men; but he 
was alive to the risk and the danger of overthrowing the only 
constitutional link between the England of the past and the 
present, the only surviving symbol of old authority and law. 
He endeavoured to act as a mediator for some time; his position 
and character are thus described by a foreign observer :— 

‘ He is a man of great foresight, of a lofty spirit, and capable, whatever 
happens, of parrying blows directed against himself, and of retaining the 
affection and esteem of both parties, and, in fine, of preserving the inde- 
pendence of the authority which he exercises, disposing at his free will of 


all military offices, and influencing all by the modesty of his life, in which 
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there is no display or magnificence. At present—it was otherwise for- 
merly—he is applauded, but not loved by all; his riches, or to speak 
more correctly, his treasures, increase daily through his conduct and he 
thereby looks to maintain himself in augmented authority and power.’ 


The heads of the army pressed for the moderate reforms, to 
which we have referred before, and insisted that the Parliament 
should be dissolved, and replaced by a representative body fit to 
discharge its trust, and to carry out what they deemed the 
national mandate :— 


‘ Wherever we catch a glimpse of Cromwell’s proceedings we find him 
working for a dissolution to be attained by an understanding between 
Parliament and army, rather than by revolutionary action. . . . Re- 
volutionary as was the attitude of the officers, their demands were singu- 
larly moderate. After a religious exordium, they begged their fellow- 
soldiers to stand by them in insisting upon fuur points—the ‘ establish- 
ment of successive Parliaments consisting of men faithfyl to the interest 
of the Commonwealth, men of truth, fearing God, and hating covetous- 
ness ;” the reform of the law ; liberty of conscience without encourage- 
ment ‘‘ to such as are popish or profane in the exercise of their superstitious 
forms and licentious practices ;” lastly, ‘‘ the assurance of the countenance 
and encouragement to those who faithfully dispensed the Gospel.” ’ 


Cromwell laboured to effect a compromise on these terms, but 
he gradually began to see that the Parliament was not to be 
trusted, and probably that the knot could be only untied by him- 
self. This conversation with Whitelocke was significant :— 


‘So anomalous was the position of the existing Parliament that White- 
locke could do little but express a hope that the majority of its members 
would, when it came to the point, be better advised. Cromwell promptly 
replied that there was no hope for them now and that ‘‘ some course must 
be thought of to curb and restrain them, or we shall be ruined by them.” 
‘* We ourselves,” pleaded Whitelocke, with his eyes fixed on the constitu- 
tional difficulty, ‘‘ have acknowledged them the supreme power and taken 
our commissions and authority in the highest concernments from them, 
and how to restrain and curb them after this, it will be hard to find a way 
out of it.” Constitutional objections only seemed to irritate Cromwell. 
‘* What,” he asked with a sudden outburst, ‘‘ if a man should take on him 
to be king?”’ 


After long negotiations the Parliamentary leaders consented 
that a Bill was to be brought in to dissolve the Parliament and 
to elect another representative Assembly in its stead. Cromwell 
still clung to the idea of a settlement of this kind; and, provided 
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the Parliament fulfilled this pledge, was averse to the subversion 
of the present order of things by force :— 


‘Whatever may have been Cromwell’s feelings in this matter, he was 
not yet converted to the doctrine that the army was justified in overthrow- 
ing Parliament by force. . . . Cromwell's resolution to stand by 
Parliament was, however, conditional on its readiness to proceed with the 
Bill for the new representation.’ 


The Parliament, however, broke faith; like the French Con- 
vention of 1795, and certainly with much less excuse, it would 
not dissolve itself ; and it sought to perpetuate its existence by 
means of the very measure which was to create its successor :— 


‘ Vane’s love of finesse as well as the strength of Cromwell’s subsequent 
indignation, point to him as the author of the scheme now adopted, even 
though no direct evidence to that effect has come down to us. Parliament 
was to transmute the Bill before it into one for filling up vacancies, 
leaving the old members not merely to retain their seats, but to decide on 
the qualifications of those newly elected, and there are some reasons for 
believing that it was intended that this system of recruiting was to be ap- 
plied to each successive Parliament, so that there never would be a 
general election again. As soon as the Bill was passed Parliament would 
adjourn until November, thus rendering it impossible legally to repeal or 
modify the Act. In the meanwhile the Government would be adminis- 
tered by the Council of State, in which, though Cromwell and the officers 
had a majority as regarded the war, the Parliamentasians had a majority 
as regarded domestic affairs.’ 


This scheme was not only a violation of a pledge, it was a 
conspiracy against Parliamentary rule, and against the institu- 
tions and the will of the nation. Cromwell endeavoured to the 
last moment to avert a coup d’etat, and some of the Parliamentary 
leaders appear to have yielded to his remonstrances, perhaps his 
threats. But the majority in the Parliament would listen to 
nothing : it proceeded to transform the Bill for the election of 
a new Parliament into a scheme to prolong its authority, and to 
make this supreme in the State :— 

‘When the morning arrived, a few of those who had been present at the 
discussion of the preceding night dropped into Cromwell’s lodgings to 
carry on the argument. Before long it was announced that Parliament 
was sitting, and all who were members, with the exception of Cromwell, 
went off to attend the House. On their arrival they found the Bill 
already under discussion. The House, it appears, had no mind to be 
bound by the stipulations of its leaders. It was not the “‘grandees” who 
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had most to fear from the enquiry into peculation which was dreaded 
from a Government under the influence of the army, but the rank and 
file of the party who had dabbled in corruption. Sweeping aside the pro- 
mises made by its leaders, the House itself had called for the Bill, and 
sought to hurry it through before Cromwell could be informed. In vain 
Harrison warned them of the risk they were incurring. The House had 
taken the bit between its teeth, and Vane and his companions who had 
given the promise overnight—perhaps excusing their conduct on the 
ground that they were powerless to resist the current—either joined 
heartily in the work of the majority, or remained silent spectators of the 
scene.’ 


Incensed at the breach of a most solemn compact, and pro- 
bably fearing danger to the State, Cromwell at once cut all 
controversy short by his sword. The scene of the annihilation 
of the Long Parliament has been often described; but Mr. 
Gardiner’s description is much the fullest and the best; we 
quote from his interesting narrative at some length :— 


‘Seeing how the tide was running Harrison despatched a messenger to 
Cromwell. The moment that the news reached him, Cromwell flamed up 
in wrath against the promise breakers, called in an officer and bade him 
summon a guard of soldiers. Taking the men with him, he stationed 
them at all the approaches to the House, after which he entered and took 
his seat. It was noted that he was dressed in plain black clothes, with 
grey worsted stockings, apparently as if he had not intended to appear in 
the House on that day. For a while he sat silently watching the pro- 
ceedings, then beckoning to Harrison, he whispered in his ear that he 
judged the Parliament ripe for dissolution. Even Harrison was sobered 
by the momentousness of the impending catastrophe. ‘‘ Sir,” lie replied, 
‘the work is very great and dangerous, therefore I desire you seriously 
to consider of it before you engage in it.’’ For a quarter of an hour longer 
Cromwell kept his seat. At last the Speaker put the first question ‘‘ that 
this Bill do pass.” ‘‘ This,” said Cromwell to Harrison, ‘‘ is the time. 
T must doit.” Standing up as if to speak to the question, he stirred the 
memories which lay within him of the earlier and better days of that great 
assembly. He acknowledged “‘ its pains and care of the public good.” 
After a while his tone changed. He told the astonished members “ of 
their injustice, delays of justice, self-interest and other faults,” ‘‘ charging 
them not to have a heart to do anything for the public good, to have 
espoused the corrupt interest of Presbytery, and lawyers who were the 
supporters of tyranny and oppression, and finally to have resolved to per- 
petuate themselves in power.” 

‘The rush of words betrayed the growing wrathfulness of the man. 
‘« Perhaps,” he said, ‘‘you think this is not parliamentary language. I 
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confess it is not, neither are you to expect any such from me.” Then 
putting on his hat, he stepped forward, and, striding up and down, 
addressed cutting remarks to individual members. ‘‘Some of you,” he 
said, looking fixedly at Martin and Wentworth as he spoke, ‘‘are whore- 
masters. Others,” he continued, pointing to one or another with his hand, 
‘are drunkards, and some corrupt and unjust men, and scandalous to the 
profession of the Gospel. It is not fit that you should sit as a Parliament 
any longer. You have sat long enough unless you had done more good.” 
At last Sir Peter Wentworth rose to complain of this unbecoming lan- 
guage, ‘“‘the more horrid,” he said, “‘in that it came from their servant 
whom they had so highly treated and obliged.” His words irritated 
Cromwell past endurance. ‘‘Come, come,” he cried, ‘I will put an end 
to your prating. You are no Parliament. I say you are no Parliament. 
I will put an end to your sitting.” ‘‘Oall them in, call them in,” he 
added, turning to Harrison as he spoke. 

‘ Harrison obeyed orders. The door was flung open, and with measured 
step some thirty or forty musketeers led by Lieutenant-Colonel Worsley, 
tramped into the House. ‘‘ This,” cried out Vane, indignant at the viola- 
tion of the sanctities of the place, ‘‘is not honest, yea it is against morality 
and common honesty.” Surely there was a touch of sadness in Cromwell’s 
answer to his old friend, who through eleven troubled years had been to 
him more than a brother—‘‘ O Sir Henry Vane! Sir Henry Vane! The 
Lord deliver me from Sir Henry Vane !” 

‘From words Cromwell proceeded to acts. By his direction Harrison 
stepped up to the Speaker’s chair, and upon Lenthall’s refusal to stir, 
handed him down to the floor of the House. It needed some show of 
compulsion to stir Algernon Sidney from his seat. Then as others rose to 


go, Cromwell fixed his eye on the mace. ‘‘ What shall we do,” he asked, 


‘with this bauble?” ‘‘ Here,” he cried to Captain Scott, who was stand- 
ing by, “‘ take it away.” Captain Scott did as he was bidden, and for 
some months the highest symbol of parliamentary authority remained in 
the house of Worsley, the commander of the detachment, by the help of 
which Cromwell had achieved his purpose. 

‘The departing members were not allowed to escape without reproof. 
**Tt’s you,” cried Cromwell, as they trooped past, ‘‘ that have forced me 
to this, for I have sought the Lord night and day, that He would rather 
slay me than put me upon the dving of this work.” One only among the 
retreating crowd ventured to reply. Alderman Allen fatuously told the 
master of the army that he had not yet gone too far, and that there was 
still time to order out the soldiers and restore the mace. Cromwell’s 
scornful answer was a charge that Allen was indebted £700,000 to the 
State, and an order for his arrest, from which, however, he was liberated 
on the following day. When all were gone, Cromwell snatched the Bill 
on Elections from the desk, put it under his cloak, and as soon as the 
doors were locked, strode away to White Hall.’ 
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The Council of State fell with the Parliament :— 


‘Even then Cromwell’s work was not entirely done. In the afternoon 
he received tidings that the Council of State was in Session, as if nothing 
extraordinary had taken place, and was proceeding to the election of a 
new chairman, in the place of Denis Bond, whose term of office was to ex- 
pire on the 23rd. Accompanied by Lambert and Harrison, Cromwell 
made his way to the Council Chamber. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” he said, ‘if you 
are here as private persons, you shall not be disturbed ; but if as a Coun- 
cil of State this is no place for you ; and since you cannot but know what 
was done in the House in the morning, so take notice that Parliament is 
dissolved.” In the name of that dissolved Parliament President Bradshaw 
answered him with dignity. ‘‘Sir, we have heard what you did at the 
House in the morning, and before many hours all England will hear it : 
but, sir, you are mistaken to think that the Parliament is dissolved ; for no 
power under heaven can dissolve them but themselves; therefore take you 
notice of that.” It was the last defiance of legality to military violence. 
The only answer which Cromwell could give had been already given in the 
morning, when he declared the existing House to be “‘ no Parliament.” 
It had no claim to represent the people, and for many a long day it had 
acted in its own name rather than in that of the nation. Yet, forsooth, 
this mutilated body had resolved to constitute itself the kernel of future 
assemblies, and to admit or reject to seats in a future Parliament as 
seemed good to its eyes. Cromwell, in his deed, was a truer representative 
of the feeling of the nation than the men who posed as its representatives. 
In him, as in the mass of his countrymen, political distrust was weighted 
by contempt for the extortions and greediness of the members, and that 
contempt was best expressed by the words, ‘‘ This House to be let un- 
furnished,” scribbled by some wit of the streets, on its door, under 
cover of the shades of evening.’ 


The 20th April, 1653, corresponds, in one respect, with the 
18th Brumaire. England and France had ceased to trust their 
Legislatures and the men in office; England and France turned 
their eyes to a successful warrior. At this point, however, all 
resemblance ends; in the case of England the Parliament de- 
ceived the man of action; in the case of France the man of 
action deceived the Councils; and Cromwell, unlike Bonaparte, 
had not only ambitious motives. With the fall of the Long 
Parliament all that remained of the old order of things dis- 
appeared ; the army and Cromwell may be said to have formed 
the State; the domination of the sword had not even a thin 
screen before it :— 
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‘Once more Cromwell, after long hesitation, had stepped forward as the 
destroyer. As he had broken the power of the King and of the Episcopal 
clergy, and had subsequently broken the power of the Presbyterian clergy 
and the Scottish army on which they relied, so he now broke the power of 
the little knot of men who, with parliamentary government on their lips, 
bitterly distrusted the nation on which all parliamentary rights were 
based. The English Constitution was now but a sheet of white paper. 
Kings, Lords and Commons had vanished, and it was for Cromwell and 
those by whom he was supported to substitute for them such institutions 
as the policy of the nation and the conditions of the time would admit.’ 


In these circumstances a great part of the nation, at least, 
inclined to make Cromwell a personal ruler; he would restrain 
anarchy and put down faction; and, doubtless, this was his own 
view; he had exclaimed to Whitelocke that kingship might have 
to be restored; nor should we charge him with selfish ambition 
or double dealing :— 

‘ « What,” he had asked some months before, ‘‘if a man take on him to 
be king?” The thought cannot have been far distant from him now, and 
it certainly was not distant from those who yearned for a strong hand to 
beat down greed and faction, and who, wiser than Lambert’s partisans, 
were aware that there was but one man in England capable of filling the 
throne of a new monarchy. It was taken for granted that Cromwell in- 
tended to rule, and the only question appeared to be whether he was to 
be styled King or Protector. One day early in May his second and ablest 
son, Colonel Henry Cromwell, having come over from his command in 
Ireland to be married, was strolling about Spring Gardens, when shouts of 
‘*Room for the Prince” were raised amongst the crowd. In Kent, Essex, 
and Wiltshire petitions were being signed to ask Cromwell to assume the 
protectorate. Even in the City of London a similar petition was in cir- 
culation.’ 

But whether the time for absolutism was not ripe, or because 
a shadow of constitutional government was yet to be preserved 
—the Consulate, too, had the institutions of Si¢yés beside it— 
England was to have the semblance of parliamentary rule, be- 
fore her destinies passed into Cromwell’s hands. A kind of 
assembly of notables was convened, composed for the most part 
of extreme Puritans, and nominated by Cromwell, not the choice 
of the nation; this body was nominally invested with supreme 
authority in the State. Barebones Parliament is a word of de- 
rision ; it was not without the Conservative instincts embedded 
in the Anglo-Saxon nature; but its legislation was extravagant 
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and socialistic ; it destroyed the law in its attempts to reform it; 
nor was this strange, for no lawyer had a place in it. It passed 
away ignominiously after a brief existence :— 


‘As soon as the Speaker had taken the Chair, Sir Charles Wolseley, a 
member of the Council of State, reproached his opponents with attempting 
to rob the officers of their pay, to destroy Chancery, and to substitute a 
totally new legal system of their own invention for the old common and 
statute law of England, and lastly with aiming a blow at property itself 
by their attack on patronage. For his part he declared he would no 
longer be responsible for such proceedings, and he, therefore, vowed 
‘that the sitting of this Parliament any longer as now constituted will 
not be for the good of the Commonwealth, and that therefore it is requisite 
to deliver up to the Lord General Cromwell the powers they had received 
from him.”’ 


The Assembly was dissolved, partly through the resignation 
of the members and partly through force; Cromwell probably 
had arranged the catastrophe; he accepted the dissolution as an 
accomplished fact; it will always remain a problem what his 
real cbject was in setting up a parliamentary phantom of the 
kind; but we need not, with Hume, ascribe his conduct to 
purely ambitious scheming :— | 

‘So rapidly did the expulsion take place that all was over before the 
majority reached White Hall. When they arrived at their destination 
copies of Wolsey’s motion were circulated amongst them and hastily 
subscribed. Then they were received by Cromwell. He appeared to be 
surprised, and told them that it was a heavy burden that they were laying 
on his shoulders. He did not, however, refuse to accept their resignation, 
adding that he would use the authority they had restored to him to pro- 
tect honest people. During the next few days additional signatures were 
affixed to the deed of abdication, and finally the number of those assent- 
ing fell little short of eighty, thus securing the adhesion of a clear major- 
ity of the members. Undecided spirits were prompt to desert a fallen 
cause.’ 

Parliamentary government, even in name, had thus come to 
an end for a considerable time. Modern England would pro- 
bably not accept a written Constitution on any terms; but Puritan 
England had been accustomed to the word, since the famous 
Propositions of the Long Parliament, and the age was one of 
dissertations on forms of government. The new Constitution 
formed for the nation was contained in ‘the Instrument of 
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Government’ as it was calied; Mr. Gardiner’s description of 
this celebrated scheme, by which the Protectorate was estab- 
lished with the institutions connected with it, is, on the whole, 
exceedingly good, though it does not, perhaps, bring sufficiently 
out, how power practically centred in Cromwell’s hands, 
and how we see everywhere his supreme influence. Cromwell 
had rejected the title of King; but he was made a monarch 
under the name of Protector, though the monarchy was to be 
elective, not by hereditary descent. The Executive Government 
was almost vested in him, and this was everything in the existing 
state of England; he had, to a considerable extent, the power of 
the purse, and practically altogether the power of the sword, for 
the army would endure no other leader; as Mr. Gardiner 
correctly points out, the Constitution gave him nearly the posi- 
tion of a Tudor sovereign :— 

‘The Protector—like the King—was expected to ‘‘live of his own,” 
thongh his ‘‘ own” now included an army of 30,000 men in time of peace. 
It was only in time of war, or of extraordinary expenditure for any other 
cause, that the deterrent voice of Parliament could be raised with effect. 
The power of the purse being thus limited, the power of the sword was 
left in studied vagueness, which left but little room for the exercise of 
authority by Parliament. The Protector was, during the session—that is 
to say, for five mouths in three years—‘‘ to dispose and order the militia 
and forces, both by sea and land, for the peace and good of the three 
nations, by consent of Parliament,” a clause, the meaning of which is un- 
certain. . . . During the remainder of the three years, the Protector 
was bound to have the consent of the Council in disposing and ordering 
the militia, but, as nothing was said of the standing forces, it may be 
gathered that they would be under his own personal control.’ 


The Protector, unlike the old kings, had not the right of a 
veto; but he was given a power of checking, in a great degree, 
the legislation of the Parliament the Constitution made; and he 
was enabled, at least for a time, to make ‘ ordinances’ which had 
the force of law. Under these conditions, possessing as he did 
supreme authority over the army, and the immense renown of 
his great achievements, Cromwell was certainly a more absolute 
sovereign than any ruler of England since Henry VILL; but 
the Constitution imposed two limitations on his power, for its 
ideal was, as before, a Commonwealth. In the first place, a 
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Parliament was set up possessing nominally very large authority; 
this, though elected on a narrow franchise, theoretically repre- 
sented the nation, more fairly than the Parliaments of the 
Tudors and the Stuarts; and though this Assembly could not 
possess the authority of the old Parliament, and never had a real 
hold on the country, it more than once crossed the Protector’s 
will, In the second place, a strong Council of State was 
formed; this was invested with great power in the new polity ; 
we here see the jealousies of the chiefs of the army, attached to 
the Protector, yet dreading despotic rule :— 

‘For the advice of the Council thus constituted the Protector was bound 
in almost every case. . . . For acts of Government, for every thing 
connected with the foreign relations of the country, including the con- 
clusion of peace and the declaration of war, and for the issue of writs to 


summon special Parliaments, the Protector was dependent on the Council 
alone.’ 


The Council of State was meant to restrain the Protector, 
perhaps to possess the substance of power in the State, as the 
Senate was meant to control Napoleon, nay, to rule France, 
under the scheme of Siéyés, The Council of State was never, in 
any sense, supreme; but Mr. Gardiner thinks that it had more 
authority over the conduct of Cromwell than has commonly been 
supposed :— 


‘ That the restriction on the action of the Protector by his obligation to 
consult the Council was intended to be a real one there is every reason to 
believe. The notion which prevailed at the time, and which has continued 
to prevail in modern days, that Cromwell was a self-willed autocrat im- 
posing his commands on a body composed of his subservient creatures, is 
consistent neither with the indications which exist in the correspondence 
of that day, nor with his own character. . . . Real as the control of 
the Council for the most part was, it would be found impossible to carry 
home the fact to the mind either of contemporaries or of posterity. The 
Council, having to deal with executive affairs often of the utmost delicacy, 
must sit with closed doors, and could no more allow the public to witness 
its debates than a modern cabinet or the Privy Council of a Tudor or 
Stuart sovereign. To the world at large the Council spoke with a single 
voice, and that voice Cromwell’s.’ 


Under this Constitution England enjoyed a large measure of 


tranquillity, and even of good government, re:warkable after an 
age of civil war and trouble, and rose to the foremost place 
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among the Powers of Europe. But the Constitution was noth- 
ing without its master spirit; the destinies of the nation were 
shaped by Cromwell; we see everywhere the marks of his power 
as a ruler, Yet, as was to be expected, the supremacy he ‘had 
won was resented by large and important classes; the fanatics 
of the Fifth Monarchy, denounced him as a foe of heaven and 
the saints; the Royalists condemned him as a usurper, just as 
the Terrorists and the Bourbons and their men, combined against 
the First Consul from 1800 to 1804. Even the majority of 
Englishmen were never loyal to Cromwell; they disliked and 
feared the army, and could not feel reverence for a government 
of the sword not consecrated by tradition and usage. The same 
thing was seen even in the best days of Napoleon; and Cromwell 
was never popular as Henry VIII. and Elizabeth were. Mr. 
Gardiner thus describes an entry of the Protector into London :— 

‘On the appointed morning Cromwell was received at Temple Bar with 
all the ceremonies formerly paid to Kings. As he passed through Fleet 
Street, Ludgate Hill, and the Poultry, the sides of the way were lined 
with the members of the City Companies sitting bareheaded on the 
benches prepared for them. Yet, thongh the Protector doffed his hat re- 
peatedly, neither by them nor by the crowd behind them was a shout of 
applause raised. In his own person, indeed, he had once more taken 
care to display the civilian character which he had assumed. He was 
dressed in a musk coloured suit richly embroidered with gold. The order 
of the procession which followed told a tale of military predominance, 
First came ‘‘ about three score colonels, and other inferior officers in very 
rich habits.” Only after they had passed appeared the members of the 
Council, Arrived at Grocers’ Hall, there was a sumptuous entertainment 
accompanied by music and the thunder of the Tower Guns, and enlivened 
by the best verses of which the City poet was capable. In the end the 
Protector received a gift of plate valued at £2000, and knighted the Lord 
Mayor, now Sir Thomas Viner, in return. He did not leave until after 
dark, when he went back to White Hall amidst the blaze of three hundred 
torches. Asin the morning, the crowds which thronged the streets pre- 
served a sullen silence and from the upper window of one house a large 
stone was aimed at the coach. It fell wide of the mark and every attempt 
to discover the offender proved unsuccessful.’ 


The domestic administration of Cromweli was stamped with 
the character of moderation, vigour, and enlightened justice, 
which, save in exceptional instances, were qualities of the man. 
The men he rallied round him and made his instruments were 
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rather capable officials than statesmen in any sense, in fact, 
very like the men of the Consulate :— 


‘ With one possible exception, the members of the new Council were 
of the type of those men who usually rise to ascendency after a revolution 
has run its course, men of practical efficiency opposed to further changes 
in the State, and, above ail, to anything savouring of fanaticism. Such 
men are usually content to devote themselves to the task of carrying on 
government without taking into account the theories on which any special 
government is founded. Such were the instruments of Napoleon, and 
such too were the councillors of Oliver.’ 


The internal government of Cromwell, too, had a certain 
resemblance to that of the First Consul. Like Napoleon he 
abolished the severe tests and laws, which excluded suspected 
classes and persons from the service of the State :— 


‘The nominated Parliament had deprived the Engagement of its most 
tyrannical consequences by directing that those who refused it should no 
longer be debarred from seeking a remedy in the law courts for wrongs to 
which they had been subjected. On January 19, the whole of the ordi- 
nance enforcing it was repealed by the Protector, and no one was any 
longer obliged to promise, even as a test for office, that he would be faith- 
ful to the Commonwealth “‘ without King or House of Lords.” In the 
first time when the Covenant had been imposed in 1643, there was an 
entire absence of any formula to which men were required to give their 
assent on pain of being regarded as bad citizens amenable to the justice 
of the State. Such ‘‘ general and promissory oaths and engagements,” 
the Protector declared ‘‘ had proved burdens and excuses to tender con- 
sciences.” From henceforth no man was to be counted disloyal to the 
existing Government who did not assail it by his acts.’ 


The judicial appointments of Cromwell were also excellent :— 


‘In handling the ordinary concerns of Government, the Protector ap- 
peared to be inspired by a desire to avoid all appearances of arbitrary 
rule, In his choice of judges at least, he consulted the interests of the 
nation, as a whole. Ten of those already on the Bench were retained in 
their places. Two, Chief Baron Wilde and Puleston, a puisne judge of the 
Common Pleas, were discontinued, both of whom had made themselves 
notorious, in the opinion of Royalists, for their violence and unfairness to 
prisoners who had served the King. Wilde especially in the case of Cap- 
tain Burley, and Puleston in the case of Captain Morris. If it is to be in- 
ferred from the passing over of these two judges that Cromwell desired to 
conciliate the Royalists, that inference is strengthened by the appointment 
of Matthew Hale as Puleston’s successor.’ 
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The same spirit of wisdom is seen in the ordinances of this 
great ruler. In his organisation of the Puritan Church of Eng- 
land, Cromwell adopted the ideas of John Owen,—he had long 
marked him down as a capable man—but the system actually 
established was his own work. Toleration and even religious 
liberty were permitted to a considerable extent; even the 
Catholics of England might worship as they pleased; the use 
of the Book of Common Prayer was forbidden ; but with this 
exception, a large one, no doubt, the members of the fallen 
Anglican Church might celebrate the old services without 
molestation on the part of the State. The Puritan Church was 
formed on the congregational type; but Commissioners called 
Triers and Ejectors were to select or remove persons fitted or 
unfit for the ministry :— 

‘Such were the foundations of the Established Church conceived in the 
mind of John Owen and reduced to practical shape by Oliver. With the 
exception of the condemnation of the use of the Common Prayer, the 
scheme was in the highest degree broad and generous, and it is well to re- 
member that those who strove to revive the use of the Common Prayer, 
were a political as well as an ecclesiastical party, and that the weight and 
activity of that party, except so far as it appealed to the indifferent in 
religion, were out of all proportion to its numbers. The great bulk of the 
religious population had attached themselves to one of the three great 
sections—the Presbyterians, the Independents, and the Baptists. All 
three preached much the same Gospel, though they differed on special 
points—the Presbyterian from the other two on organisation,* the Bap- 
tist from the other two on the age at which baptism should fitly be 
administered. To Oliver it seemed indifferent whether a preacher took 
one view or another on these special points.’ 


It is extraordinary that, in this position of affairs, the Com- 
munion which, but as yesterday, had been dominant, and which 
ere long was to be dominant again— Laud and Sacheverell 
were separated by the space of one life only—acquiesced so 
tamely, and showed but little discontent. This passage of 
history has not been cleared up; the majority of Englishmen 
had certainly been brought up in the Anglican Church; but 





* The organisation of Presbyterianism in England at this time was very 
weak. 
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Mr. Gardiner notices the fact of their outward submission at 
least :— 

‘A certain number of landowners are attached heart and soul to Epis- 
copacy ; others are mildly dissatisfied with the strictness of Puritanism ; 
and stay away from Church more than their minister approves of. The 
latter class especially have a strong influence on their dependents, who 
are quite ready to follow the example of staying away from Church. 
Baxter’s story of his life may be sought in vain for evidence of any strong 
popular movement in favour of Episcopacy and the Prayer Book.’ 

Instead of destroying the Law and sweeping the Court of 
Chancery away, Cromwell addressed himself to a moderate 
practical reform :— 

‘In dealing with the Court of Chancery, the Protector and his Council 
had shown themselves conservative reformers, anxious to retain as much 
of the existing system as could be left untouched without doing positive 
evil,’ 

The thorny and difficult question of Tithe, a question that 
went to the very roots of property, was for the present left alone 
perhaps against Cromwell’s will :— 

‘The omission was the more noticeable as the Instrument of Govern- 
ment had held out a prospect, if not of the complete abolition of tithes, 
at least of their commutation to some “‘ provisionless subject to scruple 
and contention, and more certain than the present,’ especially as Oliver 
himself was believed to be favourable to the change. The explanation 
given by himself, that he was outvoted in the Council though not in ac- 
cordance with modern ideas as to his relationship with that body, is quite 
consistent with the glimpse vouchsafed to us into the inner workings of 
the Government, and may safely be accepted as true.’ 

Mr. Gardiner has dealt, we have said, at perhaps undue 
length on the foreign relations of England in these years. The 
Council of State was divided in mind as regards the Dutch War ; 
all parties, indeed, insisted on England’s sovereignty of the seas 
and on weakening the influence of the House of Orange ; but one 
party was disposed to carry on the contest; Cromwell, the leader 
of the other inclined to peace; he knew that a French alliance 
was not possible, if the Commonwealth pressed the Dutch Repub- 
lic too hard. Through all the tortuous diplomacy of the time, 
and amidst the fluctuations of his own purposes, we see two 
general objects in Cromwell’s policy. He wished to place Eng- 
land at the head of the Protestant States of Europe, and to 
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secure for her a maritime Empire; the real policy of Chatham 
in another age. This was his motive in proposing the celebrated 
League which was to make Eugland and Holland practically 
all but supreme on the north of the Continent, and to gain for 
both the mastery of the seas, the magnificent domain of their 
great commerce :— 


‘What was now asked was that the two nations, abandoning all thought 
of amalgamation, should bind themselves to a perpetual alliance, each 
being ready to undertake war—offensive and defensive against the enemies 
of the allies. With this object in view each was to keep on foot a compe- 
tent army, whilst England was to furnish sixty ships and the Dutch forty, 
td make up a formidable fleet. The alliance was to be distinctly Protes- 
tant in its colour, including Denmark, Sweden, and such of the German 
princes who were not ‘‘ Papists” and who did not employ the services 
of the Inquisition. Even the Crown of France might be admitted if the 
Reformed Churches in its dominions were secured of complete liberty of 
conscience. On the other hand, all princes and States maintaining the 
Inquisition, forcing the consciences of men, and being entirely dependent 
on the Pope, were to be treated as enemies by both States. Though 
there was to be no political amalgamation, there was to be a mutual 
admission to civil rights, the citizens of one State being capable of holding 
land and offices in the other. In matters of trade the same spirit was to 
prevail. The fisheries were to be open to Englishmen and Dutchmen 
without hindrance, and Englishmen and Dutchmen might also carry on 
trade in either country on the same footing as the inhabitants, thus 
sweeping away the Navigation Act at one blow. In Europe and Africa 
trade was to be open to both, the possession of ports established by the 
Dutch in Africa being specially recognised.’ 

‘ All this, however, startling as it might be, was as nothing to that 
which followed. England and the United Provinces were to partition the 
remainder of the globe between them. The whole of Asia was to fall to 
the charge of the Dutch, who were to compensate the English East India 
Company for the entire loss of its trade. America, on the other hand, 
with the exception of Brazil, over a corner of which the Dutch still main- 
tained a precarious hold, was to be assigned to the English, nor was it to be 
a mere league for opening commerce to these regions. Though neither 
Spain nor Portugal was mentioned by name, there was to be a war of 
conquest against both Spain and Portugal. The Dutch were to furnish 
twenty-five ships to assist the English in making themeelves masters of all 
ports, rivers, towns, and castles which they had a mind to occupy outside 
Brazil. It was not stated, but was probably intended that England should 
render similar assistance to the Dutch within the limits assigned to them 
in Brazil. To overcome all difficulties which might arise out of this far- 
reaching agreement, two bodies of Commissioners, each composed of five 
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Englishmen and four Dutchmen, were to be established respectively in 
the two countries, with power to decide all disputes between Englishmen 
and Dutchmen. Finally missionaries were to be sent to all peoples 
willing to receive them, to inculcate the truth of Jesus Christ and the 
Holy Gospel.’ 

Mr. Gardiner rather scoffs at this project ; but this view seems 
to us erroneous. In the existing state of the world the alliance 
might have led to the consequences which Cromwell expected 
from it; England and Holland would certainly have ruled the 
seas if united; and Protestant Ascendency in the north of 
Europe might have balanced and overborne the Catholic Ascen- 
dency in the south which the House of Austria had tried to 
establish. The project, however, came to nothing; Cromwell 
made peace with the Dutch on easy conditions; the termination 
of the war was welcome in England :-— 

‘ Satisfied with the assurances given him by the two Hollanders Oliver 
ratified the treaty on the 19th and caused it to be proclaimed with all 
solemnity on the 26th. Not for many years, it was said, had any proclama- 
tion been so enthusiastically received. On the following day the Protector 
entertained the ambassadors at dinner at White Hall, whilst the wives of 
the two married ones were received at dinner by the Lady Protectress. 
Afterwards the whole company was conducted into a music room, where, 
after an instrumental performance, Oliver took from Pickering a copy in 
some metrical version of the Twenty-third Psalm :* ‘‘Behold how good and 
how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” ‘‘ We have,” 
said Oliver, as he handed it to the ambassadors, ‘‘ exchanged many 
papers, but I think that this is the best of them.” After the Psalm had 
been sung by four voices, the company dispersed.’ 

Protracted negotiations, meanwhile, had been in progress be- 
tween the Commonwealth, France, and Spaiu. Here again the 
Council of State was divided; one party was bitterly hostile to 
France, where the Stuart princes had found a refuge, where 
conspiracies against England were being hatched, where the 
Commonwealth was not even recognised, and where hostili- 
ties at sea were practically maintained with England ; this party 
too, was inclined.to be friendly with Spain, no longer the head 
of the Catholic reaction against the Reformation and the Pro- 
testant Powers. Cromwell, on the other hand, inclined to an 





* Psalm cxxxiii. 
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alliance with France, could he obtain protection for the French 
Huguenots; he thought France might join, we have seen, a 
Protestant League; ard he longed to cripple the power of 
Spain at sea, and to gain an opening for British trade in the 
West Indies, and in the territory of Spain across the Atlantic, 
the policy aimed at by the Peace of Utrecht, and adopted by 
our statesmen of the eighteenth century. These views have 
been condemned as short-sighted ; but France at this time was a 
weak state still torn by civil war; no statesman could foretell 
that she was to become the France of Louis XIV., to be the 
head of the Catholic Powers, to be virtually supreme on the 
Continent ; the positions of Cromwell and William III. are 
completely different. The negotiations went on for years; their 
most striking feature, we have said, was that Puritan England 
held the balance between the two Catholic States, and was really 
master of the situation abroad ; the conduct of the Council of 
State and of Cromwell—often difficult to understand and ill 
defined—seems to have inclined to one side or the other, as the 
interests of England appeared to require; this probably is the 
real clue to it. The decision of Cromwell was, perhaps, deter- 
mined at last by the evident decline of the power of Spain which 
gradually yielded to the strength of the restored French 
Monarchy of which the arms were directed by the genius of 
Turenne ; he made a treaty with France and began a war at sea 
with Spain. Mr. Gardiner indicates what all through was the 
Protector’s general purpose :— 

‘ An attentive consideration of Oliver’s variations leads us to the con- 
clusion that the desire to attack Spain was the dominant note in his mind. 
Towards the close of 1651 his leanings appeared in the negotiations he 
opened with France for the cession of Dunkirk. In the summer of 1653 
he showed that he still retained the same feeling in the passionate out- 
burst in which he pleaded with the Dutch ambassadors for their co-opera- 
tion in the conquest of Spanish America. From time to time indeed he 
turned to Spain, but it was when he imagined himself to have reason to 
believe that the French Government was proposing to oppress the Hugue- 
nots, and to connive, if not to do more than connive, at a Stuart restora- 
tion in England, It was indeed, a necessity of his nature to convince 
himself that whatever he did was done for the good of religion, and now 
that the danger of the French Protestants was seen to be imaginary, he 
XXXI, 20 
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was able to regard the attack on the Spanish West Indies as being in some 
way or other an attack on the Pope and the Inquisition.’ 


We shall eagerly welcome the appearance of the next volume 
of this learned, thoughtful, and elaborate work. 


Witui1am O'Connor Morris. 





Art. IV.—THE FALL OF ROBESPIERRE. 


ISLIKE him as we may, and must, Robespierre* is never- 
theless the central figure of the second stage of the 
Revolution, just as Mirabeau is the central figure of the first, 
and when he disappears, that Revolution loses its interest. 
Despite bis sallow complexion, the convulsive movements of 
his hands, shoulders, and neck, his green spectacles, his foppish 
attire, his shrill voice (but latterly modulated), his averted gaze, 
his hollow rhetoric, he escapes ridicule by horror. ‘One 
thing alone,’ as Renan says, t ‘does not admit of laughter— 
the atrocious. You may laugh at savants, poets, philosophers, 
religionists, politicians, plebeians, rich bourgeois. You will 
never laugh at Nero or Robespierre.’ Everything relating to 
him is accordingly of interest, and there is no lack of materials, 
The references to him in the Moniteur alone would fill a book, 
for, with the single exception of Barére, who was virtually his 
echo, he occupies much more space in the index to that jour- 
nal than any other man. Hamel published in 1867 a minute 
biography of him, but new light has since been thrown on his 
Paris home by M. Lenotre, ¢ and I have found in the National 
Archives some details of his tragical end correcting or supple- 
menting those hitherto related. We have, therefore, abundant 
data for depicting his manner of life and the closing scene of 





* His full name as given in 1775, when he carried off at the Paris col- 
legiate competition the first prizes in Latin verse, Latin translation, and 
Greek translation, was Louis Frangois Maximilien Marie Isidore de Robes- 
pierre, 

t Avenir de la Science, p. 440. t Paris Révolutionnaire, 1895. 
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horror. The picture may not materially modify the popular 
conception of him, but it will give us a more complete portrait 
of bim. 

On Sunday the 17th July, 1791, there had been an affray 
between the National Guard and the mob on the Champ de 
Mars, where a petition was being signed for the deposition of 
Louis XVI., who, three weeks before, had been brought back 
from Varennes, The Jacobin Club sat till 11 o’clock at night 
anxiously discussing this untoward event, and, on leaving it, 
Robespierre was pressed by a fellow-member, Maurice Duplay, 
to pass the night at his house, a few steps off, 366 (now 398) 
Rue St. Honoré, in case a warrant had been issued for his 
arrest, as for that of other Republicans, The invitation was 
accepted. Next morning he was urged to remain as one of 
the tamily.* He had for nearly two years been sharing a room 
on the ground-floor at 20 Rue Saintonge, a mile to the east- 
ward, with Pierre Villiers, who copied his speeches for him, 
and he had taken his meals at a restaurant. The prospect of 
recovering the home comforts to which his sister Charlotte 
had accustomed him at Arras, till his election as a Deputy in 
1789, naturally tempted him, especially as he would be close 
to the Jacobin Club. Sending for his few belongings, he 
accordingly remained, almost without intermission, at Duplay’s 
for the remaining three years of his life. 

His host, 52 years of age, a native of St. Didier, Haute 
Loire, had come up as a young man to Paris to be a carpen- 
ter or builder, and patronised by Madame Geoffrin, whose 
literary salon was so famous, had so prospered as to be able to 
retire on 50,000f. a year, derived from three houses, probably 
erected by him, in the Rues Luxembourg (now Cambon), 
Arcade, and Angouléme (now La Boétie). The Revolution, 
however, driving away the wealthy class, had left these houses 
empty, and this had obliged him to resume business, He 
occupied one of the houses constructed by the Conceptionist 





* Duplay may have been in want of a lodger, or liked to have cele- 
brities under his roof, for the list of the Jacobite Club shows that Dom 
Gerle, the Carthusian, member of the National Assembly, lodged with him 
in 1789-90. 
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nuns, along the frontage of their garden, beyond which was 
their convent, where his four daughters had been educated. 
Monastic property having been confiscated, Duplay’s premises 
now belonged to the State. There was a building level with 
the street, sub-let to a tradesman, with an archway and tiny 
court. Entering the archway, you found on the left, or west, 
a wing, the ground-floor and lean-to serving as workshops, 
while-on the first floor were several rooms, reached by a door 
and staircase from the court. At right angles with this wing, 
at the extremity of the court, was a building containing the 
dwelling and sleeping-rooms of the Duplay family. Invited 
to choose his quarters, Robespierre selected a small bedroom 
and dressing-room (to serve as a study) in the west wing, the 
windows looking out on the lean-to below and on the court, 
but perhaps commanding an oblique view of the convent- 
garden, in which birds and grasshoppers were lively in the 
evening, when the carpenters had left. These were probably 
the only vacant rooms, for Jacques Duplay, the only son, 
lodged in the west wing, as likewise, though probably not till 
later on, his cousin, Simon Duplay, a youth of 15, who had 
lost a leg at the battle of Valmy, and was frequently to serve 
as Robespierre’s amanuensis. 

Duplay and his family had from the first been enthusiastic 
for the Revolution, for on the 4th Feb., 1790, when, King and 
Deputies having sworn fidelity to the future Constitution, the 
people in the galleries followed suit, he, his wife, son, and 
nephew, were among them. The wife, whose maiden name 
was Francoise Eléanore Vauageois, was four years older than 
her husband. The eldest daughter, Sophie, had married in 
1789, Auzat, a barrister in Auvergne. The second, Elisabeth, 
25 years of age, was introduced by Robespierre, 14 months later, 
to Philippe Lebas, a member of the Convention, also 25 years 
of age, who became Robespierre’s satellite and shared his fate, 
presenting him on the 10th Thermidor with one of his pistols, 
while he shot himself with the other. A courtship was carried 
on in the little garden, and in August 1793 Elisabeth married 
Lebas and started housekeeping. The third, named Eléanore 
after her mother, was 23, and had assumed or received the 
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fancy name of Cornélie.* The fourth and youngest daughter, 
was Victoire, aged 20, All that is known of her is that she 


never married, Jacques Maurice, the only son, was a boy of 
12. The entire family had unbounded admiration for Robes- 
, pierre. Eleanor seems to have loved him, but whether he 


sintended to marry her is by no means certain. It is not easy 
to imagine him in love with anybody but himself. She had 
no personal attractions, for a portrait of her which was in the 
possession of Hamel shows coarse features and thick lips. 
After his death she certainly regarded herself as a kind of 
| widow.f Charlotte Robespierre describes the mother as very 
designing. She even alleges that Robespierre advised his 
; brother Augustine to marry Eleanor, but the handsome young 
fellow of 27 had no inclination for a girl decidedly plain. 
Charlotte, however, is not an impartial authority, for when in 
! Sept. 1792, she and Augustine, the latter elected, like Maxi- 
milian, a member of the Convention, joined the Duplay house- 
hold, she was so jealous of their attentions to Maximilian, and 
ot their having apparently supplanted her in his affections, 
that she persuaded him to move to lodgings in the adjoining 
| rue St. Florentin, where she could resume her old duties as 
his housekeeper. But Robespierre had a slight illness, and 
Madame Duplay, going to inquire for him, and perhaps struck 
by the discomfort of the lodgings, induced him to return to 
No. 3866. Augustine, apparently, remained at least for a time 
with Charlotte, except when absent from Paris on missions, 
but Charlotte’s position was thus an unenviable one. Almost 
a stranger to Maximilian, she quarrelled with Augustine, pro- 
bably for not siding with her. On the 6th July, 1793, she 





*M. Lenotie describes her as the eldest, but this does not agree with 
the respective ages given by them when arrested. 


+ Madame Hémery professes to give reminiscences of Eleanor as a 
fellow art student under Regnault at the Louvre; but if one of the 
Duplays was really there it was probably Victoire. In any case her stories 
of the guillotine carts passing under the studio windows, of the Goddess of 
Reason being personated by one of the students, and of Mlle. Duplay 
being ironically nick-named Madame Robespierre and supposed to be 
secretly married to him, are palpable fictions. 
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wrote a touching and reproachful letter to Augustine, from 
which it appears that both brothers were anxious for her re- 
turn to Arras, for she poured forth her troubles to outsiders. 
This letter was apparently sent on to Maximilian, accompanied 
by a letter in which Augustine declared that she had not a 
drop of blood in common with them, and described her as 
their greatest enemy, calumniating them as unnatural brothers 
and threatening a scandal. Her letter was probably retained 
by Maximilian, for it was apparently found among his papers, 
and was published by Courtois as though addressed to him. 
Good taste would of course have dictated a veil being drawn 
over family bickerings, and honesty required that the letter, 
if published at all, should have been given as addressed to 
Augustine; but neither honesty nor good taste could be ex- 
pected from Courtois, Poor Charlotte’s position, thus ‘ boy- 
cotted,’ as we should now say, by one brother and censured 
by the other, must have been intolerable, yet in April, 1794, 
she accompanied Augustine to Nice, where she is alleged to 
have styled herself ‘madame’ in lieu of ‘citoyenne’ and 
to have associated with aristocrats.* She quarrelled, too, 
with Madame Ricord, the wife of Augustine’s colleague, on 
account of her flirtations with him, and he had to send her 
lack to Paris. In May, 1794, escorted by Lebon, she went 
back to Arras, but by July she had returned to Paris. 

With the exception of this short interlude, and of a brief 
visit to his native Arras, Robespierre never quitted Duplay’s 
house. The younger children looked up to him as an elder 
brother, who interceded for them when their mother scolded 
them, and this is evidently what Madame Lebas meant when 
in 1845 she told the youthful Sardou, the future dramatist— 
‘I could have loved him, he was so kind and affectionate to 
young people, and gave them such good advice.’ Danton, 
with his disdain for female society, gave Eleanor the nickname 
of Cornélie Copeau—Cornelia Shavings—and he described 
Robespierre as surrounded by noodles and gossips. Robes- 
pierre was certainly cosseted in a way calculated to foster bis 





* Moniteur, xxi., 353. 
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love of adulation. La Reveillitre Lepeaux, in the summer of 
1792, was invited by Duplay to spend a day with him at his 
house in the Champs Elysées, for not finding a\tenant, Duplay 
seems to have used the house as a suburban retreat. Robes- 
pierre and Pétion were present. La Reveillitre Lejeaux after- 
wards called on Duplay in the rue St. Honoré. 
Robespierre in the salon, in a large armchair, at a tab 






coffee. He was treated like a divinity. Father, mother, 
children, were all eager to divine and anticipate his wishvs. 
Iu the adjoining room, the door of which stood open, was his 
bust, encircled with ornaments, verses and mottoes, and in the 
salon were portraits of him. He himself was well combed 
and powdered, wearing a dressing gown. According to 
Esquiros, who derived his information from Elisabeth, he did 
not dive out more than half a dozen times during the three 
years he spent in this household. He was very fastidious as 
to cleanliness, especially in dress, and although wigs and 
powder were beginning to be renounced by the revolu- 
tionists, he had every morning a hairdresser — latterly a 
royalist living at some little distance, that there might 
be no fear of the great man being bored by gossip or 
worried by solicitations—to make him presentable. Dom 
Gerle, the Carthusian, twice called on him at noon and found 
him under the hairdresser’s hands. After this ceremony he 
dined. The afternoon he spent at the Hotel de Ville when he 
was public prosecutor for Paris, and from September 1792 at 
the Convention. At six o’clock he returued for supper, as it 
was then called, and he was remarkably abstemious, except 
that he was fond of oranges and preserved fruits, Oranges 
he took as a corrective to biliousness, according to Fréron, 
who also states that at one time he drank freely, but that he 
was latterly a water-drinker for fear of otherwise speaking 
unguardedly.* Fréron would naturally impute sinister motives, 
In the evening, if the club was not sitting, he walked with the 
Duplays in the Champs Elysées, giving his arm to Eleanor 





* Autographs, Collection Filon. 
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and eventually accompanied in solitary promenades by his 
dog Brount. He then sat and talked or listened with the 
family till nine, when he retired to his study to write letters 
or prepare syeeches, which often lasted till daybreak. On 
Thursday evenings Madame Duplay received visitors, and 
Robespierre read or recited passages from Racine or Corneille, 
Voltaire’ or Rousseau. Rousseau indeed was his revered 
mastev, whom he was proud to have once seen. ‘I contem- 
plated,’ he says, ‘thy august features, and there saw the traces 
of, the bitter vexations to which the injustices of men had 
Goomed thee, thenceforth | comprehended all the joys of a 
noble life devoted to the worship of truth. . . . Like thee 
I would fain purchase this blessing (the consciousness of well- 
doing and the gratitude of nativns) at the price of a laborious 
life, at the price even of a premature death.’ One can hardly 
fancy Robespierre condescending to laugh or even smile, and 
his speeches may be searched in vain for the parenthesis ‘on 
rit,’ yet in his time he had written sentimental or frivolous 
verses. Buonarotti, who claimed kinship with Michael Angelo, 
the future accomplice of the anarchist Babeuf, would play on 
the piano, and Lebas on the violin. The company dispersed 
at eleven. 

This description plainly applies to the early period of Robes- 
pierre’s stay, before he had ceased to be an oppouent of capital 
punishment,” before the Convention and its committees ab- 
sorbed his time, before he had imbrued his hands in blood, 
and before Duplay served on the revolutionary tribunal. We 
are invited, indeed, by Hamel to believe that Robespierre only 
once asked his host what had been done by that infamous 
body, and that he received the reply, ‘I never ask you what 
has been done by the Public Safety Committee,’ whereupon 
Robespierre, accepting the rebuke, clasped Duplay’s hand. 
Duplay, however, could not have made a mystery of proceed- 
ings which were daily reported in the newspapers, whereas 
the Public Safety Committee avowedly deliberated in secret. 
If these literary and musical evenings went on when forty 





* See his speech in the National Assembly, May 30th, 1791. 
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lives a day were being sacrificed at the guillotine, it would 
argue shocking callousness; I prefer to believe that they had 
been discontinued. The story of Robespierrehaving the blinds of 
Duplay’s house drawn down on the day of Danton’s execution 
is not authenticated. It would imply that the blinds were not 
drawn down when other victims passed through the rue St. 
Honoré on their way to execution. It would appear, more- 
over, from the plan of the premises that Duplay’s front door 
alone commanded a momentary view of what passed along 
the street. 

Strict watch was latterly kept over Robespierre’s safety, for 
he was believed to be in constant danger of assassination. 
One of the Duplay daughters is said to have been on watch 
even during the hairdresser’s operations, Barras, in the 
Mémoires published in 1895, tells us how in the spring of 1794, 
going with Fréron to call on Robespierre, he passed through 
the archway and the court lined with planks of wood, and 
saw Eleanor hanging out to dry the dictator's silk-ribbed 
stockings, procured by him from Lyons, how her mother, 
seated in the court, was preparing a salad, how both mother 
and daughter would have stopped the visitors, but how Fréron, 
knowing the way, began climbing the stair, and how Eleanor, 
brushing past him, opened the door and announced the arrivals. 
All this reads naturally enough, but some discount must be 
taken from the rest of the description, for Barras represents 
Robespierre as engaged in his toilette, scraping the powder 
from his face, brushing his teeth, spitting on the floor or rather 
on the visitors’ boots, neither offering them seats nor answer- 
ing a syllable to their obsequious greetings. 

As a member of the Convention we must no longer picture 
Robespierre as spending agreeable evenings at Duplay’s. The 
Convention usually met at 11, adjourned for dinner at 4, 5, or 
6, and when there were evening sittings, reassembled at 8 and 
sat till 11 or 12; but from April, 1794, it sat from 11 till 3, 4, 
or 5, dispensing with night sittings. Robespierre was cer- 
tainly a regular attendant, and he was president from August 
23rd to September 6th 1793, and again from the 5th to the 
18th June 1794. There were also committee meetings, and the 
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Jacobin club met every alternate night. Robespierre can 
scarcely have thus taken more than his first meal at Duplay’s. 
Minutely as the Convention has been described, nobody seems 
to have ascertained whether a diving room was provided at 
the Tuileries for its members, but it seems unlikely that they 
went out to restaurants. It is true that Lepelletier when 
stabbed on the 19th January, 1793, was dining at a Palais 
Royal restaurant. In any case, Robespierre could have had 
little time to spend with his hoste. 

Passing over Rubespierre’s movements till the summer of 
1794, for to narrate these would be to give the history of the 
Convention, the first question to be settled is how far he was 
responsible for the wholesale butcheries of the Terror. His 
absence from the Convention aud from the Public Safety 
Committee has enabled his champions to deny such responsi- 
bility. Now he certainly absented himself for the last six 
weeks of his life from the Convention. This was one of the 
allegations of his enemies,* and they could have had no inter- 
est in inventing a statement which, if untrue, could have been 
contradicted not only by the deputies, but by the frequenters 
of the galleries. 

As to the committee we have his own testimony. ‘For 
more than six weeks,’ he said in his speech in the Convention 
on the 8th Thermidor, and it is curivus to find him speaking 
of ‘ weeks’ instead of ‘ decades,’ ‘the nature and strength of 
calumny, and inability to do good and prevent evil, have 
forced me entirely to abandon my functions of member of the 
Public Safety Committee. . . . Behold, for at least six 
weeks my [alleged] dictatorship has ceased. I have no sort 
of influence in the government. Has patriotism been better 
protected, or have factions been better repressed? has the 
country been happier ?’ 

There was friction, moreover, between the Public Safety 
and the General Security Committee, whose functions were 
not clearly separated, and Vadier, on Lehalf of the latter, had 
brought ridicule on Robespierre by his report on the insane 





* Roux, report of 11th Thermidor. 
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prophesyings of Catherine Theos, who regarded him as a 
Messiah. Although he only twice attended the committee— 
once to justify his order for the arrest of the Place Royale 
section (ultra revolutionary) committee, and the second time 
when expressly summoned—he sent down to the committee 
from his upper room reports received by him, and these he 
annotated with such remarks as ‘arrest the persons here 
named,’ ‘referred to St. Just that he may bring the traitor to 
justice.’ He is said, moreover, to have gone to the committee 
room at five in the afternoon, when he knew nobody was 
there, and signed what decrees he chose among those lying 
on the table. In this way his signature appears in decrees of 
the 5th, 6th, 7th, 16th, 19th, and 26th Messidor, and of the 2nd 
and 7th Thermidor. He also signed a decree of the 2nd Ther- 
midor ordering the trial of 456 prisoners, thus promising the tri- 
bunal plenty of employment. Indeed, in his speech of the 8th 
Thermidor he admitted that in the temporary absence of a col- 
league (St. Just) he took charge of the General Police Bureau, 
and signed thirty decrees, some for arrests, some for libera- 
tions, These decrees, even if emanating from Robespierre 
alone, bore the name of the Public Safety Committee. One 
of them, on the 22ud Juue, 1794, converted into a prison the 
College des Quatre Nations (the present Institute), Now, if 
Robespierre, from his upper room at the Louvre, directed 
Fouquier Tinville, his responsibility for the judicial massacres 
is manifest. In Messidor (June 19 to July 18) there were 796 
victims, and from the 6th to the 9th Thermidor there were 342, 
whereas in the whole of Prairial there had been only 509. Thus 
during Robespierre’s absence from the Committee, and his 
upper-room labours, the average daily executions, allowing for 
the decadi rest, numbered 31. But even if we assume that 
he did not immediately direct Fouquier Tinville, the responsi- 
bility reverts to the Committee on which St. Just and Couthon, 
his confidants, continued to act. These two men certainly did 
not utter a word of remonstrance against this bloodshed, nor 
did Robespierre make the bloodshed a matter of reproach 
against the Committee in his last speech. Fouquier’s defence, 
when charged with being the tool of Robespierre, was that he 
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himself never went to the Police Bureau, and did not even 
know in what room it sat, but that the orders for prosecutions 
were received by him in the Committee’s room, and were 
headed ‘ Extracts from the Registers of the Public Safety 
Committee.’ Fouquier’s veracity when defending himself is 
not worth much, but it seems likely enough that Robespierre, 
always fond of keeping in the background,” really avoided 
seeing his tool, and sent his orders in this indirect way. 
Prieur asserts, however, that he had frequent confereuces with 
the judges of the revolutionary tribunal.+ In any case, con- 
temporaries were right in holding him mainly responsible for 
the executions. The theory of his champions that he intended 
to stop the bloodshed is utterly unfounded. His very last 
utterances breathed threatenings and slaughter. 

Robespierre’s six weeks’ absence from the Committee was 
ominous. It unmistakably foreshadowed an appeal either to 
the Convention, or, as some apprehended, to the mob. He 
was accordingly summoned to attend on the 4th Thermidor, 
and was forced, as it were, to show his cards. He had spoken | 
ut the Jacobin Club, on the Ist July, of conspiracies against 
him among his colleagues, and had said, ‘ If I were forced to 
renounce a portion of the functions entrusted to me, there 
would still remain my capacity of representative of the people, 
and I should carry on war to the death against tyrants and 
conspirators, { At the joint committee meeting on the 4th he 
indulged in vague reproaches, and St. Just, who advocated a 
kind of dictatorship, probably without naming Robespierre, 
was commissioned to draw up a report on the state of public 
opinion. ‘Govern France,’ he said, ‘ by patriotic reputations,’ 
but according to another version he distinctly named Robes- 
pierre, and, according to Barére, he proposed the doubling of 
the revolutionary tribunal, that is to say, four courts instead of 
two so as to double the work. 

Robespierre then commenced preparing the two hours’ 





* He futnished notes to St. Just for his mendacious accusations against 
Danton. 
+ Mémoires de Oarnot. t Moniteur, xxi., 131. 
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speech which he delivered in the Convention on the 8th Ther- 
midor (26th July), and which he repeated at night at the 
Jacobins. It advocated the remodelling of the General 
Security Committee, its subordination to the Public Safety 
Committee, and some changes in the composition of the latter. 
Cambon alleges that there was a passage on himself which, 
though it appeared in the manuscript, was omitted by Robes- 
pierre. His enemies printed the speech after his fall—numer- 
ous erasures included—and there is no reason to question the 
fidelity of the text. It is all in Robespierre’s usual vein—full 
of self-laudation, vague complaints and denunciations, Even 
St. Just, in his speech next day, declared it too vague as to 
those whom it inculpated, and said Robespierre had not 
explained himself with sufficient clearness, Every history of 
the Revolution describes the scene which followed its delivery. 
Lecointre proposed that the speech should be printed and 
circulated—the compliment usually paid to elaborate written 
addresses. Bourdon objected on account of the gravity of its 
tenour, and advocated its reference, as was customary, to the 
two Committees, but Barére supported the motion, and 
Couthon proposed that a copy should be sent to every parish 
in France. This was agreed to, but Vadier and Cambon then 
repelled Robespierre’s attacks, Cambon even denouncing him 
as having ‘ paralysed the Convention ’ in its financial manage- 
ment. Robespierre, in a few sentences, justified his attack ou 
Cambon, but Billaud de Varenne re-opened the question of 
printing the speech, and Panis called upon Robespierre to say 
whether he and Couthon had not drawn up a list of proscripts 
in which figured Fouché and himself. Robespierre made an 
evasive reply. Charlier insisted on the reference of the speech 
to the Committees, but Robespierre objected that this would 
be a reference to the very men whom he had accused. 
‘Name them,’ retorted Charlier, and several voices echoed the 
cry, but Robespierre again evaded the challenge. Thirion 
and Bréard proposed the rescinding of the vote, and this was 
agreed to. The speech was to be printed indeed, but only for 
distribution among the Deputies. Robespierre was accord- 
ingly asked for his manuscript, but he told the secretary he 
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would hand it in next day. He meant, in fact, to read it at 
the Jacobin Club, to which, more than to the Convention, it 
was addressed. Barére then read reports of victories, accom- 
panied with his usual rhetoric, and the sitting ended at 5 
o’clock. 

In the evening Robespierre went to the Jacobiu club. 
Vivier presided, for Barére, who had been appointed presi- 
dent, prudently kept away, waiting to see which way the 
wind blew. We know little of what passed, except from the 
vague complaints of the minority. Collut seems to have vaiuly 
claimed priority. Robespierre read his speech over again. 
Nothing but blind adulation could have prevented his club- 
bists from feeling bored by this two hours’ infliction, and we may 
be sure that Robespierre ‘skipped’ nothing in his interminzble 
manuscript. When he said ‘ If I am to dissemble these truths 
let the hemlock be offered me,’ * the painter David exclaimed, 
‘I will drink it with thee,’ and this was echoed by the meet- 
ing. Augustine denounced the committees as corrupt, and 
Dumas, a judge of the revolutionary tribunal, advocated the 
‘purging’ of the Convention. Billaud and Collot were refused 
a hearing. The former, hustled and threatened, repaired to 
the Tuileries, where meanwhile the Public Safety Committee 
was sitting. St. Just was present, and announced that he 
should speak in the Convention next day, but promised before 
the Committee separated at 5 A.M. to submit his speech to it 
at 10. The committee accordingly reassembled, but waited in 
vain for St. Just, and there was an altercation between Caruvut 
and Couthon. 

The Convention likewise met at 10. The galleries, iu the 
expectation of a crisis, had been crowded since 5. The entire 
Duplay family were there. ‘The father had doubtless been at 
the Jacobins overnight, and Robespierre is said to have told 
him that though he could no longer count on the Mountain 
the mass of the Convention would listen to him. ‘The two 





*In a passage expunged he had thus varied the phrase ‘ Let them pre- 
pare the hemlock for me, I will await it on these sacred seats. I shall 
at least leave to my country an example of constant love for it, and to the 
enemies of mankind opprobrium and death.’ 
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Robespierres were escorted from Duplay’s by a volunteer 
bodyguard. Maximilian, more carefully curled and powdered 
than usual, wore the dark violet coat and nankeen breeches 
in which seven weeks before he had appeared at the festival of 
the Supreme Being. It was now nonidi, the 6th Thermidor, year 
2, that is to say Sunday, the 27th July, 1794. It was a cloudy 
day, but not sultry ; indeed, with the exception of the 23rd, it 
was the coolest day of the month, the thermometer at 3 P.M. 
showing 75 degrees, and dropping at night to 60. * 

Routine business occupied the Convention till noon, when 
St. Just sent word to the Committee that, wounded by what 
had been said to him at last night’s meeting, he had decided 
not to submit his speech, but was now about to deliver it. 
The Committee accordingly hurried to the Convention, and 
St. Just began what would have been an hour's speech in the 
same strain as Robespierre; but it pointedly attacked 
Billaud, and passed reflections on the military dictatorship of 
Carnot, who in fact three days previously had sent to the frontier 
a portion of the Paris artillery, a measure too opportune to 
have been a mere coincidence, But St. Just had only uttered 
a few sentences when he was interrupted by Tallien. Billaud, 
moreover, denounced the riotous scene overvight at the 
Jacobins, pointing out in the gallery one of the participators, 
who had threatened the lives of the deputies, ‘ Arrest him!’ 
shouted deputies, and he was taken away in custody amid 
frantic applause. Billaud, who had a good voice and 
delivery, proceeded to complain of St. Just’s breach of faith, 
and Lebas, persistently demanding a hearing before Billaud 
had ended, was called to order by President Collot. Billaud 
attacked Robespierre as a would-be tyrant, and protested that 
not a single deputy would think life worth having under a 
tyrant. ‘No, perish tyrants!’ shouted the deputies. 

When Billaud descended the tribune, Robespierre, who, not 
taking his usual place on the Mountuin, had all the time been 
standing near it, advanced towards it, but there were cries of 
‘Down with the tyrant!’ and Tallien denounced him as a 





* Abréviateur Universel, 1794. 
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second Cromwell. ‘I have come with a dagger,’ he said, ‘ to 
pierce his breast if the Convention has not the courage to 
order his arrest.’ He wound up an excited harangue by pro- 
posing that the Convention should sit en permanence, and that 
Hanriot, the head of the National Guards, and his satellites 
should be arrested. This was agreed to. Robespierre meau- 
while was either at the tribune or at the foot of it, claiming a 
hearing,” but deputies again shouted, ‘Down with the 
tyrant!’ Thuriot, who by this time had as vice-president 
taken the chair in Collot’s place, probably by arrangement 
because of his greater muscular force, drowned his shrill voice 
by violently ringing his bell, accompanied by exclamations of 
‘Tu n’as pas la parole.’ Robespierre bad probably by this 
time shouted himself hoarse, so that he could no longer use 
his voice, but it is not likely that he was taunted with the re- 
mark ‘ Danton’s blood chokes thee,’ for nobody as yet thought 
of vindicating the memory of Danton. It is believed that 
eeeing ‘the Mountain,’ the Jacobins sitting on the upper 
benches, against him, he made a despairing appeal to ‘ the 
Plain,’ the timorous men who to save their own lives had 
abstained from opposition to all excesses, ‘Upright and 
virtuous men,’ he exclaimed, ‘ grant me the hearing which 
assassins refuse me,’ But they, in confabulations of the pre- 
vious night, had agreed to join in overturning him on condition 
of the revolutiovary tribunal slackening its terrible pace. 
They were consequently deaf to Robespierre’s appeal. His 
arrest was proposed, whereupon his brother and Couthon 
manfully demanded to share his fate. St. Just, who had re- 
mained silent after his speech had been stopped, was also 
included in the list, and the arrests were unanimously voted. 





* According to Bartre, Robespierre, who had been seated at the foot of 
the tribune, ascended it simultaneously with himself, claiming to be first 
heard, but amid cries of ‘Down with the tyrant’ Barére obtained priority, 
During his speech, however, Robespierre remained standing at the 
tribune, hat in hand, and did not descend till his arrest was ordered 
(Mémoires). But Barre exaggerates his own share in the overthrow of 
Robespierre. What is certain is that the Thermidorians feared that if 
Robespierre obtained a hearing he would win over the Convention. 
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‘The brigands triumph’ were among Robespierre’s last words, 
if we may trust the Moniteur, and though its report was not 
published till two days after, when all was over,it is not likely 
to have invented the exclamation.* 

At the instance of Collot, St. Just was required to hand in 
the manuscript of his speech. Collot accused the Robes- 
pierrists of contemplating a repetition of the 31st May, that is 
to say the coercing and purging of the Convention, whereupon 
Robespierre exclaimed ‘ You lie.’ This excited great uproar, 
and Clausel insisted that the ushers should carry out the 
orders of arrest. President Thuriot explained that the ushers 
had gone up to the accused, but that they had refused to stir 
from their places. This implies that Robespierre after his 
ineffectual attempts to speak had descended the tribune. 
Lozeau demanded that the accused should, like the Girondins 
on a similar occasion, descend to the bar. ‘ Yes, yes, to the 
bar!’ shouted several deputies, the Convention decided 
accordingly, and the five doomed men—or rather four, for 
Couthon must have been carried by his bearers—went down 
to the bar. Up to this point we are not told what had been 
the demeanour of the galleries, which had been crowded since 
five o’clock with people, who must have been mostly Robes- 
pierrists, and who were certainly numerous enough to have 
attempted a rescue; but when Collot exclaimed ‘ Never will 
the French people tolerate a tyrant,’ the galleries joined the 
deputies in echoing the cry. They would doubtless have 
cheered Robespierre had he triumphed, but a mob is notori- 
ously fickle. The sitting was suspended at five o’clock. The 
deputies went off to dinner, and dinner was provided for the 
prisoners in the ante-room of the General Security Com- 
mittee, whither they had been taken. Carriages were then 
sent for, and Robespierre was taken to the Luxembourg, Augus- 
tine to St. Lazare, St. Just to the Scotch College, then 





* Vol. xxi., 335. The Moniteur acknowledged (xxiv., 95), that its re- 
ports previous to Thermidor were frequently revised by the Public Safety 
Committee, and that on the 23rd Prairial in particular, when the Conven- 
tion decided that its members could not be prosecuted without its own 


consent, considerable alterations were made. 
XXXI, 21 
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used as a prison, Couthon to Port Royal, and Lebas to La 
Force, all to be kept in solitary confinement. The Tuileries 
section * had received orders moreover at half past three to 
place seals on Robespierre’s and Couthon’s papers. But at two 
o'clock the Commune had sent directions to all the prisons to 
admit no fresh inmates. St. Just and Couthon were never- 
theless admitted at the Scotch College and Port Royal, but 
St. Lazare had refused to receive Augustine and the Concier- 
gerie to receive Lebas, whereupon they were taken to La 
Force, and Robespierre was refused admission at the Luxem- 
bourg. He consequently asked the officer to take him to the 
Mairie or municipal police office, quai des Orfévres, at the back 
of the Palace of Justice and Conciergerie. This was used as 
a prison, so that Robespierre by going thither remained nomi- 
nally a prisoner, though with triendly keepers. He apparently 
contemplated awaiting there either the triumph of the Com- 
mune or a trial and triumphant acquittal by the tribunal, and 
the latter would perhaps have been the result. But the 
leaders of the Commune, Lescot Fleuriot, the mayor, Payan, 
the public prosecutor, and Hanriot, head of the National 
Guards, had resolved on resistance to the Convention. 
Although Dumas had been arrested, not as commonly stated, 
while sitting at the revolutionary tribunal, but at his own 
house, his day’s work being over, the 45 prisoners condemned 
by him had meanwhile been sent off as usual at 4 p.m. to the 
guillotine at the Place du Trone, ‘I'here is no foundation for 
the legend, adopted by Carlyle and Michelet, of an attempted 
rescue. Even if the conflict between Robespierre and the 
Convention had then been generally known, that part of the 
city was in proximity to the Commune at the Hotel de Ville 
and under its influence. The story seems to have arisen from 
a stir that afternoon among the masons at work at a sugar 
refinery in the faubourg St. Antoine, occasioned by the pro- 
mulgation by the Commune, on the 6th, of the maximum or 
tariff of wages. The 9th, the eve of the Jacobin Sabbath, 





* Not the Place Vendome section, the fidelity of which was evidently 
doubtful. 
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being pay-day, that tariff was then for the first time put in 
force, The uproar is recorded in the register of the Quatre 
Nations section.* It is true that Sanson, the executioner, 
suggested a postponment till next day, on account, not of fear 
of rescue, but of this disturbance; but Fouquier directed him 
to start all the same. Equally devoid of truth is the assertion 
of Barras that he saved from the scaffold two cartloads of 
prisoners—whether on the 9th or the 10th he does not say— 
whom Fouquier Tinville was sending off for execution. The 
persons condemned on the 9th were executed by 7 p.m., as 
the minutes of the military escort show,f and the 10th was 
the Sabbath, when the tribune, as also on the 20th and 30th 
of each month, rested, though it was destined to meet specially 
on that day to order the execution of Robespierre and his con- 
federates. The objections offered moreover on the 10th to 
the suspension of the tribunal show that there had been no 
intention of stopping the Terror, much less of avenging or re- 
habilitating Danton or the Girondins, who were still denounced 
even on that day. The stories of people who would have 
been guillotined on the 11th but for Robespierre’s fall are also 
mythical. A list of 15 persons for trial on the 11th had been 
prepared, but it contains no name of any prominence. f 

But let me return to the Commune. The Convention had, 
that morning, abolished the office of commander of the 
National Guard, resolving that each head of a battalion should 
command in rotation; but Hanriot, defying this decree and 
that for his arrest, had galloped down to the Tuileries to 
release Robespierre and his associates. He arrived, however, 
too late, and was himself apprehended. But Coffinhal, one of 
the revolutionary tribunal judges, went to the rescue, and 
Hanriot, liberated after an hour’s detention, delivered a fervid 
harangue, which induced some of the gendarmes on duty to 





* Arch. Nat. F.7. 2507. t Martel, Types Révolutionnai es, ii. 382. 
f Arch. Nat. U. 1021. Not only these 15, but those also remaining of 
the 456 persons ordered for prosecution on the 2nd, may be regarded as 
saved by the 10th Thermidor. They included Mac Swiney, a captain in 
Berwick’s Franco-Irish regiment, and Samuel Baldwin, teacher of lan- 
guages, alleged to be a spy. 
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desert their posts and accompany him back to the Hotel de 
Ville. If, instead of returning thither, he had marched into 
the Convention he might probably have overpowered it and 
thus secured the triumph of his party; but he was probably 
afraid of disobeying orders and acting on his own initiative, 
lest he should afterwards be disavowed and perhaps guillo- 
tined. 

Meanwhile the tocsin had been ringing and drums beating 
to summon the National Guard, and from 6 o’clock 80 or 90 
of the 144 members of the Commune had been deliberating. 
They sent orders to the sections to despatch each two dele- 
gates to take the oath to save the Republic. Robespierre, 
quite content to remain with his friendly jailors and with a 
courtyard full of sympathisers to wait for events, refused to 
stir when invited by a deputation to join the Commune; but 
a second deputation followed, with a letter, which said, ‘ You 
do not belong to yourself, but should entirely belong to the 
country, to the people.’ He could no longer refuse. Escorted 
by Hanriot, and passing through the Palace of Justice, he 
crossed the Seine and the Place de Gréve, and at about 11 
o’clock reached the Hotel de Ville. His brother had already 
arrived, as also St. Just and Lebas. Couthon, who had also 
refused to stir, yielded only to a letter from Robespierre and St. 
Just, found afterwards in his pocket, which said, ‘Couthon, all 
the patriots are proscribed. The entire people have risen, and 
it would be betraying them not to come to the Maison Com- 
mune (Hotel de Ville) where we are.’ According to the con- 
cierge, he did not leave the prison till 1 o’clock on the 10th.* 
Among the decrees issued by the Commune was one offering 
a civic crown to anyoné arresting Carnot, Fouché, ‘Tallien, 
and 11 other deputies, as ‘ enemies of the people,’ in order to 
‘rescue the Convention from their oppression.’ This shows 
that the Commune felt the necessity of pretending to uphold 
the Convention, just as the Long Parliament used the name 
of Charles I. in making war against him. Robespierre is said, 
moreover, to have hesitated signing manifestoes, that night, 
asking ‘In whose name?’ 





* Arch. Nat., F.7, 4433. 
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Meanwhile the Convention had resumed its‘sitting at seven 
o'clock, but the imprudent suspension for dinner had seriously 
compromised its position. Everything depended on the section 
battalions, or National Guards, and some of these were waver- 
ing, while others were awaiting the decisions of the section 
committees, And the die may be said to have depended on 
the sections nearest to the Tuileries, for the Louvre being 
already in the hands of the insurgents, the Convention was in 
danger of siege and capture. The insurgents might enter the 
hall, arrest or expel all the refractory deputies, and induce the 
remainder to rescind all the decisions of the morning, thus 
obtaining for themselves the semblance of legality. 

The Convention conferred on Barras the military command, 
it outlawed Robespierre and his associates as having broken 
loose from prison, and it outlawed the Commune also as in a 
state of rebellion, Fleuriot Lescot, indeed, had scornfully 
torn up the summons of the Convention to appear at the bar, 
saying to the usher, ‘We shall come, but the people with us 
also.’ At 11 o’clock the Convention despatched twelve of its 
members, attired with scarf and sword, to go the round of the 
sections, and announce the decrees of outlawry. The decrees 
were also cried by torchlight, about midnight, between the 
Tuileries and the Quai du Louvre. 

Meanwhile Hanriot had mustered his forces in front of the 
Hotel de Ville, and it seems clear that had he marched to the 
Tuileries he would have encountered little or no resistance. 
But the Commune gave him no orders for taking the offensive, 
and evidently had no apprehension of being itself attacked. 
At midnight a heavy rain set in.* During these hours of 
inaction, Hanriot’s force doubtless discussed matters among 
themselves and with the people drawn by curiosity to the 
spot. By and by the decrees of outlawry became known 
Was it the effect of these or of the rain that the men gradu- 
ally took French leave, and left the square nearly empty? 
Hanriot manifestly should have been present to keep them in 
hand, but he was inside the Hotel de Ville, perhaps drinking, 





* The Seine rose an inch that night. 
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perhaps conferring or gossiping with the Commune. At half- 
past two, delegates from the Jacobin Club again presented 
themselves, and this is the last entry on the minutes of the 
Commune. Only forty members were then in attendance; the 
other forty or fifty were either in committee-rooms or had gone 
home to sleep—the latter supposition would account for only 
about twenty members being arrested in the building. Robes- 
pierre and his confederates were in an ante-room adjoining 
the hall. What was he waiting for? Apparently for a larger 
force, inasmuch as he was signing an appeal to the Place Ven- 
dome section, He could not have known that it had sided 
against him, but he could have had little hope of its support, 
for his name is significantly absent from its records, Even 
when he was ill in the previous February, its Committee had 
not sent to inquire for him. Perhaps jealousy of the Jacobin 
Club accounted for its coldness. Robespierre was not the man 
to mount on horseback and harangue the populace. Probably 
he could not ride, for he is said to have unsuccessfully 
attempted equitation in Parc Monceau; he certainly could 
not improvise speeches, St. Just, too, except on his provin- 
cial missions, was more a man of talk than of action. His very 
last speech had a lame and impotent conclusion, viz., a mere 
resolution that in the forthcoming Constitution arbitrary 
power, ambition, and oppression, or usurpation against the 
Convention, should be prevented. And Couthon was a cripple. 
As for the Commune, Robespierre had guillotined Chaumette 
and his associates, the only men of initiative and daring. It 
had since been his subservient tool; it was incapable of con- 
ducting an insurrection. 

While Robespierre was thus waiting for re-inforcements, so 
that at daylight the Convention might be attacked and 
‘purged,’ Barras and Bourdon had succeeded in collecting 
the Gravilliers, Lombards, and Arcis battalions. At about 1 
o’clock Barras led one column up the Rue St. Honoré, towards 
the Hotel de Ville, while Bourdon headed a second column 
which advanced along the quays, Bourdon found the Place 
de Gréve nearly empty, and the few of Hanriot’s followers still 
remaining there either fled or joined him. He seized on all 
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the doors, and forced his way into the Hotel de Ville. Han- 
riot, finding that all was lost, flung himself out of a window, 
but was not seriously injured. Augustine Robespierre did the 
like, and was bruised and battered. Lebas shot himself, and 
probably offered a second pistol to Robespierre. Couthon, 
trying to creep down a staircase, fell senseless from a blow on 
the head. Robespierre was found lying near a table, his 
lower jaw fractured by a pistol-shot; he had no cravat or 
shoes, his stockings were down at the heels, his coat and shirt 
were stained with blood, his trousers unbuttoned. Had he 
attempted suicide, or had he been shot by Merda? We shall 
never know for certain. The braggart Merda’s first version * 
was that he snatched a knife from Robespierre—perhaps the 
pocket-knife which Robespierre, during the scene in the Con- 
vention, had been nervously fingering, holding it open in his 
hand—and with it he stabbed Couthon. On second thoughts 
he claimed to have shot Robespierre.f The daily broadside 
issued by the Convention stated on the 10th that ‘ Robespierre 
fired his pistol into his mouth, and received at the same time 
a shot from a gendarme (the man presented to the Conven- 
tion). The tyrant fell, bathed in his own blood. A sans- 
culotte went up to him and coolly uttered these words— 
“There is a Supreme Being.”’ According to Bochard, the 
concierge of the Hotel de Ville, Robespierre fired at himself, 
but missed, very nearly shooting Bochard, and then, rushing 
off, stumbled on him. This would account for his disordered 
toilette, which implies a fall or a scuffle. The description 
given of the wound leaves the question doubtful.t Fréron 
asserts that Robespierre habitually carried a pair of pistols in 
his pocket, and that latterly he had practised shooting in a 





* Moniteur, xxi., 345. 

+ Charles André Merda, 21 years of age, was a gendarme in the squad- 
ron Hommes du 14 juillet. On the 25th Thermidor he was appointed 
sub-lieutenant in the 5th Chasseurs. He served in Napoleon’s campaigns, 
became a colonel in 1806, and died of wounds received at Moscow in 1812. 
He altered his name to Méda. He left no issue. His nephew, Meng, in 
1867 assumed the name of Méda. 

y Anlard, Etudes sur la Révolution. 
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garden. Considering the ‘hemlock’ passage in his speech, and 
his classical tastes, he probably fired at himself in a bungling 
fashion, Merda may have also fired and missed. Both 
Barras and Barére describe Robespierre as attempting suicide. 

As soon as the Convention had triumphed, there was, of 
course, a throng of sectional and other deputations who were 
profuse in congratulations. But let us turn from this sicken- 
ing spectacle and watch what became of the vanquished. 
Lebas, alone, had killed himself; St. Just had been captured, 
unharmed; Couthon had fallen down a staircase and had 
received bruises; Augustine Robespierre, it is said, was 80 
injured by his fall that he would have died next day. It must 
have been at first reported that Augustine also was dead, for 
the Public Safety Committee ordered the removal and burial 
of his body.* Lescot-Fleuriot, the Mayor; Payan, Public 
Prosecutor, and eleven members of the Commune—one of 
them Simon, the Dauphbin’s brutal ex-guardian—had been 
captured in the Hotel de Ville or elsewhere. Robespierre was 
placed on a litter and carried by six firemen, ‘alike courage- 
ous and intrepid,’ says the Lombards section register, to the 
lobby of the Convention. President Collot, in announcing his 
arrival, remarked that the Convention would certainly not 
wish him to be brought in, and he was conveyed to the ante- 
room of the Public Safety Committee. There he was placed 
on a table, which is now at the National Archives. The 
legend, however, is that he lay on the table of the Committee- 
room, and that a week afterwards, when that body sat round 
it, there were still the stains of his blood. After an hour he 
opened his eyes, and with a small bag in his right hand— 
apparently the bag of the pistol which he had used—wiped 
the blood from his mouth. Attendants gave him blotting- 
paper for that purpose, and one of them helped him to pull up 
his stockings, on which he said, ‘ Je vous remercie, monsieur’ 
—a curious lapse into pre-revolutionary language. Other 
attendants, less humane, had reviled him. A basin of water 
was also placed beside him, into which he dipped the bits of 





*A. F., IL, 49. 
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blotting-paper to serve instead of a towel. According to 
Barras, he repeatedly asked for writing materials, but was 
refused. He suddenly raised himself, slipped off the table, and 
seated himself on a chair, when he asked for water and bits of 
linen, At 10 o’clock his wound was dressed by a surgeon, his 
mouth being held open with a key, that broken teeth might 
be extracted, and a handkerchief being tied round his head to 
keep the bandage in position. He remained in the chair till 
half-past ten, when he was carried in it to the Conciergerie. 
The heavy rain had long ceased, but had been followed 
between 8 and 9 by a drizzle which, with few intermissions, 
lasted till the evening. The thermometer, only 60 at 3.30 
a.m., rose in the afternoon to 77. 

Couthon and Gobean, or Gomband, Deputy Public Prosecu- 
tor, were also taken to the Conciergerie. Couthon had been 
carried at 5 o’cluck, unconscious, to the Hotel Dieu. The 
wound on his forehead was dressed, and on recovering con- 
sciousness he explained that it was the result of a fall down 
the stairs on which he was sitting. He stated, in answer to 
questions, that he had been taken against his will from prison 
to the Hotel de Ville, that he knew nothing of what passed 
there, and, though accused of being a conspirator, those who 
could read his heart would find that he was not one. 

Charlotte Robespierre hurried to the Conciergerie to see her 
brothers, but was refused admission. She is said to have 
fainted in the street, and on recovering, found herself in 
prison. She was released on the 13th April, 1795, having 
satisfied the General Security Committee that she had been 
persecuted by her brothers and forced to quit them. The 
Committee certified that her civic principles entitled her to 
the confidence of good citizens and the protection of the 
authorities.* She thus purchased liberty by abjuration. 





* Arch. Nat., A. F., I1., 278. Napoleon granted her a pension of 3600f., 
in consideration, doubtless, of his intimacy with Augustine and of her 
acquaintance with Josephine. The Restoration reduced the pension to 
3000f., but the Duchesse d’Angouléme is said to have supplemented it 
(Intermédiaire, March 24, 1895). 
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Couthon’s wife and sister were also arrested on the 10th Ther- 
midor, and sent to the English convent. * 

The Convention adjourned at 7 a.m., and reassembled at 10. 
What was to be done with the prisoners? As outlaws, they 
could be executed without trial, but they should be identified 
by members of the Commune. Now, the Commune was 
itself outlawed. The Convention solved the difficulty by 
enacting that identification by ordinary citizens should suffice. 
Accordingly, at noon, Robespierre and twenty-one of his 
associates were consigned to the guillotine, which was to be 
erected in the Place de la Concorde, but this apparently took 
time, for the three carts did not start till 4 o’clock. Robes- 
pierre, stretched out on one of these, was the object along the 
route of the insults and maledictions of the crowd, ‘ Fashion- 
able ladies on the footways and at the windows,’ says Barras, 
‘waved their handkerchiefs, but the populace were quiet.’ 
The Duplay family were under arrest, so that if the cart was 
stopped on the way before their house to allow of cruel 
exultation at their expense, they were not present to undergo 
the ordeal. Couthon was first executed ; he had to be carried 
up the steps and placed on the block. Then came the turn of 
St. Just and Augustine Robespierre. Seventeen municipal 
officers followed. Thea came Robespierre, and, as the execu- 
tioner roughly pulled off the handkerchief and bandages, he 
uttered a cry of pain. Fleuriot-Lescot was the last to suffer.t 
It was then 7 o’clock, or nearly sunset. ‘This man,’ says 
Durand de Maillane, speaking of Robespierre, ‘this man who 
had occasioned so much anguish to others, suffered in these 
twenty-four hours all that a mortal can suffer of what is most 
painful and poignant.’ Hunger must have been, too, among 
his pangs, for he manifestly could take no nourishment after 
his wound. He had, therefore, tasted no fvod for at least 
seventeen, probably twenty-two, hours. 

Next day sixty-eight, and, on the 12th Thermidor, eleven 
members of the Commune, with three other satellites of Robes- 
pierre, shared his fate, but these 104 victims can inspire little 





* Ditto, A.D., II.* 255. + Journal de Perlet. 
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pity when we consider that their fall put an end to the daily 
butcheries of the revolutionary tribunal. * 

The arrests of those municipal councillors who were not 
captured at the Hotel de Ville are explained by the minutes of 
the Halle-au-Blé Committee, which, seeing that the Conven- 
tion was in rebellion against the national authority, had torn 
up its summons to send delegates. We read under the 10th 
Thermidor :— 

‘At three in the morning were arrested by a patrol of our section, 
Louvel [painter], Geromme [Jerome, carver], and Paris [ex-Professor of 
Belles-lettres], all three members of the Commune of Paris. We have 
sent them to the General Security and Public Safety Committees, as also 
a minute of their interrogatories by the commandant of the armed force, 
at 5 o’clock.’ 


All three were guillotined on the 11th. Simon was in like 
manner arrested by the Theatre Francais Committee, which, 
surprised to hear that he was at liberty, found him at a hair- 
dresser’s. He might have saved himself the trouble of this last 
toilette, for the guillotine awaited bim. 

All these 104 bodies were interred in the field or garden 
adjoining Parc Monceau, which had been used from the 24th 
March to the 8th June, 1794, when the guillotine was removed 
to the Place du Trone. Barras is guilty of impudent false- 
hood when he alleges that Robespierre was buried by his 
orders in the same grave as Louis XVI. in the Madeleine 
Cemetery, and that the supposed remains of the king, removed 
in 1816 to St. Denis, were probably those of Robespierre. 

The fall of Robespierre was a great relief to Paris, especially 
to the thousands of prisoners, who, hearing tocsin and drums, 
had passed the night in terrible suspense, There were, however, 
in Paris, both at the time and afterwards, occasional tokens 
of regret. On the 11th Thermidor, three men in the Place 





* Executions were also daily going on at Orange. On the 10th Thermi- 
dor there were three victims; on the 12th, eleven ; on the 13th, three ; 
on the 14th, two; on the 15th, three; on the 16th, two; on the 17th, 
five. The order of the Convention on the 11th to suspend proceedings did 
not arrive till the 18th, when twenty-one persons were about to be tried ; 
200 trials were in preparation. In forty-six days 332 persons had 
perished. 
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Royale tried to stop the singing by a hawker of verses against 
Robespierre, but the mob seized them and took them to the 
police station. Again on the 13th, at the Café Foy, a man 
svatched from a hawker a pamphlet against Robespierre and 
tore it up. On the 15th, Montelard, an engraver of assignats, 
tried to blow out his brains, missed, but then cut his throat ; 
his last words on being taken to the hospital were ‘ Liberty is 
lost, I die for it.’ In Nov. 1795, Antoine Trial, an actor, 
poisoned himself. Intimate with Robespierre, he was hissed 
off the stage on his first appearance after Thermidor, and a 
couple refused to be married by him, though that municipal 
function devolved on him. We hear of a prisoner who on the 
28th July, 1795, when the anniversary of Robespierre’s fall 
was being officially celebrated in Paris, darkened his cell and 
suspended his usual singing; and Souberbielle, a doctor, 
one of the jurors who condemned Danton, and who lived till 
1848, retained to the last his admiration for Robespierre, 
though the latter on the 10th June, 1794, had excluded him 
from the jury, probably because he had hesitated to condemn 
Danton. Babeuf, of course, lamented him as a martyr to 
liberty. At the Babeuf trial in 1796, Fossard, one of the 
prisoners, admitted saying that the people were happier under 
Robespierre, for they could then get bread, and assignats were 
worth something. If this opinion, he said, was a crime, he 
was ready to suffer for it. The scarcity of 1795 had also 
occasioned regrets for Robespierre, and at Nancy on the 19th 
Feb. there were cries that his rule was the golden age of the 
Republic.* In Paris, moreover, on the 2nd April, 1798 (it 
ought to have been the 1st April) Tascherean was arrested for 
a pamphlet extolling Robespierre. 

These isolated lamentations for Robespierre are natural 
enough. What is at first sight more surprising is that his fall 
was deplored by foreign powers, The explanation, however, 
is that they counted on peace under his complete dictatorship. 
They knew that unlike the Girondists he had always opposed 
offensive and propagandist wars. Danton in this agreed with 
him. Some think that Robespierre disliked war because he 





* Monitewr, xxiii., 575. 
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was conscious of his hopeless ignorance in military matters, 
and there is a story of his being found poring over Carnot’s 
maps and confessing that he could not master them; but we 
need not attribute his dislike of war merely to jealousy of 
those whose comprehension of it gave them a superiority over 
him. War even for ideas was repugnant to his Rousseau 
philosophy, and in a speech at the Jacobin club he wisely 
said :— 

‘The most extravagant idea which can spring up in the heart of a poli- 
tician is the belief that for a people to enter, armed, a foreign nation is 
enough to make the latter adopt its laws and constitution. Nobody likes 
armed missionaries, and the first counsel given by nature and prudence is 
to repel them as enemies.’ 

Foreign powers were therefore warranted in deploring hig 
fall, and it was not altogether without reason that Clausel 
stated in the Convention on the 3rd Oct., 1794, that the Pope 
and the allied monarchs were in despair at his fall, and that 
Pitt had -declared that civil war must now be seriously 
fomented in France. The English Government, moreover, or 
at any rate Grenville, the Foreign Secretary, had been misled 
by the reports of a Paris spy, procured and more or less 
vouched for by Drake, its minister at Genoa, reports full of 
grotesque fables. Robespierre was represented as secretly 
taking the poor little Dauphin from the Temple to Meudon.* 

As for the retrospective regrets of the Thermidorians they 
count for little. These men merely deplored Robespierre be- 
cause they had seen that his fall cleared the way for Bona- 
parte, whose sway reduced them to insignificance. Vadier, 
exiled as a regicide in 1816, used to say with tears, ‘We mur- 
dered Robespierre. and the Republic with him.’ Barére, who 
on the 21st Jan., 1795, had proposed that the 10th Thermidor 
should be an annual festival, stated a few years before his 
death that Robespierre’s overthrow was the only act which he 
regretted. + But his posthumous Memoirs show no sign of 
such remorse, any more than those of Barras, who likewise 
told Alexandre Dumas that he regretted Thermidor. 





* Dropmore Papers, Hist. MSS. Commission, 1896. 
+ Marquis de Nadaillac, Correspondant, July 10, 1896. 
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At the National Archives Museum may be seen several sig- 
natures of Robespierre, the earlier ones signed ‘de Robespierre,’ 
for just as Roland * and his wife applied, though ineffectually, 
in 1784, for lettres de noblesse, and just as Danton began by 
signing d’ Anton, then adopted DAuton, and finally became 
simply Danton, so Robespierre, until the Revolution took a 
decidedly democratic turn, assumed the particle. The Archives 
also contain various documents in his hand-writing, for his 
papers were seized, and were partially published by Courtvis. 
Courtois appropriated some of the papers not inserted in his 
report, and presented several to Cortiez (de l’Oise). These are 
now among the Filon autographs. On the J7th February, 
1795, there were complaints in the Convention of Courtois's 
omissions, and the publication of the entire papers was advo- 
cated, but it was resolved that letters of deputies should alone 
be printed in the supplementary report, as many of Robes- 
pierre’s correspondents had been excusably misled. Among the 
papers is a list of ‘patriots having more or less ability,’ one 
hundred and thirteen in uumber, nearly all obscure men for 
us. One is a horse dealer, there are three surgeons, there are 
two Simons, one doubtless the infamous tormentor of the 
Dauphin. Then there are Dumas and Coffinhal, the sanguinary 
judges of the revolutionary tribunal. Robespierre describes as 
a ‘pure patriot, fit for a public post,’ Gatteau, who in a letter 
from Strasburg, addressed to Daubigny, but forwarded to and 
preserved by Robespierre, had said: ‘St. Guillotine is in the 
most brilliant activity, and the beneficent Terror produces 
here, in a miraculous manner, what could not be expected for 
at least a century from reason and philosophy. Quel maitre- 
bougre que ce gargon-la (St. Just).’ In some cases Robespierre 
mentions the persons who have recommended the ‘ patriots.’ 
Such of these ‘patriots’ as are known are knewn only to their 
disadvantage, and it may not uncharitably be concluded that 
the unknown were men of the same stamp. This list of syco- 
phants throws an unpleasant light on Robespierre’s character. 
So too with the reports of his spies, and his careful preserva- 





* Styling himself Roland de la Platriére, from a field belonging to an 
elder brother. 
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tion not only of these, but of fawning and threatening letters, 
alike nourishment for his pride. A young woman with a 
competency at Nantes wrote, without ever having seen him, 
to offer him marriage. Grievances, denunciations, even an 
American offer to supply wheat, were addressed to him. There 
are undated notes, apparently memoranda for speeches, in 
which Robespierre urges the proscription of anti-revolutionary 
writers, the diffusion of ‘good’ publications, the pnnishment 
of conspirators, especially of deputies, and the paying and 
arming of sans-culottes, One note ‘suspend labours until the 
country is saved, change the local,’ seems to corroborate the 
belief that he wished to prorogue the Convention and remove 
it from Paris. There are likewise sketches of five deputies 
whom he styles ‘leaders of the coalition,’ and whom he de- 
picts as wretches devoid of morality and patriotism. There is 
also a speech, never delivered, denouncing the two extremes, 
moderates and ultras. * 

But by far the most interesting of Robespierre’s documents is 
a note-book in which for the last three months of 1793 he jotted 
down his ideas and intentions. It showsf that Robespierre 
interested himself in every department of government, but it 
reveals his suspicious temper, and it shows how he watched 
the revolutionary tribunal and prompted the infamous Fou- 
quier. These ‘reminders’ to bring prisoners to trial are re- 
volting, and should silence all attempts to exculpate Robes- 
pierre from active complicity in the daily butcheries. It is 
significant, moreover, that in the very last entry he demands 
increased vigour against the wives of conspirators, that is of 
prisoners. In all his papers, including, as has been seen, one 
written within a few weeks of his fall, there is not the slightest 
hint of a cessation of the daily executions, Yet he recalled 
the monster Carrier from Nantes, and he overthrew the Hébert 





* The contents of Augustine Robespierre’s pockets—his deputy’s card 
(a small round thick piece of cardboard with a hole at one end so that it 
could be hung on a watch chain), the key apparently of a desk, a small 
bundle of assignats, and half a dozen letters—are also at the Archives 
(F.7, 4433). 

+ See passages quoted by me in the Atheneum, October 31, 1896. 
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faction, which was even more sanguinary than himself, thus 
weakening the Commune, which might otherwise perhaps 
have been strong enough to withstand the Convention. He 
also saved the lives of the 73 imprisoned Girondist deputies, 
whom he must have intended ultimately to reinstate in the 
Convention. Assuredly the Thermidorians are entitled to no 
admiration. Most of them had Robespierre’s faults without 
his virtues. Some were little less responsible than he for the 
judicial massacres,* and their intention in overthrowing him 
was simply to save their own heads, not to put an end to the 
Terror, a result quite unexpected by them. Nevertheless 
Robespierre reminds us of the lunatic in the balloon, bent on 
throwing over the ballast in order to reach the moon, whom 
the aeronaut, as the sole chance of deliverance, threw over. A 
caricature of the time, indeed, represents Robespierre as 
having guillotined all France, and as preparing to guillotine 
himself. Orell, a Swiss, wrote five lines, the concluding two 
being— 
‘Tl fallait sans tarder faire son épitaphe, 
Ou bien celle du genre humain.’ t 

Carnot’s description of Robespierre was ‘ Bad heart, medi- 
ocre intelligence.’ Condorcet, before becoming his victim, had 
said, ‘ Not an idea in the head, not a sentiment in the heart.’ 
M. Aulard, the best living authority on the Revolution, com- 
menting on Robespierre’s prosecution of Danton, says— I 
refuse to personify the French Revolution in this sanctimoni- 
ous calumniator, this mystical assassin.’ Yet Michelet says of 
his death, ‘This great man was no more.’ Louis Blane 
remarks, ‘He rose from the dignity of apostle to that of 
martyr,’ and Hamel describes him as ‘ One of the best great 


men who have figured on the earth.’ t 
J. G. ALGER. 





* Billaud was at least on one occasion more inhuman than Robespierre, 
for when Madame Philippeaux solicited an audience of the Convention to 
plead for her husband’s life, he proposed that she should be admitted and 
that a letter proving her husband’s guilt should be read to her. Robes- 
pierre successfully objected to this revolting proposal. 

+ Moniteur, xxii., 564. t Hamel, Thermidor. 
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Art. V.—THE NEW DEPARTURE IN BRITISH 
HUMOOR. 


me 


. A History of Nineteenth Century Literature (1780-1895). 
By Grorce SarntsBurRY. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1896, Hssays in English Literature (1780-1860). Lon- 
don: J. M. Dent & Co. 1896. 


2. English Prose. Selections with Critical Introductions by 
various writers and General Introductions to each period. 
Edited by Henry Craik. Five Volumes. London; © 
Macmillan & Co. 1896. 


3. Friendship’s Garland. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. New Edi- 
tion. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1898. 


4, The New Fiction and other Essays on Literary Subjects. 
By H. D. Tramtt. London: Harst & Blackett. 1898. 


5. At Random. By L. F. Austin. London: Ward, Lock & 
Co. 1896. 


ALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, said a popular critic a 
short time ago with almost ferocious emphasis, ‘is a 
shadow and his works are dead.’ Possibly, at the best he is 
but ‘a writers’ writer. Yet, when Landor chose, no author of 
his day or, for that matter, of any day, could put the Iliad of 
a subtle distinction more effectually into the nut-shell of epi- 
gram. And no better proof of his power can be given than 
his attempt to establish a difference between humour and 
wit. ‘It is no uncommon thing to hear “He has humour 
rather than wit.”’ Here the expression commonly means 
pleasantry ; for whoever has humour has wit, although it does 
not follow that whoever has wit has humour. Humour is wit 
appertaining to character, and indulges in breadth of drollery 
rather than in play and brilliancy of points. Wit vibrates and 
spurts ; humour springs up exuberant as from a fountain and 
runs on. In Congreve you wonder what he will say next ; in 
Addison you repose on what is said, listening with assured 


expectation of something congenial and pertinent, The 
XXXI. 22 
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French have little humour, because they have little character ; 
they excel all nations in wit because of their levity and sharp- 
ness. Except for the quite characteristic indictment of a 
nation involved in the last sentence, this exposition of the 
difference between humour and wit may be accepted as being 
at least as successful as anything of the kind that has ever 
been attempted. Take for example the eight formidable pro- 
positions in which Mr. H. D. Traill lays down what is no 
doubt the very latest distinction between the two. 


1. ‘ Wit and humour which have sometimes been treated as different 
results or aspects of the same mental process, are in reality the respective 
products of two diametrically opposed operations of the mind. 2. Wit 
consists in the revelation of unsuspected similarity between two otherwise 
dissimilar objects of thought. 3. Humour consists in the display (though 
not necessarily the revelation) of incongruity between two otherwise 
associable objects of thought. 4. Revelation being essential to wit, 
though not to humour, it follows that the element of surprise is a uniform 
constituent of the effect produced by the former, though not of that pro- 
duced by the latter. 6. All incongruity implies dissimilarity ; but nut e 
converso, dissimilarity being recognised by a purely intellectual apprehen- 
sion, while incongruity exists only between such dissimilars as cannot be 
united in thought without producing an emotional shock. 6. The “‘ pas- 
sion of laughter” is excited by incongruity alone. Humour, therefore, 
in its various forms is the sole excitant of laughter. 7. The response to 
wit, as such, is not laughter, but merely that more sedate form of pleasur- 
able emotion which the sudden discovery of fitness brought about by 
human ingenuity—as in a clever mechanical invention, or the ingenious 
solution of a problem—is accustomed to evoke. 8. The fact that laughter 
is a frequent accompaniment of the response to wit is due to the fact that 
the objects between which wit reveals similarity are often not only dis- 
similar but incongruous also, and their union in thought produces the 
emotional shock which is the characteristic effect of humour.’ 


Mr. Traill seems to be very confident as to the value of the 
distinction he has drawn, although he anticipates hostile criti- 
cism, for he proceeds to say :— 


‘The first and last three will quite suffice, I feel sure, to provoke the 
vehement opposition of all those rival theorists who do not prefer to treat 
them with an even more vehement neglect. Space does not permit me to 
support them with examples, but it will be easy for any one who doubts 
their soundness, especially that of No. 8, to test it by examples. Every- 
body who has any intelligent appreciation of wit will at once admit that 
over and above the epigrams, repartees, and bons mots, which have excited 
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his mirth as well as admiration, he has heard in conversation or met with 
in reading, an immense number of brilliant phrases, felicitous illustrations, 
apt comparisons, and other indisputable and indubitable specimens of wit 
which have afforded him keen intellectual pleasure, without, however, 
provoking in him the slightest inclination to laugh. If then he will com- 
pare these specimens with those which have the power of exciting laugh- 
ter, he will find that in every instance of the latter kind, the wit has 2! 
brought two incongruous objects into mental association ; and has thus 
produced the emotional shock that results from collision between ideas, 
which like the sublime and the ignoble, the comic and the magic, the 
poetic and the prosaic, are respectively contemplated in two different 
moods of mind. For it is in the sudden descent or ascent from one of 
these moods that the emotions get their shock and by a simple psycho- 
logical process laughter ensues.’ 


The reader who has patience—he will require it—to 
compare Landor’s attempt to establish a distinction between 
wit and humour with Mr. Traill’s will certainly give the palm 
for elaboration, for ‘ philosophy,’ to the younger writer. And 
yet he will find that there is something awanting. Of this 
Mr. Traill himself is painfully conscious. He is in the position 
of the man who invents a new rifle and as yet has a presenti- 
ment that the first time he tries it, it will miss fire. ‘ You may 
work out your theory of the ludicrous with triumphant 
thoroughness; but when you pass from theory to practice, 
when you attempt to reintegrate your resolved ingredients 
and turn out a properly compounded joke, then it is that you 
find yourself face to face with the real difficulty. You get 
two incongruous objects. You excogitate your “concept,” 
“subsame ” the former under the latter; and you let off your 
little joke. And lo! nobody laughs!’ Undoubtedly and 
why? Because Mr. Traill leaves humanity out of his reckon- 
ing as completely as it was left out of that perfect military 
machine, the Prussiau army, which Napoleon crumpled up 
like a rose-leaf at Jena. He takes no account of that pro- 
foundest of all humour which goes to the making of true 
philosophy and of which the late Professor Wallace of Oxfurd 
—a man of great if somewhat scatter-brained and fantastic 
talent—wrote that it ‘Strides over the barriers set up by in- 
stitution and convention, between the high and the bumble, 
and sees man’s superficial distinctions overpowered by a half- 
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grim half-jubilant Ananké’ And indeed one has something 
more than a suspicion that there is less of the root of the 
matter in Mr. Traill than there is in Tammas Haggart holding 
forth on his calling at the Thrums pigstye, laying down such 
sound propositions as ‘ Humour’s what gies the nip to speakin’, 
‘Some o’ the maist humourous things I’ve ever said cam oot, 
as a body may say, by themsel’s,’ and *‘ The humourist’s like a 
man firin’ at a target—he disna ken whether he hits or no till 
them at the target tells im.’ And whoever reads the valiant 
attempts made by Hendry M‘Quhumpha to explain the different 
methods of Tammas and his solitary rival in Thrums will cer- 
tainly be reminded much less of Mr. Traill and his eight elabo- 
rate and faultless propositions than of Landor’s illustration of his 
own view ‘In Congreve you wonder what he will say next ; 
in Addison you repose on what is said, listening with assured 
expectation of something congenial and pertinent.’ 

These are days of journalism, however, in which it would 
seem to be impossible to keep distinctions in force for any 
length of time, and in which we all aim at what Joubert the most 
fastidious even of French critics styled with approval ‘a style 
frank and easy.’ As a matter of modern practice humour 
stands to wit in the relation of the whole to the part, and a 
bhumourist means a man who whether he indulges in irony or 
a quiet chuckle or ‘ laughs and shakes in Rabelais’ easy chair,’ 
takes a comic view and sees the comic side, of serious things. 
According to this accepted opinion, Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
is a humourist and so is Mr. Augustine Birrell; Mr. J. 
M. Barrie and Mr. Arthur Roberts are professional brethren ; 
Matthew Arnold, Thomas Carlyle and Mr. Jerome K. Jerome 
sail in the same boat. The fun which makes one laugh 
from the start to the finish of a ‘screaming farce’ or 
of its modern and more elegant equivalent, the play of 
the type of ‘Charley’s Aunt,’ may be very different from 
the unique combination of humour and wit—Gilbort-and- 
Sullivanism in eacelsii—which makes ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ the greatest of all burlesques. But in what may be 
termed the democratic—what Coleridge did term the plebified 
—hierarchy of comedy, places must be found for the authors 
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of both. Or if the establishment of a new distinction between 
humour and wit as that between the whole and the part be 
regarded as too violent a separation from the past, let a little of 
the old Landorian difference be retained. Let the charm of 
wit be allowed to lie essentially in words; let the charm of 
humour be found to lie in the charm of the character—it may 
be the character of Mr. Barrie or it may be of the character of 
Tammas Haggart—which the words reveal. Mr. Walter 
Raleigh, the Sir Piercie Shafton of present day criticism—and 
a very pretty if finicking Sir Piercie he makes—says in one 
of his essays on Stevenson that style is ‘the beginning and 
end of his writing’ and that it is ‘ the intrusion of the artist’s 
individuality upon lifeless matter and impersonal . truth.’ 
Whether or not what Mr. Raleigh says upon style be correct 
his words might easily be adapted so as to express the present 
day difference between wit and humour. Wit is impersonal 
comedy; humour is the intrusion of the artist’s personality 
upon comedy, 

It is plain, therefore, that nothing could well be more unsafe 
now-a-days than to attempt a dogmatic definition of humour; 
it is a much more profitable though scarcely an easier task to 
note the leading stages in its recent development. And in doing 
so the best plan may be to take a writer who is sufficiently far 
from the present time to enable us to have some idea as to the 
strength of his claims to be considered a classic, and yet 
sufficiently near it to allow us to understand the passion of 
popularity with which he inspired his contemporaries. Such 
a writer is Charles Dickens, who has been dead nearly thirty 
years, who was yet the junior of Mr. Gladstone by four years 
and who is understood to stand next to Scott as judged by 
those ‘cheap reprints of popular authors’ which bear start- 
ling testimony to that want of literary originality which is 
almost as much a feature of the time as literary fecundity. 
Hence Dickens stands for critics, if not for the public at 
large, midway between the humour of the Victorian past 
and the humour of the Victorian future. He leaped at a 
bound to the summit of fame with the Pickwick Papers 
which began to appear only sixty-two years ago, And 
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now there is already a tendency to depreciate him. 
Not only do many ‘popular’ critics find him ‘vulgar’ 
and ‘reeking of brandy and water,’ but some, even 
of his admirers, are a trifle apologetic. Mr. A. W. Ward, 
who edits the section devoted to him in the final vol- 
ume of Sir Henry Craik’s most valuable ‘ Prose Extracts,’ 
feels constrained to write in this fashion: ‘ How often have 
we been told that the humour of Dickens is low and his pathos 
melodramatic! And who would deny that there is an element 
characteristic of the Londoner in his style as there was in the 
man himself; but have the partners in this recondite discovery 
noted the further fact that, even where his humour may fairly 
be called “ Cockney,” it is at the same time wonderfully cos- 
mopolitan, and has rejoiced the hearts of many thousands of 
readers in all parts of the world, and whose ears the sound of 
Bow Bells and all that it carries with it are wholly unfamiliar.’ 
Mr. Traill, as might be expected perhaps of a modern theorist 
on the distinction between wit and humour, goes a good deal 
further. ‘ Think,’ he exclaims in sorrow rather than in anger, 
‘of the difference for a devoted Dickensian who suddenly finds 
himself confronted with some well-known passage of the mas- 
ter’s “ high jinks,” the delight of his admirer’s early youth, but 
now all gone flat—its humours changed into mere mechanical 
clowning from which all the spirit has departed! The writing 
is as good as ever, the movement of the scene as brisk, the 
technical skill of the whole, in short, is as admirable as ever. 
But do these qualities console the disenchanted worshipper ? 
Can he ever bear to linger over the page in the hope that they 
may yield him consolation? No, he turns the leaf, perhaps 
closes the book with a curious emotion of shame; to examine 
the vainly grinning jest more closely would seem a kind of 
impiety.’ One has to turn to one of the most serious and cap- 
able of English critics—the late Mr. R. H. Hutton—to find a 
frank, and as it were, head-erect acknowledgment of the real 
greatness of Dickens’s humour. He describes the author of 
Pickwick in one essay as ‘the greatest English humourist of 
any age, Shakespeare himself not excepted, and says in 
another, ‘the wealth and subtlety of his contrasts, the fine 
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aim of his exaggerations, the presence of mind (which is the 
soul of wit) displayed in his satire, the exquisitely professional 
character of the sentiments and metaphors which fall from his 
characters, the combined audacity and microscopic delicacy 
of his shading in caricature, the quaint lights of his fancy in 
illustrating a monstrous absurdity, the suddenness of his 
strokes at one moment, the cumulative perseverance. of his 
touches at another, all make him such a humourist as many 
centuries are not likely to reproduce.’ Yet Mr. Hutton finds 
limitations in Dickens. ‘ Humour of this kind is not neces- 
sarily connected with any deep knowledge of the heart and 
mind of men, and of such a knowledge I can see little trace in 
Dickens. He had a memory which could retain, and an ima- 
gination which could sublimate, and a fancy which could in- 
definitely vary almost any trait which had once fixed itself in 
his mind; but the traits which did so fix themselves were 
almost always peculiarities, and his humourous figures are only 
real as far as they reproduce the real oddities of life, or what 
to a man in Dickens’s rank and class seemed real oddities in 
the world. These are not the staple of an average life, with 
which indeed Dickens’s genius never dealt either willingly 
or successfully.’ Even Mr. W. E. Henley, who represents a 
later generation than Mr. Hutton, and who speaks enthu- 
siastically of Dickens as ‘an incarnation of generous and 
abounding gaiety, a type of beneficent earnestness, a great 
expression of intellectual vigour and emotional vivacity,’ 
admits that he ‘wrote some nonsense, sinned repeatedly 
against taste, could be both noisy and vulgar, was apt to be a 
caricaturist where he should have been a painter, and was 
often mawkish and often extravagant.’ He even goes so far 
as to say ‘ The freshness and fun of Pickwick—a comic middle- 
class epic so to speak—seems mainly due to high spirits, and 
perhaps that immortal book should be described as a first im- 
provisation by a young man of genius, not yet sure of either 
expression or ambition, and with only vague and momentary 
ideas about the duties and necessities of art.’ 

It is not difficult, however, to estimate the true value of 
these criticisms which, though they differ in some respects, 
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and are of various degrees of cordiality, yet agree in being 
essentially apologetic in tone. They are the second thoughts 
of men who have come, owing to their years and the special 
standpoint that is associated with them, to look upon the 
enthusiasm of their youth, and indeed of all youth, as some- 
thing to be ashamed of. No doubt some have sufficient fer- 
vour left to say, with Mr. Lang,—a writer not generally given 
to effusiveness—‘ How poor the world of fancy would be if in 
some ruin of the social system, the books of Dickens were lost, 
and if the Dodger, and Charley Bates, and Mr. Criukle, and 
Miss Squeers, and Sam Weller, and Mrs. Gamp, and Dick 
Swiveller were to perish, or to vanish with Menander’s men 
and women! We cannot think of our world without them ; 
and, children of dreams as they are, they seem more essential 
than great statesmen, artists, soldiers, who have actually worn 
flesh and blood, ribbons and orders, gowns and uniforms.’ 
That is so far well, but would Mr. Lang include in his list of 
Dickens’s immortals the Fat Boy and Old Wardle, Bob Sawyer 
and Ben Allen? In other words, would he admit fantastic 
caricature to a chief seat or to any seat at all, in the syna- 
gogue of legitimate humour? The greatest of all Dickens's 
caricatures—not the grossest, for that honour belongs to Quilp 
—and the most enjoyable in boyhood at all events is the Fat 
Boy. Whoever should attempt to discover on scientific prin- 
ciples, like Mr. Traill’s, why he laughs at the Fat Boy for fall- 
ing asleep on a door-step, or for sticking pins into Mr. Pick- 
wick’s leg, or for snatching an elephantine kiss from Mary, 
would probably make a dismal failure. Asa matter of fact 
he would most probably abandon all attempts at scientific 
explanation and say it is ‘the absurdity of the whole thing’ 
that makes him laugh, and that he cannot help laughing. 
What is true of the Fat Boy is more or less true of all the 
more grotesque and truly immortal of Dickens’s characters. 
They give the lie to uncompromising realism. They live in 
literature, because they never lived, and never could have 
lived, on earth, 

Dickens is, however, of special importance as marking a 
stage in the history of British literature, not only because, like 
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Napoleon’s military strategy, he and his characters trampled 
down all theories of British humour, but because his great 
triumph synchronises with the final ascendancy of what 
may be termed the professional humourist, There were 
purely comic writers and comic papers before Dickens. 
He was, in a sense, the descendant of the jester of feudalism, 
the Wamba of British democracy. But his astonishing genius 
gave an enormous impulse to the professional joker. It was 
said of Sydney Smith that his jokes were sermons and his ser- 
mons jokes, This could not be said of Dickens. When he 
preached, as occasionally—and more’s the pity—he did, his 
sermons were no joke. No doubt his jokes were frequently as 
much to edification and spiritual solace as sermons, but this 
was the result not of design but of accident. The jokes 
availed much not because, like those of Shakespeare’s clowns, 
they were preachments in disguise, but because, being perfect 
works in their own style of art, they appealed to the heart as 
well as to the head. Dickens made sport for the great mass 
of the public in such an effectual way that he may be ac- 
counted the first of the now great and powerful dynasty of 
successful comiques whose praises are in all the ‘funny’ papers 
and in all the theatres that are devoted to the cultivation of 
the comic muse. These are days of specialism, and Dickens 
appeared at a happy moment for himself—the moment when 
there was a sort of demand for expertsin fun. He was the first, 
and is perhaps still the foremost, of all side-splitters. His imita- 
tors, improving upon him, have carried specialism a step further. 
He combined pathos with his humour; even in Pickwick there 
is a whiff of sentimentalism. But the true successes of Pick- 
wick are plays of the type of ‘Charley’s Aunt’ and ‘The Private 
Secretary,’ from which ‘hundreds are turned away nightly,’ 
while the hundreds that find accommodation are kept on the 
roar for three hours, Mr. J. M. Barrie, in his later réle of play- 
wright at all events, affords a demonstration of Dickensism in 
its ultra-development.- Like Dickens, he achieved his earliest 
successes by combining a pathos which was almost too pro- 
found for tears with a drollery which provoked mirth by dry 
innuendo, His ‘ Little Minister,’ as a story, presented the usual 
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combination. When he dramatised it he took the pathos out 
and exaggerated the drollery that he left. As played at the 
Haymarket Theatre in London, the ‘ Little Minister’ is not a 
representation of Scottish life and character, but a burlesque 
of Scotch peculiarities in religion. It has attained a brilliant 
success, of the same kind as that which has attended ‘Charley’s 
Aunt’ and the ‘ Private Secretary.’ 

Whoever wishes to understand the revolution in British 
humour that is now an accomplished fact, and which was 
quickened by Dickens's prose fun, and to a certain extent also 
by Hood’s nonsensical verse—though, with all respect to his 
most sympathetic editor, Canon Ainger, it does not reach such 
a high level as bis pathos—can hardly do better than cast a 
glance over the essentially critical volumes on English litera- 
ture by Sir Henry Craik and Mr. George Saintsbury, which 
appear in the list of works given at the commencement of this 
article. Take the political satirists, of whom the most elegant 
was Canning, but the most successful and savage was ‘ Peter 
Pindar’ Wolcot, who obtain, very properly, a considerable 
share of Mr. Saintsbury’s space. There is no doubt whatever, 
as to the humour—the laughter-moving quality, that is to 
say,—of Wolcot’s verses. Take, for example, these lines from 
one of his satirical sketches of King George, his consort and 
her Germain maid and confidante, whom Macaulay styled ‘ that 
cat Schwellenberg’ :— 

‘ Sweet babe ! To Weymouth shouldst thou find thy way, 
The King, with curiosity so wild, 
May, on a sudden, send for thee and say, 
** See Charley, Peter’s child. Fine child! Fine child! 
Ring, ring for Schwellenberg, ring, Charley, ring ; 
Show it to Schwellenberg, show it, show it, show it ! 


She’ll say, ‘ Got dem de saucy stoopid thing ; 
I hate more worse as hell what come from poets. 


:99 


‘ Yes, yes I know, I know, the hounds are howling. 
God, Pitt! I don’t, I don’t much like their growling. 
Hey, hey? Growl, growl? What, what? Things don’t go right ? 
Why quickly, quickly Pitt, the dogs may bite / 
That would be bad, bad, bad, a sad mishap, 
Hey, Pitt, hey, hey! I should not like a snap.’ 
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There is no doubt whatever as to the cleverness of these lines, 
or as to the effect that they must have had on readers who, 
there is only too good ground for fearing, appreciated the 
‘stern joy that warriors feel.’ As Mr. Saintsbury says, 
‘Wolcot avenges the carum caput of Fanny Burney on her 
enemy Schwellenberg in so dreadful a manner that even the 
soul of Daddy Crisp, with all his affection for Fannikin and all 
his hatred of the rest of the human race, might beg for mercy.’ 
It is doubttul, however, whether Mr. Saintsbury is equally correct 
in surmising of George himself, ‘If that monarch, who really 
knew something about literature, was half as good-natured as 
tradition makes him out, he must have been as much amused 
by Peter as it pleased Peter’s waggery sometimes to assert that 
he was.’ Wolcot’s object was essentially and strongly politi- 
cal. He wished to degrade the king, who was then intruding 
himself into politics in a manner which would now be regarded 
as ‘unconstitutional.’ He did so by mercilessly caricaturing 
the monarch’s weaknesses which, though mostly ‘made in 
Germany,’ were none the less objectionable on that account. 
Besides, Peter’s attack was as offensively personal and, there- 
fore, unpardonable as his attack upon Pitt and Dundas— 
‘ No more must we laugh at an ass, 
No more run on topers a rig, 
Since Pitt gets as drunk as Dundas, 
And Dundas gets as drunk as a pig.’ 

Such a passage as this reminds us forcibly of the revolution 
that has been accomplished in the language, if not in the 
spirit of political controversy since the days of Wolcot—even, 
it may be said, since the days of Canning and ‘The Anti- 
Jacobin.’ No reputable magazine or publisher would now- 
adays give circulation to such personalities. They may be 
heard in club-smoking rooms during the half hour that is 
devoted after dinner to coffee and gossip. Otherwise they 
are generally unhonoured; invariably they remain unsung. 
Wolcot—and he is here taken rather as a type than for the 
intrinsic value of his own contributions to British satire— 
could not help himself. As a partisan he was compelled to be 
at one and the same time a humourist, a satirist, and a scandal- 
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monger. If he lives at all, it will be because the pure humour 
in him, like the pure humour in the infinitely greater, but also 
infinitely bitterer Swift, is of sufficient quality to be refined 
from the satire and the scandal. At the same time, he may be 
taken as a good example of the class of humourists who were 
tolerably numerous in his day and immediately after, and 
whose mission it was to convey serious truth in the vehicle of . 
fun. After Wolcot the most considerable figure in this 
class was unquestionably Sydney Smith. Smith would have 
made a reputation in any case. He was a wit in the Landor- 
ian sense, and of a very fine quality, and he was also a 
humourist in the journalistic acceptance. His writing at once 
provokes to laughter; his Plymley was as effective for the 
immediate purpose for which it was written as Gulliver, and 
yet it is quite as funny as Pickwick. Smith could hit hard, as 
his essay on Methodism and his ridicule of Spencer Perceval 
demonstrate only too clearly. But he did not condescend to 
the personalities of Peter Pindar. None the less earnestly 
and successfully did he consecrate his great gifts to the cause 
of political partisanship. One can easily believe after reading 
such a passage as this representing ‘the demands of 
Ireland’ in Smith’s day that Plymley was the most successful 
political pamphlet that ever was written. 

‘There is a village (no matter where) in which the inhabitants in one 
day of the year, sit down to a dinner prepared at the common expense ; 
by an extraordinary piece of tyranny (which Lord Hawkesbury would 
call the wisdom of village ancestors) the inhabitants of three of the 
streets, about a hundred years ago, seized upon the inhabitants of the 
fourth street, bound them hand and foot, laid them upon their backs, and 
compelled them to look on while the rest were stuffing themselves with 
beef and beer; the next year the inhabitants of the persecuted street 
(though they contributed an equal quota of the expense) were treated pre- 
cisely in the same manner. The tyranny grew into a custom ; and (as the 
manner of nature is) it was considered as the most sacred of all duties to 
keep these poor fellows without their annual dinner; the village was so 


tenacious of this practice that nothing could induce them to resign it ; 
every enemy to it was looked upon as a disbeliever in Divine Providence, 
and any nefarious church-warden who wished to succeed in his election 
had nothing to do but to represent his antagonist as an abolitionist in 
order to frustrate his ambition, endanger his life, and throw the village 


into a state of the most dreadful commotion. By degrees, however, the 
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obnoxious streets grew to be so well peopled, and its inhabitants so firmly 
united, that their oppressors, now afraid of injustice, were more disposed 
to be just. At the next dinner, they are unbound, the year after allowed 
_to sit upright, then a bit of bread and a glass of water ; till at last, after 
a long series of concessions, they were emboldened to ask, in pretty plain 
terms, that they may be allowed to sit down at the bottom of the table, 
and to fill their bellies as well as the rest. Forthwith a general cry of 
shame and scandal ; ‘‘ Ten years ago were you not laid upon your backs? 
Don’t you remember what a great thing you thought it to get a piece of 
bread? How thankful you were for cheese parings? Have you forgotten 
that memorable era, when the head of the manor interfered to obtain for 
you a slice of the public pudding? And now, with an audacity only 
equalled by your ingratitude, you have the impudence to ask for knives 
and forks, and to request, in terms too plain to be mistaken, that you may 
sit down to table with the rest and be indulged even with beef and beer ; 
there are not more than half a dozen dishes which we have reserved for 
ourselves; the rest has been thrown open to you in the utmost pro- 
fusion ; you have potatoes and carrots, suet dumplings, sops in the pan, 
and delicious toast and water, in incredible quantities. Beef, mutton, 
lamb, pork and veal, are ours; and if you were not the most restless and 
dissatisfied of human beings, you would never think of aspiring to enjoy 
them.” ’” 


Whoever surveys the field of literature and journalism— 
literature the despondent observer may feel inclined to say in 
the whale’s belly of journalism—will prophesy that such 
humour as Sydney Smith’s will never again be devoted to the 
work of partisan politics, Dickens, as has been said, marks 
the stage when humour separated itself from the public life 
of the country, and set up for itself and with such develop- 
ments and results as are familiar to any one who knows any- 
thing of the theatres, the music-halls, and the comic papers of 
to-day. The literature of satire itself has become specialised. 
Even a middle-aged man will remember how the popular 
Scotch or English newspaper, at all events, when it was con- 
ducted by a man with a natural turn for humour like Albany 
Fonblanque in England or Alexander Russel on this side of 
the Tweed, tried, like Sydney Smith, and with at least 
temporary success, to carry an enemy’s position by a rush of 
fun often as bewildering and confounding as the onslaught of 
Highland claymores. The modern journalist who, in Steven- 
son’s phrase, has ‘sold his immortal portion to a daily paper’ 
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has little inclination and less time for such work. He has be- 
come as grave, as ready to ‘ fill up time by making a few 
intelligent remarks’ as an ordinary member of Parliament. It 
is reserved for the habit-and-repute satirist of such a weekly 
jester as Punch to attempt to fill the place once occupied by a 
Smith, a Fonblanque, or a Russel. Ordinary readers are very 
docile, and they seem to be quite willing to wait till Wednes- 
day comes round before they enjoy their laugh at the foibles 
and logical weaknesses of their political guides. Apart from 
this specialisation it is, to say the least, not improbable that 
such humour as may be still associated with public life will 
itself undergo a transformation. The direction that such 
transformation may undergo in times like the present when a 
reaction has set in against ‘ breadth’ and in favour of ‘ refine- 
ment,’ may perhaps be judged from Friendship’s Garland, 
which is, in respect at least of intellectual ability, the cleverest 
sustained effort made since Plymley to illuminate political 
controversy by the lumen siccum of humour. The Bill for 
legalising Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister has not yet 
passed into law, and the following, which besides gives one 
an idea of the best that we may reasonably look forward to in 
this department of the comic has quite a modern air. 

‘I found a good many people assembled, of whom several had come on 
the same errand as I. There was that broken-down acquaintance of my 
youth, Mr. Matthew Arnold, who has had many a dinner from Mrs. 
Bottles (for she was kind to literature even in its humblest manifestations), 
snivelling and crying inacorner. There was that oftensive young Prussian 
of his, who seems to have dropped him entirely, and to have taken up 
with a much younger man than my poor old acquaintance, and a much 
better dressed man, with whom he is pursuing researches concerning 
labour and capital, which are hardly, as our Paris correspondent says, 
palpitating with actuality. There was a Baptist minister who had been 
the shepherd of the Bottles family in the old days when they were Dis- 
senters, and who has never quite lost his hold upon Mrs. Bottles. There 
was his sister Hannah, just about the same age as poor Sarah, who 
married Bottles, and the very image of her. There was Job Bottles, 
Bottles’s brother, who is in the Stock Exchange ; a man with black hair 
at the sides of his head, a bald crown, dark eyes and a fleshly nose, and a 
camellia in his button-hole. Finally, there was that handsome niece of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bottles, Mary Jane. . . 

‘They say,” I began, “that if, Mr. T. Chambers’s excellent Bill, 
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which the Liberal party are carrying with such decisive majorities, be- 
comes law, the place of poor Mrs. Bottles will be taken by her sister 
Hannah, whom you have not seen. Nothing could be more proper; Mrs. 
Bottles. wishes it, Miss Hannah wishes it, this reverend friend of the 
family, who has himself made a marriage of the same kind, wishes it, 
everybody wishes it.” 

‘Everybody but old Bottles himself, I should think,” retorted my 
friend. ‘* Don’t envy him at all! Shouldn’t so much mind if it were the 
younger one though.” 

‘ ** These light words of my friend, sir, seemed to touch a spring in me. 
Instantly I felt myself visited by a shower of ideas, full of import for the 
Liberal party and for the future, and which impel me to address to you 
the present letter.” 

‘ «* And why not the younger one, Nick?” said I, gently ; ‘‘ why not? 
Either as a successor to Miss Hannah or in lieu of Miss Hannah, why not ? 
Let us apply John Bright’s crucial tests? Is she his first cousin? Could 
there be a more natural companion for Selina and the other Bottles girls ? 
Or, to take the moral ground so touchingly and irresistibly chosen by our 
great popular tribune—if legislation on this subject were impeded by the 
pass of bigotry, if they chose not to wait for it, if they got married with- 
out it, and if you were to meet them on the boulevard at Paris during 
your wedding-tour, would you go up to Bottles and say, ‘ Mr. Bottles, 
you are a profligate man.’ ” 

***Oh, dear no,” said Nick. ‘I should never dream of it.” 

‘** And if you met them a year later on the same spot,” I continued, 
‘with a Normandy nurse behind them carrying a baby, should you cry 
out to the poor little thing ‘ Bastard ?’” 

‘** Nothing of the kind,” he answered. 

‘ “Why, then, I ask, is Protestant dissent to be diverted from its great 
task of abolishing State Churches for the purpose of removing obstacles to 
the sexual insurrection of our race? Why are its more devoted ministers 
to be driven to contract, in the interests of Christian liberty, illegal unions 
of this kind themselves, pour encowrager les autres? Why is the earnest 
Liberalism and Nonconformity of Lancashire and Yorkshire to be agitated 
on this question of hope deferred? Why is it to be put incessantly to the 
inconvenience of going to be married in Germany or in the United States, 
that greater and better Britain which gives us manners, freedom, virtue, 
power?” Why must ideas on this topic have to be incubated for years in 
that nest of spicery—as the divine Shakespeare says—the mind of Mr. T. 
Chambers, before they can rule the world? For my part, my resolve is 
formed. This great question shall henceforth be seriously taken up in 
Fleet Street. As a sop to those toothless old Cerberuses, the bishops, who 
impotently exhibit still the passions of another age, we will accord the 
continuance of the prohibition which forbids a man to marry his grand- 
mother.’ 
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Friendship’s Garland, whose quality is fairly represented 
by this passage, occupies a place in the recent develop- 
ment of British humour, the importance of which will pro- 
bably not be thoroughly understood till that development 
comes to be appreciated in all its phases. It represents the 
high-water mark of irony in British journalism, if not in British 
literature. Arnold’s purpose is the same as Wolcot’s and as 
Smith’s, It is to attain a political end, the discomfiture of 
British Philistinism, and, above all, of ‘ the hideousness and 
immense ennui of Dissent’ by means of humour. But how 
very different is the play of his rapier from the savage blows 
of Peter Pindar’s axe, or even from the honest broadsword 
work of Peter Plymley! It should be observed, also, that in 
order to give point and colour to his sarcasms, he introduces a 
social sketch. His representation of the Bottles family is 
suggestive of Dickens; probably Arnold was more inflnenced 
by Dickens than he was aware of or would have cared to 
acknowledge. No doubt Sydney Smith introduces us to the 
Abraham Plymley household, but it is as shadowy and unreal 
as the family of Spencer Perceval. He terrifies us with the 
prospect of a French invasion, and with his picture of ‘Mrs. 
Abraham Plymley, my sister, in the embrace of an amorous 
Gaul!’ But you have not the remotest idea what Mrs. Abraham 
Plymley was like. On the contrary, the Stock Exchange 
brother of Job Bottles, with his black hair at the sides of his 
head, his bald crown, his dark eyes, his fleshy nose, and the 
camellia in his button-hole, is as real a being as Carker with 
his teeth. 

The truth is, that while Arnold’s position in poetry, criti- 
cism, and even religious thought, is being done justice to, the 
part he played in the later development of British humour has 
been overlooked. Yet it was no small part. He may have been 
influenced in his humorous effurts by Dickens, but he hardly 
sympathised with the prince of caricaturists. In truth, 
while—to borrow the broad distinction of journalism— 
Dickens’s instincts were democratic even to vulgarity, 
Arnold’s were aristocratic even to dandyism. Dickens 
gave dignity and power to professional literary and 
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theatrical clowning; breadth in fun, whether it is to be found 
in ‘the theatre of varieties’ or in the comic paper, owes its 
empire, though not its origin, to him. There was the inevit- 
able reaction, of course, and Arnold, in his contempt for 
Philistinism and in his genuine love for refinement, repre- 
sented that reaction, though he cannot be said to have 
directly or consciously led it. He is really responsible for 
the apologetic air which many genuine lovers of Dickens 
find it necessary to assume. He is the true inspirer of the 
unsmiling literary exquisite of to-day, whose mission is ap- 
parently to be politely contemptuous of ‘common’ people 
and ‘common’ things. That exquisite has found his 
‘speciality’ in the ‘column’ of gentle and even stoical ridi- 
cule which he contributes to the serious weekly journal or 
monthly magazine, and which appears to be as much a 
‘feature’ as ‘ cap and bells’ jesting is of the avowedly comic 
paper. -Here is a specimen of ‘club-window’ Arnoldism. 
Mr. L. F. Austin, author of At Random, thus informs the world 
of how he shaves :— 


‘ Life begins for me anew every day with the razor. My first dreamy 
sensation is that bed is the only fortress of the mind, from which opinion 
I am in no wise dislodged by the thought of a rapidly cooling breakfast in 
the adjoining room. Early rising has, I take it, been abolished by a 
mature civilisation ; but why does not some potent philosopher expose the 
evils of rising at all? If nobody rose, where would be the complicated 
bothers of existence, the law’s delay, and the rest of the mischiefs which 
Hamlet recited, without perceiving that bed is much better than sticking 
yourself with a bare bodkin? Stirred from this engaging speculation by 
that enemy of peace, the watch, with its sleepless tick and its smooth 
mocking face, I shamble towards the bath. Even that does not rouse me 
from the blessed torpor, which is one of Nature’s richest endowments ; ’tis 
when I strop the razor that the actuality of a new day begins to steal 
through my veins. The first touch of the keen edge introduces the first 
idea, so surprising an advent that the razor turns inward, and the new- 
comer is christened at a small red font. If the ideas are numerous, I finish 
shaving gashed like a German student or a Montenegrin after some affray 
which eclipsed Marathon and Thermopyle. If there are no ideas, the 
vacancy of the morning is celebrated just the same by a crimson foam. 
Near the jugular there remains a nest of stubble which I dare not shave 
** up,” lest a too brilliant idea, or a too vivid sense of barrenness, should 
abruptly end my career. You might be immaculately shaved by one of 
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the young men of Mr. Parnassus, but then there would be no glorious 
scars to remind you of the spiritual visitations with which, perhaps, you 
were braced for the daily round.’ 


The ‘plain man,’ to use Mr. Morley’s useful phrase, who 
observes the elegant deportment of Mr. Austin’s comic muse, 
may feel inclined to say of such writing as this that it suggests 
Arnoldism with the dandyism left in and the humour left out. 
Yet it is as much a sign of the times as ‘ Charley’s Aunt,’ or the 
music-hall ‘song of life, or the cheap and snippety weekly 
comic paper. It demonstrates how rapidly the specialisation 
of British humour is proceeding. Every class and section of 
the nation will have its humour and its special school of 
humourists, The Jack of all humours was once the hero of 
the Press and of Society. He is in these days voted an in- 
tolerable bore, and cannot make a living. 

And now that British humour has been specialised, like a 
Government department, what of its future? Here, again, 
Mr. Traill leads the pessimists; and his words, as usual, con- 
tain such a percentage of common sense that they merit 
attention :— 


‘The new generation ‘‘ knocking at the door” rat-tats with quite por- 
tentous gravity. This is, no doubt, an improvement on the older genera- 
tions, who thought it a first-rate stroke of wit to wrench off the knocker, 
but their successors are surely carrying a virtue to excess. It seems a pity 
that they should be unable to laugh, but the most respected and “ intel- 
lectual” among them cannot. It was the way of certain frivolous old 
fogies a few years ago to twit them with their supposed taste for what was 
then called the New Humour, but there was really no foundation for the 
taunt. The New Humour turned out to be simply the Old Buffoonery 
‘¢ writ small,” and whoever its purposes are or were, they are not to be 
found among the thoughtful young men who represent the generation with 
its hand on the door-knocker. Altogether, we seem to be within a 
measurable distance of a time when nobody will be outwardly amused by 
the humour of anybody else ; or when no one, at any rate, will be moved 
or movable to those mere muscular demonstrations of merriment which 
the ludicrous was wont to provoke. The ‘‘ shake of the midriff,” I will not 
say of despair, but of mere indifference, will be a feat beyond the power of 
the most skilled and experienced jester to perform. He will think him- 
self lucky if, by his most successful pleasantry, he shall succeed in illumi- 
nating the countenances of his younger hearers with a wintry smile. 

The sense of humour, especially in the elderly, tends in these days to 
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become more and more self-centred and egoistic ; they see life—especially 
youthful life—around them more and more completely converting itself 
into a comedy which they have all to themselves, at least if we may judge 
from the countenances of the actors ; and it will be only a fitting termina- 
tion to the process if one of them should find himself at last—like 
Campbell’s Lost Man, with a difference—alone in a world of humour of 
his own, enjoying the great cosmic joke in strict privacy amid many 
millions of earnest young men who do not see it, and deriving a subtle 
addition to his enjoyment from that very fact.’ 


This is very sad, and of course there is a method and mean- 
ing in Mr. Traill’s sadness which probably represents accurately 
enough the sentiments of the average elderly man—the man 
whose growing elderliness is making him, all unconsciously, a 
laudator temporis acti. But there is another side to the picture, 
and it cannot be better expressed than in the words of a critic 
who has already been quoted, and looked upon life and books 
with as much habitual gravity as Mr. Traill himself. The late 
Mr. R. H. Hutton, taking the issue of Canon Ainger’s exquisite 
appreciation of Charles Lamb as an excuse for a little homily 
on The Future of English Humour, answered Mr. Traill thus 
effectually in advance :— 


‘ If we only consider what stores of fun Hood, who was one of Lamb’s 
youngest friends, produced ; then that before Lamb’s death, the greatest 
English humourist of any age—Shakespeare himself not excepted—was 
beginning to try his wings ; further, that one of the greatest of Dickens’s 
contemporaries, Thackeray, though much more of a satirist than a 
humourist, was still a humourist of a very high order ; moreover, that 
while both of them were in the maturity of their powers, a totally new 
school of humourists of the most original kind sprang into existence on the 
other side of the Atlantic, of which the present American Minister to this 
country is the acknowledged master—the Biglow Papers having scarcely 
been surpassed in other kind or scale of humour since the world began ; 
and finally, that to prove that the very humour of slighter calibre is 
plentiful enough, we have the extraordinary popularity and originality of 
such works as Alice in Wonderland on this side of the Atlantic, and of 
trifles like Artemus Ward’s various lectures, Hans Bretmann’s ballads, and 
Bret Harte’s Heathen Chinee, on the other side of the Atlantic, to bring 
up in evidence. I suspect that it would be much more plausible, looking 
at the matter from the point of view of mere experience, to argue that 
English humour is only in its infancy, and that we are likely to have an 
immense multiplication of its surprises rather than that it is already in the 
sere and yellow leaf. The truth is, no doubt, that as human competition 
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increases, there is a tendency to refine and subdivide and think more 
exclusively about a succession of trifles, which is not favourable to the 
larger humour ; but then, this very tendency drives men into opposition 
to it, makes them eager to steep themselves, as Charles Lamb steeped 
himself, in the dramatic life of a more spontaneous age, and the contrast 
brings to life ever new forms of that grotesque and conscious inconsistency 
and incompatability between human desire and human condition, on which 
the sense of humour feeds. When Charles Lamb called Coleridge ‘“‘ an 
archangel a little damaged ”—he painted this contrast between human 
ideals and human experience in its most perfect form.’ 

On another point Mr. Traill and Mr. Hutton differ. ‘The 
American droll,’ says the one, ‘ after a vogue of a good many 
years, is apparently ceasing to amuse.’ Mr. Hutton, on the 
other hand, often points out the kinship between Lamb’s 
humour and that which in the United States finds expression 
in such concerts as ‘jumped out of bed on to the business end 
of a tin-tack,’ and 

‘Riding on a rail 
Makes a man feel unanermous as Jonah in the whale,’ 
proceeds to argue ‘the humour of the United States, if closely 
examined, will be found to depend in great measure on the 
ascendancy which the principle of utility has gained over 
the imaginations of a rather imaginative people. And utility 
is a principle which has certainly not yet completed its career, 
even in the way of suggesting what seems to us the strangest 
and quaintest of all strange and quaint analogies.’ The truth 
here probably lies midway between Mr. Traill and Mr. Hutton. 
The ‘American droll’—the kind of creation that suggests 
‘Artemus Ward’ and ‘Orpheus C. Kerr’—is undoubtedly a 
little ‘ off,” and that largely because many humourists, not con- 
tent to allow the humour which is associated with what Mr. 
Hutton calls ‘the principle of utility’ to bubble up to the sur- 
face of life, have worked it for ‘all it is worth’ and a good 
deal more. But Mr. Hutton has done well to draw attention 
in a hopeful spirit to the ‘quaintness’—the capacity for 
effecting an absolute surprise in a perfectly quiet and unob- 
trusive fashion—which has characterised the best Anglo-Saxon 
humour of recent years, the humour of Lowell, of Bret Harte, 
of Lewis Carroll. This humour may not be the ‘ broadest,’ or 
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even the richest of which the race is capable. It is incapable 
of ascending to Shakespearian heights, or of descending to 
Swiftian depths, or of carrying one off the feet in a Burnsian 
ecstacy. It has no fellowship with either the club-room 
window or the bar of the music-hall. It is the humour of the 
hearth and the study, the fruit of quiet meditation upon the 
tragi-comedy of Destiny. And like the hearth it has been of 
old and is everlasting. There is nothing in the American 
humour of to-day, or even in Mr. Barrie, when his good genius 
Tammas Hagyart is in command of him, that surprises one more 
completely and suddenly than Boston’s warning to the sinner 
that he cannot ‘leap from Delilah’s lap into Abraham’s bosom,’ 
Not only is there also this reserve fund of humour in the 
shape of ‘quaintness’ to fall upon, but we have no right to say 
that the future will be less generous, less prolific of genius 
than the past. ‘The demi-god whom we await’ may be a 
second Dickens. If he is, he will be as victorious as the first. 
He will confound all calculations ; as for the serried ranks of 
the specialists in humour, he will treat them as Hannibal 
treated the Roman legions at Cann. Probably those of them 
that are left will become his most ardent disciples. 








Art, VI.—SATYR-DRAMA AND EURIPIDES’ CYCLOPS.* 


T is said that the poet Auschylus, when a boy, was sent into 
a vineyard to guard the grapes. Overcome with drowsi- 
ness from the sunny hillside, the odours of the fruit and its 
vinous juice, he fell asleep. Auschylus had no locust-cage for 
plaiting with stalks of asphodel to hold his wakeful attention, 
‘like the boy described so charmingly by Theocritus as carved, 
with vine rows, old wall, and little foxes on an ivy-wood 





* Acknowledgment is here made for valuable information from Shelley’s 
Cyclops, W. E. Long’s edition of Euripides’ Cyclops, and Walter Pater’s 
Greek Studies, in particular, and in general for suggestions from many 
other works consulted. 
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bowl.* While the youth slept, Dionysus himself appeared to 
him in one of his guises, either as a huge, bearded figure clad 
in purple, with his white brow crowned with convolvulus, or 
as the youthful, beautiful Theban, mellow with wine, astride 
a tiger; or as the wild Thracian Zagreus, attended by 
Maenads, satyrs, and old Silenus. Aschylus was told by the 
god to write tragedy. With what success the boy obeyed is 
well known. Not only the tragedy of Aischylus, of whom 
Athenaeus says, ‘In sooth he wrote his tragedies in his cups,’ f 
but all tragedy, and comedy too, has come to us ‘heralded by 
Bacchus and his pards’{ So, to the culture of the vine and 
the cult of the vine-god, is due the origin of the drama. It is 
not strange that for the imaginative Hellen, when he had once 
experienced the properties of the juice of the grape, the 
fancied god of it should have assumed shapes of almost as 
many phases as his imaginations. The vine-god, then, may 
be named as Dionysus Sabazius of Phrygia, who was described 
first as a son of Cybele, and was followed by a Thiasos ot 
Satyrs, etc., or, secondly, as a son of Zeus and Persephone, 
whom Zeus wooed in the form of a serpent. Hence serpents 
were a prominent feature of the licentious Sabazia festivals.§ 
The rest of this legend runs that once Zeus, going on a 
journey, gave to his favourite child his staff and crown, and 
left him. Heré sent against the infant the Titans, who slew 
him and hacked him into seven pieces. Heré afterwards 
brought the heart, still warm and quivering, to Zeus. Zeus, 
in pity, gave it to Semele, and the child was re-born of her as 
Theban Dionysus. 

Then with Thebes, as the local centre of his worship, we 
have Dionysus, son of Zeus and Semele, but, by another 
legend, the offspring of an amour. This intrigue of the Lofty- 
Thunder’s so excited the jealousy of Heré that she persuaded 
Semele to pray Zeus to show himself to her before the birth 
of Dionysus, in the form which he assumed to the queen her- 





* Theocritus, Idyll, 1., 46-54. t ueObwr yodv eypaye ras rpaywdlas. 
t Keats’ ‘ Ode to Nightingale.’ 
§ The serpent was also an emblem of divinity. See Justin Martyr, 


Apolog., II., p. 55. 
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self. Zeus reluctantly consented, and revealed his godhead in 
clash of thunders and flash of lightnings, Semele was over- 
powered with terror, and gave premature birth to a child, 
which Zeus rescued and sewed up in his mighty thigh until it 
came to maturity.* rom this double birth, possibly physi- 
cally significant of the vine’s two-fold birth from sun and rain 
or dew,f is the origin of the dithyramb with its underlying 
meaning of ‘ double,’ the earliest hymns in praise of Dionysus, 
and the remote ancestry of the drama. 

After the child’s second birth, he was taken by Hermes to 
Mount Nysa to be brought up by the nymphs. To this 
circumstance may be due his name, Dionysus (god of Nysa?), 
though scholars do not agree on its derivation. 

Another story adds that Zeus changed his child into a ram 
for preservation, and so we have the vine-god with horns 
carved on ancient amphoreus, krater, and kuliz. The horns 
could be assumed or laid aside at pleasure.t 

When Dionysus was grown, Heré drove him mad, and 
caused him to wander over various parts of the earth, through 
Asia and through India, where his sojourn was specially 
famous. On his return to Europe by way of Thrace, he was 
inhospitably received by Lycurgus, king of the Edones, and 
was forced to seek refuge in the waves with ‘silver-footed 
Thetis, daughter of the hoary sea.’§ Thetis was afterwards 
rewarded with a golden urn made by Hephaestus. The 
country of the Edones became barren, and Lycurgus killed his 
own son, mistaking him for a vine. 

After Dionysus’ arrival at Thebes, in the maturity of his 
divine powers, he caused the women of the country to forsake 
wool and loom and poikilma to engage in his orgies. It is on 
the story of Pentheus, the youthful king of Thebes, being 
killed by his own mother, Agave, in bacchanalian frenzy, that 
Theocritus has founded his Jdyll XXVI, and Euripides his 





* Theoc. K., 34, 

+ For a discussion of the physical sense of the Dionysus myth, the reader 
is referred to Walter Pater’s exquisite Study of Dionysus. 

+Compare Ovid. Meta, 19-20: ‘Tibi cum sine cornibus adstas, virgineum 
caput est. § Iliad, I., 556. 
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Bacchanals, This tragedy is beautiful in the wild splendour 
of its language, its vividness, luxury of colour, and human 
pathos, It is an example of what all literature owes to the 
flame, the colour, the ‘harmonious madness’ of heathen 
Bacchus, as the Bible is of what literature owes of metaphor 
to the more refined qualities of the Christian Dionysus, 

One of the last adventures of the god in his Theban char- 
acter, after his rescue in a battle of the war of the giants from 
Enceladus by Silenus,* was his journey from Icaria to Naxos, 
The pirates, from whom the ship was hired, attempted to 
steer out of their course to Asia with the intention of selling 
Dionysus into slavery. He converted the masts and the oars 
into serpents, caused vines to grow around the ship and 
metamorphosed the sailors into dolphins. t 

After the god had set the world afire with the flame of wine 
and established his festivals and adoration, he rescued his 
mother from Hades and ascended with her to Olympus. 

Such is an outline of the adventures of Dionysus pertinent 
to a study of the origin of drama, and of the Cyclops of Euri- 
pides. Thus the march of the god and the spread of his cult 
seem to have been from Phrygia over the mountains of 
Thrace, ou over Parnassus to Thebes, and from Boeotia to 
Attica, first in the villages and then in Athens itself. 

Some of the variations of the character of the wine-god are 
found in the Homeric Dionysus Mainomenos, the drunken 
god.¢t Dionysus Zagreus, the Hunter and winter-god: 
Dionysus, the Devourer, to whom were sacrificed three youths 
by Euphrantide, the Greek soothsayer, before the battle of 
Salamis, ‘that by this means the Greeks might be assured not 
only of safety, but of victory’: § the Orphic Dionysus, the cen- 
tral figure of whose myth was a divine child rent to pieces, 
His devotees tasted of the raw flesh of the sacrifice, and then 
ate of flesh no more. There was also at Delphi a grave of 





* Eurip. Cyclops, 5-9. 

+ Ovid. Meta., III., Addison’s Version. Servius in his notes to Aineid 
IX., relates the legend. 

t Iliad VI., 132. 

§ Plutarch’s Life Themistocles, Langhorne’s Translation, page 89. 
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Dionysus Eleutherios, the Deliverer or Tongue-looser. We 
need scarcely be reminded that Dionysus bore, besides, the 
names of Iacchus, Bacchus* and Bromios, and many other 
epithets from his birth or powers. Whatever forms the char- 
acter and myth of Dionysus afterwards assumed, the origin of 
a belief in him, and of his worship was among a country folk, 
whose life centred in the cultivation of the fields and the 
vineyard. 

A primitive and rustic Hellenic people must have been 
greatly impressed with the productive power of nature, For 
them the vine, and the licentious influence of its fruit’s 
fermented juice, was one of nature’s symbols of productive 
ness. So, Dionysus stands in all his forms as the personifica- 
tion of nature’s productive force, As a rural, ruddy god 
drenched with wine-lees, with ‘ purple stained mouth,’ t he 
was finally imagined. When the fire-red and purple fruit 
yielded its juice to the wine-makers in the vineyards, it was 
but natural that their lips, possibly loosed with a touch of the 
thyrsus in the hands of unseen Eleutherios himself, should 
burst forth into songs of praise of the god who gave the 
cluster and the wine. Thus, dithyrambs came into being. 
Gradually the mere songs were interrupted by the choir- 
master, the author of the dithyramb, or some other tongue- 
loosed votary’s coming forward and improvising short stories 
of Dionysus, in trochaic verse, A rough happiness hung over 
these festivals, and the tone of the recitations was that of 
comedy, As the cult of the god was extended from the free- 
dom of: the fields into the confinement of the city, the god 
himself began to lose the sun-burned hue of his cheeks, Pos- 
sibly even the jovial redness of his nose disappeared and he 
became paler, with a touch of sadness, from longings for his 
country life. Gradually, too, the comic tone of the recitations 
of his worshippers sobered into a more tragic one. Arion who 
flourished about 625 B.0., is said to have first given the dithy- 
ramb artistic form, but it must be kept in mind that the drama 
had an earlier origin in folk-songs. Herodotus relates a quaint 





* Compare Schol. to Soph., Antigone 1115. t Keat’s Nightingale. 
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legend of Arion. While he was returning by ship to Corinth 
with a large treasure, the seamen determined to kill him. The 
poet conscious of his musical skill, got permission to play one 
tune. He afterwards threw himself into the sea, in which his 
Bromian master once sought refuge. Arion was saved on the 
back of a dolphin, which had been charmed by the music, or 
which expected from the hands of the votary a gift as splen- 
did as Thetis had received from Dionysus for his rescue. 

As the dithyrambs broadened into comedy and tragedy 
they took on the shape of the satyr-drama, in which satyrs, 
the wild and sensual companions of Dionysus, made up the 
chorus, The satyr-drama is thus of interest to us as the 
earliest form of drama, and the origin of play-acting.* These 
dramas were exhibited sooner or later in Attica at the four 
great festivals of Dionysus : Avvic.a xar’dypods, the festival of the 
Fields: Avviow Ajvaa, the festival of the Wine press: Avvioa 
Avdeortpa, the festival of the Flowers, and Avovicwév dere the 
festival of the City. 

The invention of tragedy is usually ascribed to Thespis, t 
but the author of the pseudo-Platonic Minosf{ and the rheto- 
rician Pollux§ affirm a previous existence of tragedy. 
Pratinas of Phlius is said to have revived the satyr-drama in 
Athens in the sixth century, B.C. Pausanias says that 
ZEschylus alone wrote better in this style than Pratinas and 
his son, Aristias. This kind of drama, after its revival, may 
have been used to relieve the tension of the spectators of 





* Brumoy in Théatre des Grecs, pp. 16-17, expresses the opinion that the 
various forms of pastoral poetry, idylls, eclogues, etc., are also the issue 
of Satyric Drama. ‘ Dramatize the idyll and you strike a mean between 
tragedy and comedy.’ (i.e., Satyric Drama). 

+ Ignotum tragicae genus invenisse Camenae, 
Dicitur et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis, 
Quae canerent agerentque peruncti faecibus ora. 
—Horace, A. P., 275-277. 

4 82 rpayydla, dort wadady, dv Odde obx ws, olovrar dd Odomidos apkapuévy, dud 
amd Ppvvxou K.7-r. 
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tragedy as farcical after-pieces. There was usually a tragic 
trilogy followed by a satyr-drama written by the same poet. 
There is much dispute among writers as to the object of these 
strange dramas. Most claim that they were intended to par- 
take of a tragic rather than of a comic nature. Horace* 
inclines to the other view : ‘ The poet who first tried his skill 
in tragic verse’ (goat-song) ‘for the paltry goat, soon after 
exposed to view wild, naked satyrs, and attempted raillery 
with severity, still preserving an air of gravity; because the 
spectator on festivals, heated with wine and disorderly, was 
to be amused with captivating shows and agreeable novelty.’ 
The truth of the matter may be that satyric drama swung 
between tragedy and comedy, never striking either, and ap- 
proximating to one and then to the other at different periods 
of its existence. 

The Cyclops of Euripides is the only extant complete satyr- 
drama. There seem scarcely sufficient grounds for the opinion 
held by some that the Alkestis of the same author is a kind of 
satyr-drama, whether it occupied the fourth place in the tetra- 
logy of the Cressae, Alemaeon, Telephus and Alkestis or not. 
This latter drama may be more like a graceful masque, intro- 
ducing Heracles in his cups, than a tragedy ; f but Euripides 
is fond of notes of humour now and then, almost discordant, 
to bring into sharp contrast his deeper strains of pathos. 
Compare, for example, the ludicrous masquerade, in the garb 
of followers of Dionysus, by old Teiresias and Cadmus, with 
their shrunk shanks and skinny arms protruding from the gay 
drapery, at the crisis of Pentheus’ approach in the Bacchanals’. 
So, the introduction of revelling Heracles is scarcely sufficient 
proof of the Alkestis’ being a sort of satyr-drama. The satyric 
drama of Aischylus, master of the style of composition, was 
evidently coarser than The Cyclops, and contained more horse- 
play than the latter. Much of the humour of The Cyclops is 
suppressed into undertone, 

The myth of a blinded monster is not peculiar to Hellenic 
fable, but can be traced through most European and Asiatic 





*A, P., 220-225. + Notes to Prof. T. D. Woolsey’s Alkestis. 
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folk-lore. On this myth, the details of which are essentially 
the same as those of the Odyssey,* Euripides founded his 
drama of Cyclops.t His Cyclops, as a character, differs in 
little from the Cyclops of the great poet before him, and defies 
Zeus himself ;{ whereas the one of Hesiod is a workman of 
Zeus, forger of his thunderbolts, The later Cyclops of Theo- 
critus and Bion kept pace with civilization, and is scarcely 
recognizable in his new character of lover, when Bion makes 
him say («6’) :— 
‘ But I shall go my way down yonder hill, 

Whispering to crumbling sand and sounding shore, 

Praying the cruel Galatea; still 

To last old age shall cling to hope—sweet hope.’ 

The persons of this satyric drama are the Cyclops; Silenus, 
which seems to have been a generic name for the older 
Saturoi; the satyrs, a good for nothing, half-monstrous race, 
inseparably connected with Dionysus and his cult, and Odys- 
seus, The satyrs are usually represented with goat hair, puck 
noses, pointed hare-like ears and a tail. They were immoder- 
ately fond of ‘wine, woman and song,’ and were skilful with 
reed instruments. When the wind piped through the dry 
stalks by the path of the Xulokopos, and went on and away 
with rustle of leaves and flying of dust, it was to the wood- 
cutter the reed-call of a satyr. The rustle was the light feet 
of a nymph on the twigs and the dust, the fabric of her chiton 
lifted, speciously, to aid her flight, but, possibly, to madden 
the wood-god more with the twinkle of her white ankles, In 
later times, satyrs assume horns and become confounded with 





* It is not certain that Euripides knew our Odyssey. His Troad., 433 
sqq., however, give a close summary of Odysseus’ adventures as told in 
the Odyssey ; while many passages of the Cyclops invite the opinion that 
it is chiefly a dramatization of Od. 4. (compare Cyclops 10-17, with Od. 
XII., 171-172, for instance). The Cyclic poems ov, .etc., were well 
known at that time. 

t+ Aristotle mentions a satyric drama by Philoxenus, satirizing Diony- 
sius, founded on the same myth and called ‘The Loves of the Cyclops.’ 
Aristophanes in his Plutus travesties a part of this play and, as I think, 
also a part of Euripides’ Cyclops. 

Tt See Od. [X.-275, and Cyclops 320. 
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fauns. The dress of the actors, who personated satyrs in 
drama, was the ‘itad4,’ or goat’s skin.* ‘ This” (last character 
of the play) ‘is the son of Laertes, crafty Odysseus, who was 
reared in the land of Ithaca, rocky isle that it is, and is well 
acquainted with divers wiles and prudent plans.’ f 

The scene of the drama is laid in the island of Sicily, 
in the eastern portion on the side of Aetna. In the mid- 
dle of the background is a cave under huge rocks, the 
habitation of Cyclops, and among the rugged retreats are his 
sheep and goat folds. The distance to the left (from the 
stage) shows a scene of grass-grown, though rough, slopes 
and eddying streams; while the right background gives a 
glimpse of the sea through descending rock on rock of Aetna, 
The foreground of the stage is a rugged plateau of the moun- 
tain side covered with flowers and grass, in which are the 
drinking troughs of the cattle. Wieseler in his Scenische und 
Kritische Bemerkungen zu Kyklops (pp. 4 to 9), asserts that 
flowers, grass, possibly ‘the little stars and Orion’ (V. 213) were 
represented in painting. It is more than probable that the 
background of the stage was painted, but there is.scarcely 
sufficient evidence for the existence, at this time, of side 
pieces t (zeplaxra) a decorated ceiling and a curtain. When 
we remember that the theatre at Athens was on the Acropolis, 
that the faces of the audience looked toward Mount Hymettus 
and the sea, that the stage itself fronted the Acropolis, and 
that the whole was open to the air, we can understand how 
the setting of the Cyclops required little aid of art or imagina- 
tion. 

Silenus, the old satyr, speaks the prologue, in which he up- 
braids for desertion the boisterous god, Bromios (Dionysus), 
for whom he has endured so much in youth and age, on 
battlefield and on sea, when with his boys ‘lashing to froth 
with straining strokes the steel-grey brine, we went in search 
of thee, O King.’ With the whining tone of one who tells 
another what he has done for him, he makes the humorous 





* Poll. 4, 118. + Iliad 111, 200-203. 
+ See Gardner and Jevon’s Greek Antiquities, p. 688. 
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appeal, ‘ Didn’t I, now, Bacchus?’ at the very thinnest part 
of his narrative. Silenus also reminds the invisible and evi- 
dently indifferent Dionysus, possibly ‘ seeking thee, O Ariadne, 
and fired with thy love’* of his aid to the god in his mad 
wanderings. He claims to have rescued him from the giant 
Enceladus, and prates of going to seek him when carried off 
by the Tyrrhenian robbers.t Imagine the old man of bald 
head and puck nose, formerly jovial and too drunk or lazy to 
stir except on an ass’s back, and of belly round as his dis- 
tended wine-bag. Imagine him now, perhaps fed on scant 
fare, or at any rate without appetite, with belly and wine-bag 
shrunken, compelled to bestir himself on foot. Imagine him 
sweeping the Cyclops’ cave and filling his water casks. He 
throws an air of contempt into these last two phrases when he 
tells of it by the unusual word -iczpa, and by alliteration and 
sibilation, wnpodv mlorpa Kal calpew oréyas. Above all imagine him 
sober—NSilenus sober! No wonder he complains to Bromios 
that an ill wind has driven him and his satyr sons on this 
Aetnean rock, and that instead of ‘ Bacchic sport and min- 
strelsy’ they must shepherd the Cyclops’ sheep, and he must 
draw water and ply broom. His eyes, free for once in his life 
from wine-mists, now see his sons driving their flocks down 
the slopes, and his responsive ears quickly catch a song they 
sing. His fancy, in regret, compares it with their lays, 


‘ When capering to the lyre’s nimble strains, 
Ye tended Bacchus to Althaea’s halls.’ 


The chorus of the satyrs, clad in goat-skins, now appears, and 
to the accompaniment of a wild song, dance the Sikinnis. To 
give the English reader some faint conception of the metrical 
value of the song, I have attempted to translate the Greek, and 
at the same time reproduce the original metre. } 





* Oatullus, LXIV., 253. 
+ For an elegant account of this adventure consult Ov. Met., III. 


t The Greek metre is corrupt in several places, and this translation was made 
before the text was altered as it is to appear in my edition of the Cyelops. ; 
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CHORUS. 


‘ Where now, my ram, bred from thoroughbred sires, 
Bred, too, from generous dams, 
Where now wand’rest over the rocks ? 
Do tempered breezes not blow here ? 
Are grass-grown pastures not here ; 
Streams of river-eddies in troughs 
Here, too, close by caverns? Do not 
Here cry tender bleatings of lambs? 
O sheep! wilt thou not feed into the way 
Back on this dew-besprent slope ? 
Ho! or this stone shall hurry thee, ho ! 
To the mountain-fold hie, old longhorns, 
Unto the fold of the shepherd, 
Cyclops the field-fed, hie on ! 


Thy milk-swoln bag come now yield to me, ewe, 
Let, too, thy lambs to thy teats. 

Soon must they be left in the cotes. 

In drowsy bleatings now thy young 
Day-dozing call. To the fold 

Wilt thou hurry (leaving behind 

Grass-rich pastures) under the spurs 

Of these high Aetnean retreats ? 

Never Bromios is here, nor the dance-rings, 
Nor thyrsus-bearing Bacchaé. 

No clash of cymbals’ alarms here 

By waters of well-springs which flow ; 
Here no flesh-clear drops of the wine, 

Nor Nysa with the nymph-band. 


‘ A Bacchic, a Bacchic wild lay 
Sing I thee, light Aphrodite, 
Whom seek I as upon wings 
With Maenads white of the foot. 
Dear to me, dear to me, Bacchus, oh 
Where wandering lone 
Dost shake thy gold-red locks ? 
While I, thy follower true, 

Do serve in base serfdom 

Cyclops the one-eyed : 

His am the slave, while I roam in 
This he-goat’s pitiful hide, 

From thy company far.’ 


Silenus brings the song to an end with a command to his 
sons to drive the flocks quickly into the cave. He explains 
that he sees a ship’s crew approaching with empty vessels 
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about their necks, There is a suggestiveness in that adjective 
‘empty’ (xevd). Whose eyes except the wine-thirsty ones of 
Silenus would have probed so quickly the emptiness of the 
flasks, and their quality of water-vessels (xpwes0ts), to which he 
adds the epithet dipyrovs, watery? ‘Watery water-vessels!’ he 
mutters, and in the same breath ejaculates ‘O miserable 
strangers, who in the world are they?’ There is doubt if the 
expression of the bibacious satyr really refers to a sympathy 
for the strangers because thrown into the power of Cyclops, 
Perhaps it is more of a selfish than sympathetic exclamation, 
because like himself they are apparently without the ‘Bromian 
drink from the vine’s stream,’ 

Meanwhile the ship’s crew has approached, and Odysseus, 
its leader, speaks out a request for water and food. Recog- 
nizing the satyrs, an expression of satisfaction falls from him, 
for he believes that by some happy chance they have come 
upon a remote court of Dionysus, where good fare is always 
plentiful. In the salutation of Odysseus to Silenus as ri 
epalrepov, * most reverend senior,’ may there not be a hint that 
Silenus’ lack of good cheer, has brought his appearance of old 
age into more prominence? If his form of address was purely 
complimentary, and not unconsciously forced to his lips, the 
tactful Odysseus would rather have neatly saluted Silenus first 
without the epithet. Silenus at any rate does not seem to be 
impressed with a compliment, for when Odysseus tells him his 
name, he says ill-naturedly, ‘I know of the fellow, a regular 
rattle-trap («péranor),’ 

A dialogue now follows between Silenus and Odysseus, in 
which Odysseus explains that while returning from the siege 
of Troy he has been driven on these shores by stress of 
weather. Silenus relates the nature of the country and its 
inhabitants. In answer to Odysseus’ inquiry, ‘If the Cyclopes 
are fond of strangers,’ comes the grim reply, ‘ So fond of them 
that they say their flesh is the sweetest thing on earth.’ Too 
quickly from the mouth of the slayer of Demokdon, before 
whom the Trojan ranks gave way,* starts the question, ‘Is 





* Iliad, IV., 497, sqq. 
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Cyclops at home?’ Although he learns that Cyclops is not at 
home, Odysseus suspects that it is time for him and his com- 
panions to secure food and water, and be off. When Silenus 
offers to furnish supplies for gold, Odysseus says, ‘ Not gold 
have I, but—Bacchus’ drink.’ In this he has played an honour 
card. The former indifferent satyr, whose whole conversation 
has had a tantalising air about it, at once becomes eager. He 
wants to know if the wine is at the ship, or if Odysseus has it 
with him. Odysseus’ knowing tap of a skin he carries, makes 
the thirsty satyr lament that this would not hold a mouthful, 
He is assured that it shall be refilled when empty. Odysseus 
then in a spirit of retaliation for Silenus’ indifference about 
giving food, which he would no doubt have prolonged but for 
fear of Cyclops’ return, holds the wine skin under Silenus’ 
nose, 


S. ‘Come, give me a rap on the head that [ may remember having a drink.’ 
O. ‘See there,’ (striking him on the nose). 
S. ‘A-a-a-ah! what a pretty smell it has !’ 
O. ‘I brought it before your eyes (smell and all) did I?’ 
8S. ‘No, but you brought it before my nose.’ 
O. ‘Taste; that your praise be not in word alone.’ 
8S. ‘Ye gods! Bacchus invites me forth to dance, 
Ha, ha, ha!’ 
O. ‘Did it gurgle smoothly down your throat?’ 
S. ‘Until it reached my very toe-nails,’ 
O. ‘Well, and I will give you money too,’ 


(He feels of course that there is no danger now of his offers 
being accepted. ) 
S. ‘Nay, nay, no gold. Do only broach the skin.’ 
O. ‘Bring forth the cheeses then, or else a kid.’ 
8. ‘That will I, and but little reck of masters. 
Just let me quaff one cup, and I would give 
All herds that e’er the race of Cyclops owned ; 
Yea, let them cast me from cliff Leukas* to 
The sea, once gloriously drunk.’ . . . 


Silenus grows lewd in his cups, and for a few verses his 
language assumes the coarseness, which seems to have 
stamped most satyric drama. He now leaves the stage to 





* Like the criminal who was cast down at the annual festival of Apollo. To 
break his fall, birds were fastened to him—Silenus means he would run a 
desperate risk for a drink, 

XXXI 24 
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fetch the provisions, In making the chorus in verses 179-187 
speak lightly of Helen, Euripides makes one of his character- 
istic thrusts at women.* The poet is known to have been 
unfortunate in his two wives. 

Goats, sheep and pressed cheeses are brought out (183), and 
Odysseus prepares to depart with them, giving in exchange 
the ‘juice of the joyful cluster,’ when Cyclops appears, Euri- 
pides holds in a humourous light the way in which the hero of 
the wooden‘horse and of Trojan field now bethinks him of 
flight. Finding there is no escape except that suggested by 
Silenus into the Cyclops’ cave, which led only up to the 
mountain summit, Odysseus at last is reminded of his former 
glory, and grandiloquently declares that he will not fly from 
one man. 

Cyclops at first wants to know what all the noise is about, 
muttering that this is no place fur Bacchanal revelry and 
sound of drum and cymbal. Why somebody doesn’t speak ? 
why they are all standing silent with eyes glued to the 
ground? At this Silenus, full of wine-courage, throws back 
his head and says that he is gazing, not on the ground, but at 
Zeus, Orion, and the very stars. Cyclops, whose one eye has 
at length comprehended the whole scene, now espies Odysseus 
and his companions. He cries out: 

* What is this throng I see beside the cotes— 
Outlaws or thieves?’ 

Then casting his gaze about and noticing the bound lambs 
aud piled cheeses, and the bald pate of Silenus inflamed with 
liquour, he continues: 

* Who has used this old fellow’s bald head for a punch-bag ?’ 


Silenus is quick to seize this cue, and swears that he has 
been belaboured into a perfect fever by these men because he 
would not let them plunder the Cyclops’ goods. Here the 
satyrs’ true nature has been artfully reached by the poet, for 
with no consciousness of ingratitude, without losing even a 
spark of good-humour, Silenus betrays those who have just 
conferred the highest favour on him, and lies fluently and 





* Compare Medea, 573-574, and Hippolytus, 616-624. 
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jovially on. He tells that these strangers have sworn to bind 
Cyclops with a chain and ball, put out his eye, and sell him as 
a slave for Cyclopean wall-building.* ‘Really?’ says Cyclops, 
and might have added, ‘what shall I be doing all the time 
this is going on?’ Cyclops, however, knows a more practical 
way than with his tongue of replying to these. threats. He 
orders Silenus to build a fire and make ready cooking utensils, 
for he is tired of eating flesh of stags and lions anyway (that 
‘lions’ has an ominous sound of Cyclopic power), and will try 
man’s. Silenus rejoins sententiously that ‘ variety is the spice 
of life.’ There is something so good-humoured about the talk 
of Silenus during the whole of this dialogue, that we almost 
fancy him giving a side-wink now and then to Odysseus, as 
if Odysseus should appreciate the waggery. Naturally it does 
not appeal to him, and when he can contain himself no longer 
at the pack of lies, he interrupts by telling Cyclops the truth 
of the matter. Silenus’ glibness takes on a somewhat fright- 
ened and wheedling tone, and he swears by Poseidon, Cyclops’ 
sire, that he never offered to give away any of his ‘ darling 
little Cyclopsie’s things.’ 

In spite of Silenus’ own sons witnessing against him, he is 
believed by Cyclops, who says that he would rather trust him 
even thau Rhadamanthus, a judge in Hades. When Cyclops 
learns that his guest, who does not give his name, is fresh 
from the siege of Troy, he speaks contemptuously of the 
Trojan expedition, and, as the mouthpiece of Euripides, again 
makes a thrust at women, ‘ disgraceful armament, that for one 
woman’s sake,’ etc. . Odysseus replies :— 

‘ The deed was god’s; nor mortal’s be the blame, 
O noble scion of the ocean-god, 
Thy suppliants we, and freely do we speak. 
Be loath to slay the guests come to thy caves, 
To put unholy food into thy jaws. 
We for thy sire a temple’s seat to hold 
Have set within the nooks of Greece, O King. 
Impiety hath not profaned the bay 


Of sacred Taenarum, nor dark retreats 
Set high in Malea ; safe the silver-veined 





* Compare Eur., H. F., 998-999. 
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Divine Athene’s peak of Sunium, 

Geraestian refuges, all else that we 

In Hellas ne’er have yielded, Phrygians— 
Spared the deep disgrace. 

Their glory thou dost share, dwelling within 
The fringe of Greece, ’neath A‘tna’s fire-laved crag. 
Turn now to parley upon human rights. 

Receive the suppliants cast up by the sea, 

Give friendly pledges and provide with clothes, 
Speak not of fixing limbs on oxen-piercing 

Spits, and gorging belly and thy jaws. 

Enough hath Priam’s soil bewidowed Greece, 
Drinking the spear-shed gore of many slain. 

Her wives are husbandless, her hoary sires 

And crones are childless. If thou roastest those 
Still left, bitter shall be thine evil feast. 
Whither shall turn a friendless foot? But heed, 
O Cyclops, and forego thy greed of jaw, 

Choose human law instead of brutal whim. 
Many more than atone vile lusts indulged.’ 

This speech of Odysseus is, in the original, chiefly dignified 
and appropriate to a more tragic setting. Set in Satyric 
drama, however, and with its bathetic close, there probably 
lies under it Euripides’ burlesque of Trojan myth and heroes, 
his slight of demigod and deos, for which he afterwards makes 
his palinode in the ‘Bacchanals,’ Silenus was evidently 
impressed with the speech, for he urges Cyclops all the more 
to feast upon Odysseus, and tells him that if he eats his tongue 
he will become most eloquent. Euripides’ spirit of rebellion 
revels in a passage like Cyclops’ reply, in which he makes him 
say: ‘ Wealth is the only god of the wise, everything else is 
tinsel and talk; as for his father’s sacred promontories, he bids 
them go hang. He has no fear of Zeus’ thunder-bolts, does 
not know that Zeus is any better god than he. When Zeus 
sends his rain storms, he lies on his belly in his cave feasting 
and drinking pans of milk and out-thundering Zeus’ thunder. 
When the north wind blows snow, he kindles a fire, wraps him 
in the warm skins of beasts, and laughs at snow. The earth, 
willy-nilly, must yield him fruit and pasture his flocks: and 
be sure that these play the part of burnt-offerings to no less 
deity than to his-own belly. To feast and swill is the one true 
Zeus of the wise.. So he shall not refuse to do himself the 
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favour of feasting on Odysseus and his companions, but will 
grant Odysseus’ request for friendly tokens, and here they are 
—fire, and his hereditary caldron. So creep in.’ 

This passage in the Greek is written with much art. The 
lawlessness of Cyclops, his disregard for man, god, and nature, 
and withal, the rough contentment of the swashbuckler, are 
from the bold pen of a master. The sentiments must have 
greatly relaxed the feelings of an audience tense from witness- 
ing the vengeance and reward from gods meted out to mortals, 
as seriously developed in the preceding trilogy. There is fear, 
however, of carrying blasphemy too far. So to allow his 
audience to have their laugh without remorse, the poet makes 
Odysseus now appeal for aid to Pallas and Zeus, whose deity 
has been slighted. The chorus then breaks into a monostrophe, 
which I shall attempt to render as exhibiting the spirit of a 
satyr-chorus :— 


* Stretch wide the mouth 
Of thy gullet great, O Cyclops ; 
The boiled and broiled 
From the embers wait for thy chops. 
Crunch them and munch them, 
Limbs of thy guest, 
Slain in a goat’s skin 
Thick-hairy vest. 
Prithee none shall touch my lip, 
Thou, and thou alone must slip 
OF in hull of hollow ship,* 
Avaunt this haunt, 
Avaunt this guise 
Of sacrifice. 
AEtnean Cyclops is cruel and bad, 
And eating the flesh of his guests is glad. 
Whoso enters Cyclops’ lair, 
Stranger, suppliant, he’ll not care, 
But sacrificing 
And knife-prizing 
And incising 
With his devilish fangs, 
He’ll eat fat and lean 
All hot from the pot, 
Till platter is clean,’ 





* That is, ‘ must flee because of blood-guilt.’ 
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The next act, as it may be called, opens with Odysseus, who 
has meanwhile gone into the cave, rushing out and giving a 
description of the slaying and devouring of two of his com- 
panions by Cyclops. This narrative is the only real tragic 
passage in the play. Euripides, however, is particularly fond 
of the tragedian’s custom of putting a long description into 
the mouth of some character, as the messenger’s account of 
the death of Creon and Glauce from the poisoned robes in 
Medea, or of the wreck of Hippolytus’ car in ‘ Hippolytus 
Crowned,’ etc., and the showy habit was irresistible here. © This 
passage does not necessarily argue much for the tragic nature 
of satyr-drama. The corresponding picture in Odyssey, IX., 
288 sqq., brings into more prominence the wild-beast nature of 
Cyclops, comparing him to a mountain-lion eating his prey— 
flesh, bones, and all. 

Odysseus closes his recital by saying that Cyclops is over- 
come with wine. He asks the satyrs to escape with him and 
find their beloved Dionysus. They express their delight at a 
prospect of escape and ask Odysseus for his plan. The answer 
is that it is his purpose to ply Cyclops with more and more 
wine, and, while the giant dawdles half-unconscious, to thrust 
into his eye an olive trunk sharpened and made red-hot. Then 
with them and old Silenus, against whom he seems to bear no 
grudge, for their sake, Odysseus proposes to escape in his ship. 
The chorus asks permission to aid in the blinding; and 
Odysseus, with injunctions for them to be within call, returns 
to the cave. The chorus now probably marches from the 
orchestra to the stage, to an anapaestic song, the burden of 
which is ‘ who shall be first to pierce and to quench the flame 
of Cyclops’ eye? That he is coming maudlin and museless, 
chanting a discord,’ Then follow some not ungraceful ana- 
creontics on the delights of quaffing the ‘grape-dew,’ and of 
dallying with a fair favourite, to the sweet strains of the 
serenade ‘ who will open the wicket to me?’ Cyclops bawls 
out a song of his comfortable fulness, and of his intention to 
visit his neighbouring brothers and share the contents of the 
wine-skin with them. The chorus closes the anacreontics 
with eight rather obscure verses. From one point of view they 
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may be taken as a satirical love-song in praise of Cyclops, 
comparing him, according to my interpretation, to the Basilina, 
wife of the Archon chief, who was married to Dionysus at one 
of the festivals in which the Cyclops was probably exhibited.* 
The eight verses in this light suggest the spirit of Solomon’s. 
song, and I have attempted to render them in its fashion: 


‘ Behold thou art fair in thine eyes; 
Behold thou art fair, 

Coming forth from thy bed-chamber. 
(My beloved is mine and I am his). 
Yea, my beloved’s flesh is made bright 
By burning nuptial lamps. 
My beloved is like to a fair bride 
Near caverns dropping dew. 
Crown him, and full soon, with a 
Crown of many colours about his head.’ 


From another point of view the meaning is different. Some 
editors read dupéve: instead of auyéa in 514 and interpret, ‘the 
blazing nuptial lamps (fire-brands) await thy fair flesh ;’ and 
see in 517 an ambiguous meaning of ‘ thy face shall be black 
and blue.’ Cyclops’ preceding remark, however, of irdye py’ 
ixbpros déppwv ert xduov, ‘the gladdening grass entices me forth to 
the revel,’ is sufficient to make clear the cregdvwy 8’bv ula xpad, 
‘and not one colour of garlands.’ Crowns of many-coloured 
flowers were natural to a drinking-bout. 

The dialogue which follows immediately is rapid and spicy. 


Od. ‘O Cyclops, hear, since 1 am well acquaint 
With Bacchus of whom I gave you drink. 
Cy. This Bacchus, and what sort of god be he? 
Od. Greatest to men for pleasure in this life. 
Cy. And so 1 vomit him with pleasure, 
Od. Yes, that’s his way: it never injures though. 
Cy. God in a skin—how lives in such a house ? 
Od. Wherever thrown, he’s always right side up. 
Cy. Gods should not stint their bodies in a hide, 
Od. Well, if the drink please, what’s its dress to you? 
Cy. I hate the hide, but love the drink within. 
Od. Well stay and drink and make you merry, Cyclops. 
Cy. Should I not share the liquor with my kin? 
Od. Keep it yourself, you'll be the better off. 
Cy. Sharing with friends, I’d be of better worth, 





* See Bliimner’s Home Life of Ancient Greeks, page 386. 
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Od. Revel loves brawls and fisticuffs, withal. 

Cy. Pah! let’s get drunk ; I’ll bet I’ll not be hurt. 

Od. Good sir, a drunken man’s best place is home. 

Cy. A fool, who drinks and loves not drink-mates. 

Od. A sage, who drunk, stays close in doors. 

Cy. What shall we do, Silenus, is it best to stay ? 

Se. Yes, Cyclops, there’s no lack of pot-companions, 

Cy. Well, here’s a downy couch of flowery grass— 

Se. Ard in the warm sunshine it’s fine to drink. 

Lie near me here, placing your flank upon 
The earth, 

Cy. See there! why do you put the bowl behind ? 

Se. That no one near may take it. 

Cy. That you may steal and drink it ; put it here 
Between us three. And do you, guest, declare 
Your name, so I’ll know what to call you. 

Od. Noman; what favour will you do me now 
To earn my praise? 

Cy. I'll feast on you the last—your friends before. 

Od, A gracious gift you give your guest, O Cyclops. 

Cy. (To Se.) Here you, what are you doing? Drinking 
Wine behind our backs ? 

Se. No, it but kissed me, for I looked so fair. 

Cy. You shall be sorry, kissing the wine which loves 
You not. 

Se. Nay, but it says it loves me, I’m so fair. 

Cy. Pour out, and give me but a cupful, pray. 

Se. How to be mixed? Come let us weigh the matter. 

Cy. You'll ruin it, if you mix it ; give it so; 

Se. By heavens! no, not till I see you crowned, 

And taste to your good health. 

Cy. You are a knavish cup-bearer. 

Se. By Zeus! but wine is sweet ; and you must wipe 
Your mouth if you would take a drink. 

Cy. Then see, my lip and beard are clean, 

Se. Well, put your elbow gracefully and drink 
As—now you see me and now you don’t.’ 

(Taking a quick draft before Cyclops can interfere), 

Cy. ‘Oh, oh! What would you do? 

Se. A—h! What a sweet deep swig! 

Cy. Come, take it, guest, and be my Ganymede. 

Od. For well the vine’s juice knows this hand of mine. 

Cy. Come, pour it now. 

Od. I pour, just hold your peace. 

Cy. You speak a hard, hard task for one who drinks, 

Od. Here take and gulp it down, nor leave a drop. 
(Aside) O would the drinker’s life and cup were 
Drained to a single end ! 
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Cy. Ye gods! a tasteful and tasteable plant this vine. 
Od. If you drink deep after a doughty feast, 

Coaxing a sated paunch, you'll fall a-sleep. 

But if you leave a drop, Bacchus will parch you. 
Cy. Io,io! I’ve scarcely caught my breath ! * 

What unalloyed bliss ! the heavens and earth 

Seem to revolve in one commingled whirl. 

I see the throne of Zeus, the reverend 

And holy company of gods—nay, I'll 

Not kiss ye—the Graces are inviting me. 

In vain—with such a Ganymede I would 

Forego the fairest of the Three. 

My favourite pleases more than womankind. 
Se. Yes, Cyclops, I am Ganymede of Zeus, 
Cy. By Zeus himself! the very same whom I 

Did ravish from Laomedon. 
Se. I’m lost, my boys; I’ll suffer nameless wrongs. 
Cho. Blame you your lover’s having drunk to wantoness? 
Se. Alas, I soon shall see a sorry end 

To all this drinking.’ 


- The Cyclops now goes into the cave, dragging Silenus with 
him. Odysseus then turns to the chorus and tells them that 
the time is almost ripe for their enterprise, for the giant will 
soon be asleep. He then invokes the aid of Hephaestus, who 
was supposed to forge the thunderbolts of Zeus in the bowels 
of Mount AXtna, and the aid of Hupnos, spirit of sleep. Here 
the poet again takes his fling at theology in the alternative 
threatened by Odysseus, ‘or I needs must think Chance the 
only god.’ An interval is supposed to elapse while Cyclops 
prepares his banquet. Then the chorus executes a song of 
which I venture the following rendering :— 

‘ Eagerly shall pincers tear 
At the throat of him who thought 
To eat his guest. 
Yea, for soon the fire shall sear 
Cyclops’ eyeball, vengeance taught 
For such a feast. 
Now the brand burnt to a glow 
Doughty stock of olive tree, 
Hideth in the ashes. 


Let the madman meet his woe, 
Ho ! for vengeance, comrades, ho ! 





* Suggesting éf¢rvevoa for éfévevoa. 
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Ball and lid and lashes 

Rob the Cyclops of his eye, 

That he rue his drinking. 

Me, I’m ever thinking 

How I long mine eye to rest 

On the very god of drink, 
Ivy-loving roisterer, 

Leaving Cyclops’ loneliness. 

When, ah ! when such happiness ?’ 

The climax of the drama now approaches as Odysseus 
announces that the great pine trunk is red-hot. He calls on 
the chorus for their promised aid. They offer literally lame 
excuses ; for one says that he has been taken lame of a sudden; 
another that he has sprained his ankle, and a third that his 
eyes are filled with ashes. Odysseus reproaches them for their 
cowardice, and prays them at least to speak cheerfully, so as 
not to discourage their friends. They readily agree to run a 
‘Carian danger.’ ‘lhe Carians were familiar mercenary soldiers, 
who fought the fights of their pay-masters, and the chorus 
means that it will gladly make cats-paws of Odysseus’ friends. 
It does the cheering-on thus :— 

‘ Ho, ho! ho, ho! 
Your highnesses, 
Come thrust ye and haste ye, 
And sear the eye-socket 
Of the guest-eating beastie. 
Come blind-ho, burn eyes-ho 
Of Aitna’s sheep-hind-ho, 
Come screw ye and drag ye ; 
Beware o’ his clutches, 
Or haply he’ll jagg ye.’ 

The preceding dialogue between Odysseus and the chorus 
has much of comic effect. It is interspersed with words used 
by Aristophanes, Hermippus, one of whose plays was filled 
with parodies of Homer, and other writers of comedy. There 
is dispute among commentators as to the proper distribution 
of the lines to the speakers. 

And now the deed is done, and Cyclops’ eye put out. The 
sympathy of the audience, however, is not allowed to dwell 
even for an instant on the miserable blind giant, for he is 
made to begin a ludicrous game of blind-man’s buff with 
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Odysseus and his companions, directed, or misdirected, by the 
satyrs. The original Homeric pun on Odysseus’ assumed 
name of ‘Noman’ is tediously elaborated in this last scene. 
When Cyclops is told Odysseus’ true name, he gives way to a 
belief in the fulfillment of an ancient prophecy about his own 
blinding by Odysseus.* Odysseus now bids Cyclops, instead 
of fare-well, ‘fare-weepingly,’ and tells him that he is off for 
the beach to set sail for home, Cyclops retorts that he shall 
not do so, if he can crush him and his whole ship’s crew with 
the mighty stone which he has rent from the crag, groping his 
way up the covered gorge to the summit (8 dugirpjros). In a 
state of some uncertainty as to the ultimate escape of Odys- 
seus, Silenus and satyrs, Euripides leaves his drama with the 
hopeful words of the chorus :— 
‘ And we Odysseus’ shipmates, all life long 
Shall serve our Bacchus, heart and foot and song.’ 

In this, the sole extant satyric drama, as has been said, it 
seems to me there is little tragic treatment. If Euripides in- 
tended the play only as a half-serious dramatization of the 
adveuture of Odysseus related in I. of the Odyssey, to enforce 
canting morals of the evils of drunkenness and of a just retri- 
bution for atheism and cannibalism, the art is weak. If taken 
as the work of a pen always tipped with parody or scepticism 
to please the public, when touching the heroic myth, it possesses 
much more meaning and reason of being. 

It is true that the subject and plot would admit of handling 
by a tragedian, and that the dialogue lacks much of the ring 
of the rude raillery of the Older Comedy and the finest satire 
and allusion of the New; but at the same time there is present 
only a gloss of tragic diguity, pathos or moral, 

The wild Sikinuis song and dance of the chorus, the un- 
usual scenery, the often eccentric versification have small part 
in common with tragic representations, but are more closely 
allied to comedy, or perhaps to farce, than to tragedy. It is 
claimed that the satyric drama in the golden days of the 
Athenian stage was intended to preserve a tradition, that of 





* Od. IX., 509-512. 
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the ancient zpvyyiia, the vintage song, and not intended for 
amusement ;* but the Cyclops may have departed from the 
type in the hands of a poet, who in much, even of his most 
serious work, created only melodrama and loved to revolt 
against conservatism. The Cyclops also differs from the 
jocular scurrilousness of the fragments of the ’Ocrodtya of 
ZEschylus, who already has been said to have been the master 
of satyric-dramatic composition of his age. Although the 
chorus is composed of satyrs and the praise of Dionysus is 
celebrated, The Cyclops may have been a satyr-drama of 
unique kind, as Euripides’ tragedies are innovations on the old 
pure style.f The characters of Polyphemus and of Odysseus 
appear to be used to give occasion to Euripides to launch, 
mostly for veiled purposes of humour, scoffing sentiments 
without absolute conviction of blasphemy ; to make innuendo 
at heroes and hero-worship; to emphasize for amusement the 
knavery and the semi-bestial nature of satyrs and satyr-chief, 
Silenus. The play seems also intended to appeal to that re- 
strained element of human nature, which loves sometimes to 
give loose and find almost barbaric amusement in moral revolt. 


JOHN PATTERSON. 








Art. VII—THE STRIFE OF TONGUES IN BELGIUM. 


OW is it that Belgian affairs are so carelessly overlooked in 
this country? A narrow strip of sea only sunders from 

these shores a land which has historically been the cockpit of 
nations. A mass of Britons pass every year through it on their 
way to the Rhine and to Switzerland, or make a special visit to 
Ostend, Bruges, Antwerp, Ghent, and Brussels. In blood, the 
majority of the Belgians, even as the Dutch, are akin to the 
English and to a large number of the Scots. In speech, the same 
is the case ; the Flemish tongue, which is that of the majority 





* Paley. + Symonds, Vol. II., p. 19. 
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of the Belgian people, being of the same Germanic root as Eng- 
lish. Yet, anything that happens abroad, even among the small- 
est nationalities of the East, seems to awake more interest than 
the concerns of so near and kindred a neighbour. ' 

Within the last few years, Belgium has ever and anon been 
deeply agitated, sometimes violently shaken almost to the verge 
of revolution. There were struggles and manifestations—now 
and then leading to bloodshed—on questions of working-class 
rights, of suffrage extension, of military reorganization, and, last 
but not least, there were the contests between Flemings and Wal- 
loons about the official recognition of their respective languages. 
The working class movements in the mining centres and the 
industrial towns, accompanied as they were by strong Democratic 
demonstrations, occasionally came very near a serious threat to 
the throne. 

The recent temporary settlement of the Suffrage question has 
for the nonce resulted in a total overthrow of the customary 
balance of political parties. Instead of the Progressist cause 
having gained a firmer footing in Parliament by the large exten- 
sion of the popular vote, the representatives of Liberalism were 
in the last election nearly crushed out. An overwhelming re- 
actionist and clerical majority came in, together with a small 
group of Socialists. The Army question—one of paramount im- 
portance for the security of Belgium in the present strained con- 
dition of Europe—still continues to be an apple of discord be- 
tween all the various parties. On the top of this confusion the 
prolonged strife of languages has reached such a pass that, owing 
tothe supposed danger of a sanguinary conflict in the streets of 
the capital, the civic authorities forbade a grand manifestion 
which had been planned by the Flemings in the centre of 
Brussels. Many thousands of them had, therefore, to display 
their enthusiasm, and to vent their indignation, in the somewhat 
distant suburb of Schaarbeck. 

The roar of the Flemish Lion is, however, not thus to be 
stifled. This matter of equal language rights for the large Ger- 
manic majority of the nation with the French-speaking minority 
of its countrymen deeply stirs the hearts of men. Unless it is 
settled on the basis of full justice, there is a prospect of the cry 
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of ‘ Separation,’ which some of the more extreme speakers have 
already uttered, becoming one day a real peril to the cohesion of 
the realm. Anyone remembering the saying of Napoleon I. 
about ‘ Antwerp in the hands of France being like a pistol held 
to the forehead of England,’ will see that this state of things 
merits attention, and that the Flemish movement, quite apart 
from natural sympathies arising out of sameness of race and 
speech, has a special interest for this country. 

Strictly speaking, Belgium is not only bilingual, but trilingual. 
Hence the Provisional Government which was formed at the 
Revolution of 1830, declared in its decree of November of that 
year, that ‘the citizens, in their relations with the Administra- 
tion, are empowered to make use, according to their liking, of the 
French, Flemish, or German tongue” High German, however, 
is only spoken by a small section in the province of Tuuxemburg. 
Flemish, that is, Low German, is the mother-tongue of the mass 
of the people in the North-western half of Belgium: in East and 
West Flanders; in the provinces of Antwerp and Limburg; 
in the greater part of Brabant; and in a small strip on the 
northern border of Henuegau, or Hainault. In Brussels itself, 
a considerable portion of the middle as well as the working class 
continues to this day the use of the Flemish tongue in family 
life or in dealing with friends. The cities once famed in the 
mediaeval history of the Netherlands for their industry and com- 
merce, their love of art, their populousness and their freedom, 
are all situated in that north-western part of the kingdom, which 
has ever produced, and still produces, great painters and sculptors. 
It is the more thickly inhabited section of the country, and it 
belongs well-nigh wholly to the Low German race and speech. 

In the south-eastern, more thinly inhabited part of Belgium, 
dwell the Walloons, the ‘ Welsh.’ They are of what is usually 
called the Keltic stock, but with an admixture of a strange, not 
easily definable, race element. Their written language, and the 
language of their educated classes, is French. But the mass of 
the Walloon people speak a dialect in which there are a great 
many words that have baffled linguistic research. High French 
and Walloon, therefore, rather sound like two distinct tongues. 
When, a few weeks ago, a Socialist member of the House of 
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Deputies, Mr. Wettinek, a simple miner, began a speech in Wal- 
loon, the President, taken aback by this innovation, would not 
allow him to go on. In consequence of the protest of the Left, 
the Walloon speaker had, however, finally his way; but, no 
doubt, few of those present could make head or tail of his lively 
harangue. 

Yet, though real Walloon is so very different from High 
French as to constitute a separate tongue, the written language 
of the lesser number of Belgians has in course of time become 
the dominant, even the domineering, one in the public adminis- 
tration of the kingdom. In no small measure, it must be owned, 
the fault lay with the upper classes of the Flemings themselves. 
Though keeping up their native speech in family life, they 
publicly adapted themselves rather easily to what was looked 
upon as the elegant bon ton of French ways. They readily 
learnt French, whilst the Walloons would not learn Flemish. 
The cause of the country’s independence did not fare well under 


- these circumstances. From olden times it has been the aim of 


French kings to extend their dominion far into the Netherlands. 
And the drift of the foreign policy of France has ever remained 
the same through whatever forms of government followed each 
other at Paris. 

The spirit of conquest in the direction of the Netherlands 
came up strongly under Louis XIV. Large tracts of land, on 
which dwelt a Low-German speaking people, were joined to the 
Bourbon kingdom after repeated aggressive wars. To this day 
France possesses, on her northern boundary, a Flemish popula- 
tion which, in various towns and villages, still uses its Teutonic 
speech, or at least is bilingual. Many may wonder to hear that 
this is so even in the districts round Dunkirk, Calais, and 
Boulogne. A glance at the mere names of many of those 
French towns and villages shows their Germanic character, 
which in some cases dates back to grey antiquity. Czsar states 
that the mass of the Belgians were, according to their own 
declaration, of German origin (plerosque Belgas esse ortos a Ger- 
manis). Now, the Belgium of the Roman General's time, it 
need scarcely be said, embraced also the Flemish districts at 
present held by France. After nearly a thousand years, things 
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are, as regards language, yet in the same state. The majority 
of the Belgians, and even many descendants of theirs now under 
French rule, still use their ancient speech. 

‘ Neder-Duitsch’ (Nether German) was the language of the 
people as well as of the public authorities during the Middle 
Ages in every part of Flanders. The same holds good for 
Brabant. Under a Nether-German parole (Schild en Vriend ! 
God help !—that is, ‘Shield and Friend! God help!’) the great 
civic movements and struggles for freedom were carried on. It 
was through Charles V., the German Emperor—but who felt 
more as a Spaniard than as a German, and who was even unable 
to express himself properly in the German tongue—that French 
was imposed upon the Flemings in Government affairs. That 
gloomy tyrant made use of every means which seemed likely to 
cow the Flemish spirit of civic self-government. He thus 
actually smoothed the way for French aggression. 

Still, throughout the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, the Flemings made a strong resistance to this process 
of French varnishing. Under the rule of the much-lauded 
Maria Theresa, the attempts of Charles V. were resumed with 
fresh persistence, and had a blighting effect on the literature 
and the general development of the race affected by it. Then 
came French dominion at the time of the great Revolution. 
Unfortunately for the cause of freedom, the revolutionary 
Government at Paris went to the utmost extreme in laying the 
Neder-Duitsch tongue under aban. On this subject the Report 
of the Committee established by the Belgian Government, in 
1856, for the inquiry into the Flemish grievances, plainly says : 
‘ What was the reward of our fathers who, reckoning on French 
fraternity, had, at the price of their blood, driven the Austrians 
beyond the frontier? It was the unavoidable reward of every 
imprudent alliance with a more powerful foreign nation—namely, 
deception and humiliation. . . Twice made French, once by 
sabre-cuts, then by decrees of the Convention, our people had no 
longer any representatives who would have raised their voices to 
denounce a crime against simple humanity. Nothing but ready 
tools of the new Power were to be found. They had not the 
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courage to defend a language which yet they carried in their 
hearts.’ 

Only in local affairs was Flemish still tolerated at the side of 
French under that foreign Republican rule. In 1803 an even 
harsher ordinance, dated Prairial 24, year xi., was issued. Its 
first paragraph said :—‘ After the lapse of one year, reckoning 
from the publication of this decree, all public documents in the 
departments of what formerly was Belgium (de la ci-devant Bel- 
gique), as well as in those of the left bank of the Rhine, where 
the custom of drawing up such documents in the language of 
the country is still preserved, must henceforth be written in 
French.’ 

This harsh order did away, at one and the same time, with the 
language rights of the Belgian Flemings and of the German 
people from the Upper Rhine down to Kéln and Aachen. 
Under Napoleon I., the attempt at Frenchification was carried 
out with relentless vigour. In the schools of the Belgian towns, 
Flemish was banished. To print books in that tongue became 
almost impossible under Imperial censorship. The Press was 
similarly gagged. 

It is much to be regretted that the union of Belgium with the 
Netherlands, after the overthrow of Napoleon L., did not have 
the expected good effect. The religious difference between the 
Catholic Flemings and the Dutch who in their majority are 
Protestants, led to much soreness through Jesuit intrigues. On 
their part, the Walloons were hostile to Holland on the ground 
of race and language. Again, though Dutch and Flemish are 
practically the same tongue, there was a great deal of deplorable 
bickering between the two.kindred Germanic populations of 
Holland and Belgium on the subject of small provincial diver- 
sities in dialect, as spoken in the Netherlands, in Flanders and 
Brabant. 

Meanwhile, propagandists in the interest of the renewed ex- 
tension of French rule over Belgium exerted themselves to 
spread Liberal views among the Walloons. Out of all these 
rather discordant causes of disaffection towards the Conservative 
Government of Holland came the Brussels Revolution of 


September, 1830, in which the Walloon element took the chief 
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lead with the aid of French sympathisers from over the border. 
Thus the new kingdom became Frenchified in its outward look, 
even though there were Liberal Flemings as well as Liberal 
Walloons, in the same way as there were Ultramontanes both 
of Walloon and of Flemish descent. 

Equality of language-rights was soon thrown to the winds by 
the Provisional Government of 1830, albeit it had acknowledged 
that there were several languages in the country. Not even the 
establishment of a Royal House of German extraction brought 
any help to the ill-used ‘ Neder-Duitsch’ tongue. Through the 
activity of the many French who came over into Belgium during 
and after the days of September, the race difference between 
the two sections of the Belgian population gradually became 
almost an antagonism of party, which the Romanist priesthood 
in the Flemish provinces insidiously turned to its own profit. In 
Parliament, in Government affairs, in municipal administration, 
in the army, the French language ruled. Even at railway 
stations—as I well remember from a residence of several] years 
in Belgium in the early fifties—a peasant who asked for a ticket 
in his own Flemish tongue was liable, in those days, to being 
grossly insulted. Yet his language is not only the same as that 
of the neighbouring Dutch, but it is easily understood all along 
the coasts of the German Ocean and the Baltic, where the popu- 
lar classes speak kindred dialects, used even now by a number of 
highly educated men in intimate conversation and in the inter- 
course with the mass of the people. 

All those Low German dialects hang closely together. The 
Dutch language, which is founded on them, serves as a lingua 
franca in Eastern Asia, for colonists as well as for natives, as 
far as Japan. Nevertheless, the object of the Walloon party in 
Belgium was, to press down the Flemish tongue to the degrading 
condition of a so-called patois. 

Is it to be wondered at that the Nether-German peasantry of 
Belgium, aggrieved and sneered at on account of their mother- 
tongue, and being unacquainted with French, lent the more 
willingly their ear to the priest who spoke to them in the good 
old homely tongue ; egging them on against the Liberalism of 
the Fransquillons (Frenchlings), and trying to convert the want 
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of familiarity with the ‘ Welsh’ language into a hatred of pro- 
gressive ideas? Thus the cause of enlightenment sadly suffered 
through the tyranny exercised against one of the most natural 
rights of a people. 

For ten years, after 1830, the Flemings bore their grievances 
mutely. In 1840, two hundred communes sent petitions to‘the 
House of Deputies, asking: ‘1. That all provincial and local 
affairs in the Flemish parts of the country should be conducted 
in Flemish; 2. That the State officials in those parts should 
make use of Flemish in their relations with the communal 
authorities and the citizens; 3. That that language should be 
used before the Courts of Justice if the parties or the accused 
understood it; 4. That a Flemish Academy, or at least a 
Flemish section of the Academy at Brussels, should be founded 
for the furtherance of Flemish literature; 5. That Flemish 
should enjoy, at the University of Ghent, and at the other State 
schools, the same rights as French.’ Modest as these demands 
were, the majority in Parliament rejected them year by year. 

In 1858, a Liberal Association was started at Brussels, with 
some members of the House of Deputies among its founders, 
which aimed at connecting the Flemish language movement with 
the cause of political and intellectual progress, Its title was: 
‘Maatschappij tot Opbeuring de Vlaamsche Bevolking’ (‘Union for 
the Raising-up of the Flemish Folk’); its devise: ‘ Vlamingen 
vooruit!’ (*Flemings, forwards!’) Among its demands were the 
following :—* That the Walloon should be held to understand 
Flemish in all cases where the Fleming is obliged to know 
French. That the official records of Flemish communes shall be 
drawn up in their tongue, even as those of the Walloon com- 
munes are drawn up in French, That the decrees of the pro- 
vincial administrations and of Government shall be published in 
an official text of both languages, so that all Belgians shall be 
able to take due notice of them. That in the same way the de- 
bates and Acts of Parliament shall be published in both languages, 
the text of each of which shall be equally valid before the law.’ 

Having taken a personal interest, many years ago, in the work 
of that Liberal Association, I may say at once that its last- 
mentioned demand has, after the lapse of many years, become of 
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full actuality. The lively agitation at present going on deals 
with this very same point. 

Thanks to the labours continued for more than half a century 
by a succession of eminent champions of the Neder-Duitsch folk 
and tongue—such as Jan Willems, Hendrik Conscience, David, 
Rens, Snellaert, Van Duyse, Dr. C. J. Hansen, the towns’ 
librarian at Antwerp, where a ‘Liberal (which in Belgium 
means anti-Romanist) Flemish Union’ is also very active—many 
points formerly in vain striven for have already been gained. 
In Parliament, the speech of the majority of the Belgian people 
is no longer tabooed. In the Administration and in communal 
affairs it has obtained noteworthy concessions. The postal service 
and the coin of the land bear witness to similar progress, the 
bilingual character of the realm being clearly apparent from the 
inscriptions now used. What is asked for at present is embodied 
in the bill recently adopted in the House of Deputies with the 
full assent of the Minister of Justice. That bill is to the effect 
that all laws shall in future be published in both languages, and 
that the text of each of them shall be equally valid and binding 
before the Law Courts. 

The Chamber of Deputies has passed this bill with the approval 
of the very Minister whose special department is the administra- 
tion of justice. But the Senate thought fit to make a modification. 
It agreed that there should be a bilingual text of all laws, and 
that they should be proclaimed, when Royal sanction is given to 
them, in both languages; but only the French text should be legally 
binding. Against this continued humiliation of the majority of 
the nation the indignant agitation is directed now. 

All political parties among the Flemings are united to claim 
their natural rights. The few members of the Senate who, 
albeit of Flemish origin, voted for the modification of the bill, 
are vehemently denounced as ‘ cowards and traitors.’ In the great 
manifestation held last year at Schaarbeck, there marched, side 
by side, the most various associations, marked as Conservatives, 
Liberals, Progressists, Christian Democrats, Catholics (that is, 
in Belgian party denomination, Conservatives of the Romanist 
type), and Socialists. All of them wore, on their hats, cards 
with the word: ‘Gelijkheid’ (Equality). This claim of equality 
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of language rights found expression on many a cartoon and 
banner, such as :— 


Roept met leeuwenmoed : 
‘Viamsch en Fransch op gelijken voet!’ 


(Call out with a lion’s courage : 
‘Flemish and French on an equal footing ! ’) 


Eischt voor ons Vlamsche taal 
Haar volle gelijkheid met die van den Waal ! 


(Ask for the Flemish tongue 
Its full equality with that of the Walloon ! 


In the Upper House, the Socialist, Senator Picard, declared 
that the Flemish movement stands above the strife of political 
parties. A number of the Progressists, Clericals, and Socialists, 
members of that First Chamber, voted for the original bill, which 
was upheld there with great warmth by the Minister of Justice, 
himself a Fleming. Nevertheless, the Senate adopted what the 
Walloons would fain call a compromise, but what the Germanic 
majority of the country look upon as a persistent insult to their 
race. Further heated struggles are thus in sight—not to the 
advantage of the common national strength of the kingdom 
whose device ie: L’Union fait la Force, or Eendragt makt magt 
(‘Harmony makes Might.’) 

‘One of the leaders of the Belgian Rovolution of 1830, a Wal- 
loon, M. L, Jottrand, distinguished himself by his fairness to- 
wards his Nether-German countrymen. He was the President 
of the Government Commission of Inquiry, instituted in 1856 
by King Leopold I., and has borne witness in the strongest 
terms imaginable to the iniquity under which the Flemings at 
his time suffered. In the introduction to the volame containing 
the deliberations and the report of that Commission, he points — 
out to the men of his own race what an immense facility they 
would obtain by learning Flemish, for communicating with the 
Dutch, of whose language Flemish is a branch, and for easily 
making their way into German, Swedish, Danish, and even Eng- 
lish, all tongues of the same Germanic origin. In the Report 
itself it is significantly said :— 
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‘In Switzerland, 70 per cent. of the population speak German ; 23 per 
cent. speak French ; and 5 per cent. speak Italian. And in spite of this 
enormous disproportion, art. 109 of the Federal Constitution says :— 
‘*The three chief languages spoken in Switzerland are the national lan- 
guages of the Confederation.” A fourth language, the Romansch, is only 
spoken by 2 per cent. of the population. Nevertheless, the laws are equally 
published in that tongue also.’ 

This fairness of the German Swiss, who form nearly three- 
fourths of the Eidgenossenschaft, towards their French and 
Italian speaking countrymen, might long ago have served as an 
example for Belgium. There is a special cause still why it 
should have done so. Under the Government of Louis Philippe, 
which helped in beating back the Dutch army in 1831, the youth 
of France was indoctrinated, by a book used in schools under 
official approbation, with the following ideas :— 

‘ France is not in possession of her natural frontiers ; she does not pos- 
sess yet the whole French region. . . . The French region includes 
in reality the country of Nice, Savoy, Switzerland, Rhenish Bavaria, the 
Prussian Rhinelands, the Duchy (sic) of Luxemburg, and Belgium. 

Her natural frontiers are the Rhine, from its mouth to its source ; the 
Alps, from the source of the Rhine on the St. Gotthard to the Col de 


Cadibone.’ 

The same book mendaciously declared that this alleged 
‘French region’ is inhabited by populations of the same origin 
and speech as those of France. No wonder that, in 1848, im- 
mediately after the overthrow of Louis Philippe and the estab- 
lishment of a Republic, a French invasion was made into Belgian 
territory by a number of adventurous men—an invasion not 
officially sanctioned, but secretly furnished with some means— 
for purposes of annexation. The ill-conducted enterprise came, 
however, disgracefully to grief. Everybody remembers how 
Napoleon III. endeavoured to get hold of Belgium by means of 
the projected Benedetti Treaty, which he proposed to King 
William I. of Prussia. Later on, at a famous State trial, it was 
further proved that M. Thiers also had, in confidential talk, 
thrown out hints for an indemnification of France by the annexa- 
tion of Belgium, so as to indemnify her for the loss of Alsace- 


Lorraine. 
When the Belgians celebrated the forty-fifth anniversary of 
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their independence, a world-famed French poet and Republican 
leader, Victor Hugo, and a distinguished journalistic writer, 
Emil de Girardin, again startled the northern neighbours of 
France out of their propriety by annexationist publications. 
Hugo, who had declared in former days that ‘he had Gothic 
blood in his veins,’ and whose grandfather actually was a 
patriotic German of Lorraine, who expatriated himself when the 
section of Lorraine in which he dwelt became annexed to France 
—Hugo, with all his poetical and later Republican merits, advo- 
cated, down to his last days, the conquest both of the Rhine 
frontier and of Belgium. Strange to say, even so moderate 
and philosophical a politician and learned writer as Barthélemy 
St. Hilaire, once Minister of Foreign Affairs under the present 
Republic, belonged to the same annexationist school. It may 
be seen from a public declaration of his and from a prolonged 
correspondence I had with him but a few years before his recent 
death. 

These are truly significant facts. All Belgians who value 
the independence of their country will, therefore, do well to re- 
dress the grievances of the Flemish people, in order to restore 
true harmony in a realm exposed to such close danger. And no 
better example there is for Belgium, in this language question 
which excites so much passion, than in the Constitution and the 
practice of the free Swiss Commonwealth. 

Karu Bunn. 
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SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 





GERMANY. 


THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRriTIKEN (No. II., 1898).— 
Dr. Carl Clemen discusses here the vexed question of the com- 
position, age, and authorship of the Book of Enoch, the Apo- 
calypse of Baruch, and the Fourth Book of Ezra, or Esdras. 
The composition of the Book of Enoch has engrossed the atten- 
tion, and taxed the ingenuity of quite a host of scholars, That 
it is a composite work—a mosaic of materials of diverse char- 
acter and origin—is universally admitted, but the effort to 
distinguish its several parts, and.to assign each to its original 
source, has not proved satisfactory. Dr. Clemen, however, 
thinks that the attempt may now be made more hopefully 
since Professor Hermann Giinkel threw out in his recent work, 
Schépfung und Chaos, the suggestion that the sources of such 
apocalyptic books should be sought, not in the events occur- 
ring in the experience of their writers, but in the oral and 
written traditions preserved by, and current among, the people 
for whom these books were prepared. Dr. Clemen proposes 
therefore to discuss the problems above stated in the light of 
this suggestion. He begins with the Book of Enoch. He 
reviews the different opinions (as to its composite character) 
of the most distinguished scholars, who have attempted to 
solve the question, since the days of Laurence. Applying the 
theory of Giinkel to the various sections of the neal he comes 
to the conclusion that it is a compound of twelve independent 
traditions, or groups of traditions. He tabulates them on page 
226. He takes up next the Apocalypse of Baruch. This work 
was for long regarded by almost alt its critics as the work of 
one writer. Lately, however, its unity has been called in 
question by several eminent scholars, such as Kabisch, De 
_ Faye, Charles, and others. Their objections to the unity of 
the book are carefully stated and weighed by Dr. Clemen. 
He does not think these objections sufficient to discredit its 
unity, the epistle at the end of the book excepted. His con- 
clusion regarding it is that it is virtually the work of one 
writer, who has gathered his materials from different quarters, 
of course, but has fused them into one consecutive treatise, 
and who wrote about the period from 70 to 96 A.D. He sees, 
however, in the epistle at the close of the book no traces of 
distinctly Christian influence, As to the Fourth Book of 
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Ezra—the opinions of scholars are hopelessly at variance. Dr. 
Clemen gives a summary of the most important of these, but 
confines his criticisms chiefly to ‘he theories of Kabisch, and 
those who adopt them in whole or in part. The secret of the 
date of the work he finds in the visions of chapter 13. He 
laces its composition shortly after 96 aD.—Professor W. 
Schmidt of Breslau, deals with St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, seeking to determine, in the first place, tor what 
circle of readers it was intended, and then what was its pur- 
pose, what is its fundamental theme, and its leading ideas. 
On the first point he sets himself to demonstrate that Paul 
had in view the Christian converts in Rome, whether of Jewish 
or Gentile extraction. It is, however, impossible from the 
Epistle to determine whether the Jewish or Gentile element 
preponderated. But for Paul that was a matter of no moment 
whatever. Between the two, as far as the Gospel was 
concerned, there was no distinction now to be drawn. 
In the second part of his article, Professor Schmidt, after 
touching on the grounds Paul had for declaring that he 
was not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, enters into an elabo- 
rate discussion of the celebrated phrase ‘ the righteousness of 
God,’ reviewing and criticising the different interpretations 
given of it by the most eminent Christian exegetes.—Professor 
Forster, of Halle, furnishes ‘Ein Beitrag zur Wertung der 
Predigten Augustins fur die Dogmengeschichte.’ He had in- 
tended, it seems, at first to show how rich Augustine’s sermons 
are in matter to further the interests of ‘ Homeletik,’ but, find- 
ing himself forestalled here by Professor H. Hering’s recent 
work on ‘ Homeletik, he has set himself to show how rich 
these sermons are in help to the study of the History of 
Dogmas also.—Dr. Philipp Meyer writes on, ‘ Die Anfainge der 
kirchlichen Volkslitteratur bei den Griechen nach dem Unter- 
gang des byzantinischen Reichs.—Herr Pfarrer F. Giesekke 
gives a short exegetical study on ‘ Many are called but few 
chosen,’ and another on the authenticity of Acts xvi. 25-34. 


DeutTscHE RunpscHAU (February, 1898.)—Walther Sieg- 
fried’s novel ‘Am der Heimath willen’ is concluded.—Her- 
mann Hiiffer gives the closing instalment of his account of the 

oetess Anette von Droste-Hiilshoff—‘ Life and Excitability,’ 

y J. Reinke deals mainly with the phenomena exhibited by 
the lower forms of life, the sundew, bacteria, etc. — The 
Editor’s ‘ Recollections of Youth,’ deal with his visits to Lon- 
don, Scotland and Ireland, and include many reminiscences of 
Emmanuel Deutsch, the Orientalist.— Lady Blennerhassett 
gives an account of the Italian poet and novelist Gabriele d’ 
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Annunzio.—‘ Chateau Rohant and its Marionettes’ is an inter- 
esting sketch of George Sand’s circle-—A note on the historian 
W. H. Riehl, and another by Hermann Grimm on Steinhausen’s 
illustrations to Clemens Bretano’s ‘ Wandering Scholar.’—M. 
von Brandt writes on the importance of Kiao-Chau.—A sketch 
by Marie von Bunsen, ‘ Lydia’s Ideale, and the usual political 
and literary notes conclude the number.—(March, 1898.)—The 
risings of March 1848 figure largely in this month’s issue.— 
Karl Frenzel gives a long account of the scenes which he 
witnessed in the Berlin of his youth. Arend Buchholtz de- 
scribes the contemporary and other literature of the time, of 
which several collections exist in Berlin, and the Editor also 
refers to it in his reminiscences.—Fiction is represented by 
Max Halbe’s ‘ Ein Meteor. —Carl Naumann writes elaborately 
on Jacob Burckhardt, the art historian and critic.—The Edi- 
tor’s ‘ Recollections of my Youth,’ deal this month with the 
poet Ferdinand Fr reilingrath, whom he met during his residence 
in London as agent of the General Bank of Switzerland.— 
Some recently discovered correspondence between Frederic 
the Great and the scientist Maupertuis gives Hermann Diels 
an opportunity of recalling the relations between them, from 
the time when Frederick summoned him to re-organize the 
Berlin Academy, down to Maupertuis’ dispute with Voltaire, 
and his death.—Among other subjects noticed are the jubilee 
of the ‘Allegemeine Zeitung, and recent German belles- 
lettres.—(April, 1898).—*Der arme Heinrich, by Ricarda 
Huch.—H. von Arnim translates several of the recently dis- 
covered poems of Bacchylides, preceded by an account of 
the MS. and its discovery, and a dissertation on Greek lyric 
poetry.—* Memoirs of an Italian Veteran’ is based on the first 
volume of the reminiscences of General Enrico della Rocca, who 
was in the service of King Charles of Savoy, and afterwards of 
Victor Emmanuel.—‘ The English Landed Aristocracy,’ is an 
appreciative account of the Duke of Bedford’s recent book.— 

he Editor’s ‘ Recollections’ still deal with Ferdinand Freilin- 
grath.—Professor Thumb writes on the Mainiotes, and describes 
their customs at some length. He gives them a better character 
than is usually credited to them.—The reviews contain much in- 
teresting matter. 

RUSSIA. 


RusstaN PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL (Voprosii Philosophii i 
Psychologii) begins its 39th number with a continuation of a 
paper from the previous number, on the ‘ Faculties and Develop- 
ment of the Philosophising Reason,’ of which the present num- 
ber contains the conclusion. The author, H. E. Struve takes 
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up the 5th and 6th sections of his article in the present number, 
which he respectively designates ‘ The Fundamental Law of the 
Development of the Philosophising Reason,’ and the ‘ Doctrines 
of Hegel, Comte and Spencer concerning the Development of 
Philosophy’—A great work on Ethics has been a desidera- 
tum in Russian philosophy. A work has just been written 
to supply this by the well-known thinker, Wladimir Solovieff, 
entitled ‘The Justification of the Good: a Treatise on Moral 
Philosophy,’ which is accompanied by a shorter work on ‘ Right 
and Morality, the Outlines of Systematic Ethics.’ The pre- 
sent treatise in this Journal, making up no less than 115 
royal octavo pages, by M. B. N. Tchichérin is an elaborate 
critique of this work. Herr Tchichérin tells us that M. 
Solovieff’s ‘ Defence or Justification of the Good,’ displays a re- 
markable phenomenon in Russian philosophical literature. He 
places before himself, not only the problem to make clear the 
philosophical grounds of Morality,—but to show its impress on 
all parts of human life, in law, in government, in political 
economy. The other work, whose title is recorded above, consti- 
tutes with certain supplements, an extract or special section of 
the already indicated great work. In his abilities and prepara- 
tory culture M. Solovieff is fully equipped for the working out of 
this difficult problem. After some general remarks on the treatise, 
our critic goes into detail in no less than ten chapters. In the first, 
he points out that M. Solovieff sets out from three fundamental 
psychological facts, which lie at the root of all moral conceptions 
and relations. These are Shame, Pity or Sympathy, and Rever- 
ence or Veneration. The first refers to nature, as below us; the 
second to our equals, or creatures like ourselves; the third to 
those that rise above us. These root feelings are discussed in the 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th sections of the following critical discussion. 
In the 5th section is discussed the moral command, ‘ To be per- 
fect as our Heavenly Father is perfect.’ In the 6th section, we 
have a discussion on the relation of man to the kingdom of 
God; which ought to constitute the aim and end of all human 
development, and constitutes also a perfect society. This 
leads to the consideration of the relation of the individual to 
society in general. Here we have a reference to the Platonic 
and also to the Buddhistic positions. In the 7th we have a dis- 
cussion of the hostility of people and of classes to each other. 
In the 8th section we have a discussion of the law of Right, . 
in relation to the minor treatise which M. Solovieff has 
written. Here comes in, particularly, the discussion of the 
question of free will. In the 9th section we have the considera- 
tion of crime and its punishment. In the 10th, and last section, 
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we have a discussion on society in relation to love and marriage, 
in the union of the sexes. The article ends with an expres- 
sion of sorrow on the part of the critic. He is in despair over 
the dark abyss of mystical theosophy into which the author falls 
on the one side, and the light journalistic style in which he deals 
with questions from the other.—The article succeeding upon this 
is the concluding one on ‘ Anticipatory Thoughts on the Death 
of our Age in France,’ by M. Gilyaroff. He begins by reflec- 
tion on the elements which have most recommended themselves 
to the French mind, and, while different elements recommend 
themselves to different minds, Frenchmen have been generally 
inclined to seek their chief support less in feeling, least of all in 
religious feeling, seeing that in their latest history they seem to 
have made it a study to destroy, and, as it were, blot out of their 
minds, the element of religion. This especially marked the 
period of their great Revolution, though in their previous 
history, there may have been causes leading to it. The new 
tendency in the national mind has certainly gone in the direction 
of Reason. The author goes on to dwell on the influence of 
Renan, as in some sense one of the national prophets of France. 
Admitting his shakiness on some points of religion, he yet 
upholds his influence, on the whole, as favourable to Christianity 
rather than the reverse, and as on the whole exalting the char- 
acter of Christ. From this he passes on to discuss the influence 
of Leconte de Lisle—the poet who has lost himself, however, in 
his Brahministic and Buddhistic tendencies, terminating, how- 
ever, in the pure Nihilism of Richepin and Fleur de Lotus. 
This has been succeeded by such as the Academician, Lemettre, 
with his novel of Jes Rois, the action of which he carries forward 
to the year 1900, in which he makes one of his characters 
answer the question as to what they are then doing in Paris, 
which he does in the following fashion: ‘Things go curiously 
enough forwards. The fashion is now Socialism and Occult 
Science, even as it was in the end of the last century—Revolu- 
tion, and the seances of Mesmer.’ At the present time Occultism 
counts its adherents by the thousands, and falls into two principal 
directions, formed from their view of the supernatural, Wizard- 
craft, Psychurgy, Spiritism, are the chief forms taken by this 
Occultism. In literature it finds considerable representatives in 
Barbe d’Oreville and Peladia, and even aims after the transfor- 
mation of society. After a very lengthened chapter on Occultism, 
our author next gives us, as one of the fashions of Paris, 
Mysticism. This does not, as the medium of its communications 
with the other world, make use of psychurgy and theurgy, but 
prefers immediate vision of the spirit—clairvoyance and extasy 
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in its highest moods. M. Maeterlinck, the author, or rather 
translator, of Ruysbroeck’s Les Noces Spirituelles, is the main 
leader in this direction. M. Gilyaroff catalogues such things 
as belonging to the Decadence in France.— To this paper, 
which finally effervesces into tical Frege we have 
next forty pages of M. V. O. Klutscheffsky’s ‘On Western 
Influence in Russia during the seventeenth century: an His- 


torical, Psychological Study.’ Here our author seeks to dwell 


more particularly upon Western influence on the beliefs of 
the Russian people, mainly from the moral, psychological point of 
view. He admits that Western influence was not the immediate 
cause of heretical movements and divisions in the Orthodox 
Church, but rather a powerful co-efficient in the process. It has 
not been a question between two cultures but a choice between 
two influences, that of the Western Latin or the Eastern Greek, 
whether the Greek Fathers or the Latin Scholasticism were to 
have the most abiding effect, and it does not appear that either 
has had a great or abiding influence.—The final article of the 
number is by the former editor of the Journal, Professor Groi, 
on ‘The Conceptions of the Spirit, and Psychical Energy in 
Psychology.—In the special part of ‘the Journal there are two 
articles : ‘Correlation of Social Forces,’ by M. F. V. Sophronoff ; 
and ‘Economical Materialism and the Critical Philosophy,’ by 
M. V. M. Tchernoff.—This is succeeded by a reply on the part 
of M. Wladimir Solovieff to the lengthened critique of M. 
Tchichérin in the former part of the number.—There are the 
usual reviews of books, and the ‘ Bibliography.’ 


ITALY. 


Nuova ANTOLOGIA (February, March, April).—In the mid- 
monthly number for February Senator G. Gadda writes, in an 
article entitled, ‘The Italian Ministry and Mentana, the 
whole story of that special time, and the particulars of Gari- 
baldi’s later arrest and imprisonment.—Farma’s admirable 
story ‘Grey Navis’ (‘Capelli branchi’) is concluded.—L. dal 
Verme commences a historical essay on ‘China and Japan’ in 
the 9th century.—A. Graf contributes five short poems des- 
criptive of Venice.—P. Turiello concludes his paper on ‘ Citi- 
zens and Municipality of Naples, opining that that ministry 
which would decree the annexation of the suburbs to the city 
and appoint a Royal Commissioner for a sufficient number of 
years to carry out the necessary reforms, would benefit the 
southern city and avert a great danger.—P. Molmento writes 
on ‘ Tiepoli and his works.’—A. Zardo takes ‘ Uhland’ for the 
subject of a paper containing several translations from the 
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German poet.—G. Fusinato contributes his impressions of 
‘Norway.—E. Panzacchi has a pleasant article on ‘Old 
Music,’ advocating a resuscitation of the works of old Italian 
musicians.—(March 1st)—L. Ferraris relates the circumstances 
by which the Italians during the years immediately preceding 
1848, arrived at the constitution granted by Charles Albert, 
renewed and accepted in 1848. The whole nation has lately 
celebrated the Jubilee of this constitution, which has remained 
unchanged.—Olga Pages contributes a story translated from 
the Russian of A. Cehov, entitled ‘ Peasants.—Dal Verme’s 
chapters on ‘China and Japan’ treat in this instalment of 
Port Arthur and Wei-Hai-Wei—A. Chiapelli discourses on 
the ‘Landscape Poets of the Nineteenth Century,’ giving much 
praise to the German, Scotch, and English poets. He looks 
upon Shelley as the most exquisite of nature poets, and marks 
the difference between his serene vision of pantheism, and 
Byron’s more passionate intimacy with nature. Modern poets, 
the writer thinks, are not so » he to nature as the earlier 
poets of the century. Even Tennyson breathes of the hot- 
house, and the Italian d’ Annunzio is stilted and affected, 
Walt Whitman, among late poets, returns more to the spirit in 
which Goethe observed nature, and Leopardi is the greatest 
of a number of Italians who interpreted and observed nature 
in all her moods—A. Gotti sends a short monograph on 
* Marquis Cosimo Ridolfi,’ who by birth belonged to the Tus- 
can aristocracy, and by nature and temperament to the 
people. The Agrarian Committee of Florence, 33 years after 
his death, have erected a monument to his memory, with the 
inscription—To Cosimo Ridolfi, learned master of Agrarian 
science, and untiring promoter of Italian agriculture —Dr. 
Sciacca della Scalla writes on the ‘Philoxera and National 
Economy.’—A. Rossio contributes an account of the imprison- 
ment on Devil’s Island of Signor Tibaldi, a friend of Mazzini 
and Garibaldi, who is still living in Rome at the age of 73. 
As a young man he took part in the defence of Rome, and 
went in 1850 to Paris, where, being mixed up in political 
troubles, he was arrested in 1857, tried for conspiracy and 
sent to Brest, whence, on the 6th April, 1858, he was em- 
barked to some to him unknown destination. After a horrible 
voyage of two months, spent in a close barred and guarded 
cabin, he learnt that he was being taken to Guiana. He was 
disembarked on Royal Island, and shut up in a damp cell, till, 
on the 15th January, he was sent to Devil’s Island, which he 
describes as fully worthy of the name. Nothing to be seen 
but naked rocks, arid soil, and miserable huts. A small piece 
of land was assigned to each convict for cultivation, but very 
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little was to be got out of it. Tibaldi, with the help of some 
companions, built his own hut, which was paved with beaten 
earth and roofed with straw. A large aperture served for a 
door, and another for a window. A camp bed with a straw 
pillow, but no mattress; a broken table and two large stones 
for chairs, was all the furniture. Very little work could be 
done on the land, but every morning the convicts were sent 
down to the beach to fetch the miserable provisions brought 
over from Royal Island. A few vegetables grown in the so- 
called gardens, and a little fish diversified the food. In the 
beginning Tibaldi had to sleep with all the other convicts in 
a common hut, 20 metres long and 6 metres wide. At each 
side two wooden beams were fixed about half a yard from the 
floor, and over them were stretched pieces of sail-cloth as 
beds for the men. A woollen blanket in which they rolled 
themselves was all the bedding. In the morning these and 
the sail-cloths were rolled up out of the way. A cannon-shot 
awoke the sleepers at 5 A.M.; the roll-call followed, and then 
the political prisoners could roam where they liked. At 6 P.M. 
they anu themselves, and at 7°30 went tobed. A few, by 
favour, were permitted to sleep in their own huts, and Tibaldi 
soon gained this permission. He immediately began to plan 
an escape, and persuaded nine others to join him. Lon 

before the authorities had eradicated all trees from the island, 
as it had been found that the convicts used them to make 
rafts, But the fact had been forgotten that, during the rainy 
season, heaps of timber were floated down by the river Ama- 
zon, which, borne by the currents, drifted to the coast of 
Devil’s Island. Tibaldi-made use of this circumstance. At 
the proper time he and his companions sought out a sheltered 
creek, and entered the sea up to their necks and caught hold 
of the drift-wood, dragging it to shore and burying it deep in 
the sand. They did this p Aethen heavy rain, when their jailors 
never left their huts, and the sentinels shirked their duty. The 
work of procuring the wood was very dangerous, for the sea was 
rough, and fever prevailed at such seasons. During the first 
fortnight in May they prepared the wood they had obtained, 
and began to construct a raft. They were hidden in the 
creek, and placed companions on the higher rocks to warn 
them in case of surprise. By the 4th August everything was 
ready. They had fixed a mast six feet high, a lateen sail, and 
had made ten oars. That night four barrels of water and 
some provisions were put on board, and the fugitives 
embarked. They set sail. With a slight breeze, and bright 
moonlight, they directed their course so as to get into an 
ocean current, which they knew would drive them towards 
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Dutch Guiana, They were all rowing vigorously to help the 
sail, when all at once the sky became overcast and a furious 
tempest broke over them; their sail was torn, and they were 
tossed at the mercy of the waves, till all at once they struck 
on a rock, and were thrown into the sea by the shock. But 
the raft still floated, and they got on it again, carried hither 
and thither by the currents till dawn, when they touched land 
and leapt on shore. They found they had been cast on the 
coast of Guiana—at a place known to one of the fugitives— 
not in Dutch, but in French Guiana. They passed the night 
on the rocks, and next day marched along the coast in the 
hope of finally reaching the distant Dutch possessions. Under 
burning heat, and with immense fatigue, they traversed a 
primeval forest, and just as they arrived at the edge of a 
swamp, they were hailed by French soldiers. ‘They were 
captured and taken to the village, Malnourri, torn and bleed- 
ing from the thorns of the forest, and were shut up for eight 
days, until the steamer Oropogne, sent purposely from Cayenne, 
took them back to Royal Island. There they were put into a 
dungeon without light or air, till, within three weeks, they all 
fell ill, one after the other, and were taken to the hospital. 
After six weeks, Tibaldi and a few others were sent to Devil’s 
Island again, where they heard the news of a general amnesty, 
from which, however, Tibaldi was excluded. His companions 
were sent home, but he was removed to Royal Island, and 
imprisoned for five years more. Opposite his small hut was 
another, in which people condemned to be beaten with sticks, 
received their punishment, and their cries rendered his days 
wretched. After five years of this miserable life, Tibaldi fell 
ill, and was taken to the hospital, where he remained for several 
months. In the meantime a more humane governor had 
arrived, who, when Tibaldi recovered, engaged him as a 
gardener. His lot now became bearable, and he felt that he 
had received a new lease of life. In 1870 Nino Biscio, who had 
not forgotten the exile, proposed to Ledru Rollin to try to free 
the prisoner, under the pretext of taking goods to Guiana. 
Ledru Rollin approved the project, and promised £800 out of 
his own pocket. Biscio was preparing for his expedition when 
he heard that Tibaldi had been amnested. And, in tact, the 
latter was set free on the 26th February, 1870, after being 
exiled and in prison for thirteen years—Some reviews of 
French works complete this number.—(March 16).—‘ Our 
Culture,’ by A. Graf, is a paper in which the writer confirms a 
strange fact, that while in Italy science greatly increases, cul- 
ture among the privileged classes is decidedly waning, those 
classes showing Sevhedl indifference to science, literature, and 
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art. Signor Graf points out the difficulties in the way of com- 
bating this deplorable state of things.—E. Pinchio contributes 
a short paper on ‘Italian Conspiracies, —Professor de Guber- 
natis reviews Ségur’s Le royaume de la rue St. Honoré.—P. 
Molmenti describes a project for a new bridge over the 
Venetian lagoon.—A. Tamassa contributes ‘ Notes of a Journey 
in Siberia.’—P. Petrocchi reviews Zola’s Paris.—Nemo gossips 
about various authors, among them being Hall Caine and Sir 
Donald Wallace, whose acquaintance the writer made in 
Rome. 


La RassEGNA NAZIONALE (February 1st)—Guido Paravicini 
writes on the railway question in Italy, and Decio Cortese on 
esthetic doctrine of ancient Greece.—L., Plati’s description of 
‘Private Life in Bologna in the Middle Ages,’ treats, in this 
instalment, of public festivals—M. Del Gazzo describes Man- 
darini’s work on the MSS. codices of the Oratorian Library 


’ in Naples.—The Rev. 8. Monacchi contributes a portion of his 


forthcoming work: ‘The Song of Songs translated and com- 
mented, with a study on woman and love in the ancient East.’ 
The portion given describes the high position of woman 
among the ancient Semitic races, her degradation when unity 
of cult and military conquest rendered man the absolute 
master of civil and religious life, and her demoralization among 
the Mohammedans.—E. A. Foperti discusses the Papacy and 
Italy.—Professor Silvestri writes a scorching criticism of 
Gabriel D’Annunzio’s ‘ Parable of Lazarus,’ blaming the Nuova 
Antologia for admitting it into its pages—Another critic, 
‘Eufrasio, under the title of ‘A Parable Profaned,’ also in- 
veighs, in the same number, against D’Annunzio, terming that 
writer a ‘hyper-humanist,’ who ‘has not translated but simply 
exercised his style on the words of Jesus Christ, modifying the 
parable, drowning it in prose, demoralizing its idea, and 
causing its Christian element to disappear amid the trills of 
the poet, and the indecency of the dramatist. The Gospel 
parables,’ continues Eufrasio, ‘are eternally beautiful flowers, 
which, seen under this hyper-prose, seem like sweet violets 
smeared by the slime of a filthy snail which has crept over 
them. It is an atrocious offence against human sentiment to 
deface the evangelistic parables in this fashion; parables 
which ought to be respected by every artist, because they are 
the patrimony of the people, a moral teaching for the people, 
and a symbol of the hope of mankind.’—There follows a criti- 
cism of D’Annunzio’s La Cetta Morta, not more favourable to 
the author. The critic, Pier Leon de Gistille, finds that 
D’Annunzio has failed in his intention of creating human types 
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such as are found in the old Greek plays, and of analysin 
a. The critic ridicules D’Annunzio’s symbolism ; calls 

is poetical images, though sometimes beautiful, really formal ; 
terms his melodious phrases monotonous, asthmatical, flat, and 
often ridiculous; the sole pre-occupation of the author is 
words, harmonies, and figures for their own sake; his form is 
extra-modern, adapted to the present poor-blooded and nervous 
race, not at all original, and neither prose nor poetry.— 
(February 16th).—Felice Bosazza relates his pedestrian tour 
in Switzerland, and continues the paper in the following 
number.—A. Solmani writes at length on the agricultural 
strike in the province of Ferrara.—G. Grabinski continues his 
chapters on ‘ Pasquier and the Restoration.’—A new story by 
Giovanna Denti, entitled ‘The Dowry of Costanza,’ is here 
commenced and concluded in the following number.—(March 
1st).—Padre Giovanazzi writes on the photography of the sky. 
—G. Rocchi contributes a long paper on ‘ Socialism and Catho- 
liciem,’ apropos of Count Soderini’s book on the same subject. 
—E. Molinari writes on ‘Industry in Germany.’—E. Boghen- 
Conigliana gives an interesting account of Paolina Ranieri, the 
friend and comforter of Leopardi.—(March 15th).—G. Forte- 
braccio writes on ‘ Military Virtue.’—Follows a translation of 
Christ’s Ambassador, by the Primate of the United States.— 
P. Bologna’s account of Giovanni Bologna; and F. Bosazzi’s 
journey to the Alps, are continued.—F ollows an instalment of 
a translation of Esmé Stuart’s novel, Arrested.—C. Taruffi 
commemorates the Marquis Cosimo Ridolfi.—M. Foresi trans- 
lates and publishes for the first time a letter from Savonarola 
to his mother. 


RASSEGNA PUGLIESE (January, February)—ccntains: Two 
letters from Ottavio Serena; ‘The Atmospheric Storm of 
September, 1897, at Oria,’ by Professor de Giorgi; ‘The most 
Ancient Codex of the Archives in the Cathedral of Giovinazzo,’ 
by F. Carabellese; ‘Notes on Dante,’ by M. de Noto: ‘The 
Family of Capoliccare: a Story,’ by A. Calenda; ‘ Woman in 
Bonghi’s Writings, by C. Tartufari ; ‘‘The Venetiavs at Mono- 
poli,’ by F. Maciaccia ; ‘A Contribution to the Biography of 
Sicpion Ammirato,’ by C. Velacca; ‘The Church of St. 
Antonio, near Rionero,’ by Dr. Cappiello. 


ARCHIVIO STORICO PER LE PROVINCE NAPOLITANE (Year 
22, number 4).—Besides continuations of previous papers, this 
number contains an interesting article by B. Croce on ‘ Isa- 
bella del Balzo, Queen of Naples,’ and on an unpublished poem 
written on Her Majesty. The name of the poet was Ruggiero 
di Nardé, and he dedicated his poem to Antonia del Balzo, 
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sister to the queen. The poem itself wandered in course of 
time to Perugia, where it has been unearthed in the Library 
of the Commune. It contains passages of use to the historian 
of the period, and its subject is the sad way in which Fate 
seneuall the queen. The poem is fully described, and accom- 
panied with many interesting explanations by the author of 
the article. 


La Vita INTERNAZIONALE (5th February)—contains: ‘One 
Century after the Ideal of Mankind’; ‘The Present and the 
Future of the Army;’ ‘The Society of Italian Studios in 
France ;’ ‘The Question of Bread;’ ‘An Idealist;’ *‘ To the 
Goddess of Health: Ode;’ ‘ Za Prova: a Story ;’ ‘For Beauty 
and Life;’ ‘Social Legislation;’ ‘ War and Criminality;’ ‘ The 
Chinese Problem ;’ ‘ The Satire of the Dreyfus Drama;’ ‘In 
the World of Books,’—(February 20).—‘ European Sentiment 
in the Zola-Dreyfus Question ;’ ‘A Letter to Zola;’ ‘For the 
non-I[ntervention of the Italians ;’ ‘ Voices from France;’ ‘The 
Perils of the Propaganda;’ ‘ Ferrero’s Last Book ;’. ‘ Contem- 
poraneous Feudalism in Sicily ;’‘ An Idealist;’ ‘ Carnival ;’ 
‘ Totila’s Uniform, a Novel;’ ‘The 70th Anniversary of R. 
Ardigo;’ ‘The Voice of a Poet ;’ ‘Sociology in the Italian 
Universities ;’ ‘ Youthful Sonnets;’ ‘China, Crete, and Tur- 
key;’ ‘Zola in Carricature;’ ‘In the World of Books.’— 
(March 15).—‘ Our Inquiry;’ ‘ Patriotic Superstition ;’ * The 
Last Day;’ ‘The Condemnation of Zola;’ ‘Fifty Years 
After;’ *The Value of Facts;’ ‘A Modern Hero;’ ‘ Races 
and Nations;’ ‘Murch;’ ‘ Patriotic Commemorations;’ ‘ The 
Victor, a Novel;’ ‘England and Russia;’ ‘Religion and 
Modern Culture.’ 


FRANCE. 


REVUE DE L’HISTOIRE DES RELIGIONS (No. 6, 1897).—M. 
Eugene de Faye furnishes a short paper on ‘ Les Stromates de 
Clement d’Alexandrie.’ He 1egards the Stromata as the greatest 
work of that writer, but it has more renown, he admits, than 
readers. It deals with a question vital to Christianity at the 
close of the second century, but the work is marred by two great 
faults—its incessant discursiveness and the obscurity of its style. 
Most would-be readers lose all patience with it before they pro- 
ceed very far in their perusal of it. Its importance, however, 
M. De Faye thinks, justifies him in attempting to summarise its 
contents, or explain its leading positions. In this brief sketch of 
the work he shows chiefly how Clement sought to combine, or 
prove the combination possible, of Greek Philosophy and the 
Christian Faith.—M. L. Mariller continues his article, begun in 
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last number, on ‘The Place of Totemism in Religious Evolu- 
tion” The article, it may be remembered, was suggested by Dr. 
F. B. Jevons’ recent work, An Introduction to the History of 
Religion. The first part of M. Mariller’s article was devoted to 
the joo of the idea of Totemism, prior to Jevons’ contribution 
to it. Here he deals now more directly with the book itself. 
Emphasising the author’s dependence on the late Professor W. 
Robertson Smith, whose views, as expressed especially in his 
Religion of the Semites, have evidently influenced those of Dr. 
Jevons, M. Mariller gives him credit for weighing those views 
in a critical spirit, and not being by any means a slavish follower of 
his master. In his exposition of Totemism as a phase of religious 
evolution, he has, M. Mariller thinks, done a signal service to the 
history of religion. To show what that service is, is the object 
of this second part of his article. He gives a very full summary 
of Dr. Jevons’ book, not of what he writes about Totemism only, 
but of the genesis of those ideas out of which most of the rites 
of worship, as practised by uncivilized races, have sprung. What 
are the gods or the denizens of the spiritual world? In what 
relations do they stand to men, and how can they be appeased, 
or how can their favour be won, and their helpful services be 
secured ? These, and questions kindred to them, engage the 
thought of men so soon as thought awakens within them, and 
the answers given to them take form in practices of a ritual kind. 
All this is brought out in Dr. Jevons’ work in a masterly way. 
M. Mariller shows his high estimation of the work by devoting 
so much space to it here. This second article does not exhaust 
all he has to say of it. A third is to follow. He does not think 
the work, of course, a perfect work of its kind. He has faults to 
find with it. It is described as lacking in the scientific spirit, or in 
scientific impartiality. It is, in our critic’s eyes, the product 
rather of ardent piety than of scientific rigour. Dr. Jevons, of 
course, intended his book to be of this latter character, but his 
religious convictions have unconsciously biased his judgment. 
He has not been able, in fact, to refrain from expressing oftener 
than once his great gratification that the conclusions he has 
reached have been corroborative of his Christian faith. His 
convictions as a Christian have been, in fact, always present in 
his mind, and come out in all that he writes. He has laboured 
throughout under an unconscious fear of profaning religious 
things by applying to them the processes of fair and full criticism. 
Since, e.g., he cannot demonstrate the existence of a primitive 
monotheism, he has recourse, in the interests of faith, to the 
unscientific expedient of justifying his beliefs in it by saying 
that, as we have no means of getting to the origins of human 
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history, primitive monotheism may have been at its origin, and is 
as likely as not to have been the starting-point of man’s history. 
Retrogression is as clearly proved in human history as progres- 
sion. Yes, but he takes no account of the fact that all the 
evidence of anthropology is against a primitive perfection in 
man’s condition. M. Mariller takes exception also to Dr. 
Jevons’ views as to Tabou, and to his conclusions expressed in his 
chapter on Sympathetic Magic.—Dr. A. Reville gives a pretty 
full summary of Professor Tiele’s Gifford Lectures, as published 
by the Messrs. Blackwood, reserving his criticism of them, apart 
from a few footnotes which he adds here, until the second series 
has been delivered and published. 


Revue pes Erupes Jutves (No. 4, 1897).—There is a 
large and varied list of articles in this number. M. Maurice 
Loewé has the place of honour with a paper on ‘ La physique 
d’Ibn Gabirol.’ It gives a summary of a work by a medizval 
Jew, Gabirol, but whom Latin writers always call Avicebron, 
or Avicembron. His work was translated into Latin, and bore 
the title, ‘Fons Vitae.’ It was highly prized, and praised, by 
Albert the Great. Gabirol distinguishes three branches of 
Science, and in his work treats first of Universal Matter, then 
of the Creative Will, and lastly of the Divine Essence. M. 
Loewé gives a synopsis of the work, and describes its author 
as the Leibnitz of his age—M. le Colonel Marmier returns to 
his ‘ Contributions a la géographie de la Palestine et des pays 
voisins.’ Here he deals with the southern frontier, examining 
respectively the statements given in Numbers xxxiv., verses 
4 and 5; Joshua xv., 2-4; Ezekiel xlvii., 19; and the Targum 
of Jerusalem.—M. M. Lambert discusses the question whether 
Hebrew roots are all trilateral, as old grammarians maintained, 
or, as Béttcher was the first to assert, some of them, the so- 
called imperfect forms, were not originally bilateral. Baétt- 
cher argued that the forms which have not three consonants 
are primitives, while those which have three consonants are 
secondary. M. Lambert subjects Béttcher’s arguments to a 
searching criticism, and concludes against his views.—M, 
Israél Lévi treats of the Talmudic sources of Jewish history, 

rior to the Christian era. These have, he says, been the sub- 
ject of laborious study on the part of many eminent Jewish 
scholars, who have regarded these sources as trustworthy 
historical helps. M. Lévi, however, thinks that the time and 
trouble of these scholars have been largely wasted, so far at 
least as historical truth is concerned. These sources are not in 
his opinion of any great historical value. They are in reality 
simple hagadah, mere imaginative productions, stories meant 
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to edify, or amuse, the readers whom the writers of them had 
in view. He analyses two of them, as examples; the narrative 
relative to Alexander Janneus and Simon ben Schetah, and 
that relative to the rupture of Janneus with the Pharisees. 
M. Lévi shows that both are pious fictions. He continues also 
his critical notes on the ‘ Pesikta Rabbati.—M. W. Bacher 
gives a description of a midrash on the ‘Canticles,’ discovered 
some time ago in the Genizah of a Cairo synagogue. It was 
taken to Jaffa, and fell into the hands of M. L. Griin- 
hut, director of the Israelite Orphanage, in Jerusalem, who 
has since edited and published it. It was published last year 
at Jerasalem. The MS. dates from 1147, and contains the 
complete text of the original midrash. It is not quite perfect, 
but is on the whole fairly decipherable. M. Griinhut has done 
his work as editor with praiseworthy care. Traces of the 
existence of this midrash, and of the esteem in which it was 
held, are found in the writings of the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries. It differs from the midrashim on the 
Canticles hitherto known, the ‘ M. Hazita’ and the ‘ M. Zouta.’ 
The author of this midrash has clearly drawn from many 
sources, and M. Bacher gives a very full account of all that it 
contains.—M. A. Epstein writes about an eleventh century 
Rabbi, ‘ Jacob b. Simson,’ whose fame, and even name, seem 
to have passed for long into a surely unmerited obscurity.— 
M L. Lucas gives the first part of an article on ‘ Innocent III. 
et les Juifs,’ in which he summarises Innocent’s pessimistic 
views of life in general, as expressed in his book De Contemtu 
Mundi, and as to the condition of the Jews, with respect to 
the true Light, Christ, in particular. He then describes 
Innocent’s efforts to win over the Jews to Christianity.—M. D. 
Kaufmann gives four Hebrew Elegies on the death of R. 
Nathaniel Trabotto of Modena,—M. A. Danon gives an in- 
teresting account of a ‘ Jewish-Moslim Sect’ in Turkey, which 
owed its rise to a would-be Messiah, in Smyrna, viz., Sabbatai 
Zevi; who flourished from 1626 to 1676. Little was known 
of this sect until recently, when a MS. was discovered which 
throws considerable light on their doctrines and practices. 
That light is utilized here—In the shorter articles we may 
call attention to M. Lévi’s ‘ La discussion de R. Josue et de R. 
Eliezer sur le conditions de l’avenement du Messié.,—M. W. 
Bacher’s ‘ La legende de |’exorcisme d’un demon par Simon b. 
Yohai;’ and M. Schwab’s ‘Une liste hebriique de noms 
géographiques de Afrique du Nord.’ 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE (February, 1898.)—‘ Philosophie et 
Mathematique l’infini nouveau,’ by M. Evellin, is a protest 
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against the theory of infinites which some French thinkers 
have introduced into metaphysics, based on Cantor’s doctrine 
of groups of incommensurable numbers,—M. G. Séailles gives 
a a of the tragic career and the system of ‘Un Philo- 
sophe inconnu: Jules Lequier. The following sentence will 
serve to indicate his characteristics. ‘His metaphysics 
equally with his psychology and his logic, finds its centre 
in the problem of liberty, and leads to the attempt to 
reconcile creation, prescience, and grace with a sincere 
and not merely a verbal or hypocritical affirmation of free 
will’—M. Penjon reviews the philosophical work of the 
past year.—(March, 1898.)—M. Paulhan discusses ‘L’Invention,’ 
which he describes generally as ‘a new systematising of psy- 
chical elements.’ He gives numerous instances of its fortuitous 
beginnings, and finally discusses its social aspects.—M. A. 
Schinz treats of ‘The Morality of the Infant.’ His principal 
thesis is that moral education cannot possibly be based on an 
innate moral faculty. The infant learns to distinguish between 
good and evil. His conscience develops subsequently to his 
intellect.—M. Ch. Féré contributes some new observations on 
the mental condition of the moribund.—M. Dissard writes on 
‘ Les synergies visuelles et l’unité de conscience.’ Among the 
reviews is a lengthy notice of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Sociology.’ —The ‘Necrologie’ commemorates MM. 
Ch. Bénard and Ollé-Laprune.—(April, 1898.)—M. Richet 
describes some researches into the form and duration of nervous 
vibrations. In dogs affected with chorea, there is a period 
after the fit during which the system is unaffected by electric 
excitation. Basing his researches on this fact, M. Richet gives 
diagrams in which the nervous oscillations are compared 
with others. He concludes that the psychological unit of 
time, that is, the least possible duration of a psychological 
phenomenon, coincides exactly with the length of the nervous 
vibration. —‘ Essai sur la mécanique social,’ by Dr. Leon 
Winiarski, is an attempt to follow in sociology the method 
which has given such excellent results in political economy. His 
headings are: I. Theory of economic and social equilibrium. 
II. Transformations of social energy. III. Social dyuamics.— 
Dr. Dumas concludes a study of ‘The Mental State of Auguste 
Comte,’ which has been appearing during the quarter. In o 

position to a common view fostered by the claimants in the 
attack on Comte’s will, he shows that Comte had no return of 
insanity after that of 1826. He warded it off by a strict physi- 
cal and mental regime. After a lengthy analysis of his char- 
acter and apparent vagaries in his doctrine, Dr. Dumas concludes 
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that they are not inconsistent with his sanity. ‘ What distin- 
guishes the pride of Comte from that of the megalomaniac is 
that it is justifiable.’ His later developments are no stranger 
than those of many other thinkers, and can be traced back to 
tendencies which betray themselves early in his career. ‘I do 
not hesitate to say that he showed signs of madness neither in 
his social faith, nor in the high opinion of its value which he 
entertained, nor in the strange conceptions which he fathered 
towards the end of his life. In all these he remained consistent 
with himself and his times.’ 


REVUE DES Deux MonpEs (January, February, March).— 
Setting aside the instalments of ‘ Jacquine Vanesse’ and of 
‘Pas & Pas,’ the two serials which M. Victor Cherbuliez and 
Mme. P. Caro are respectively contributing, and not taking 
into consideration the usual ‘ Revues’ and ‘Chroniques’ for 
the fortnight, the first of the six numbers for the quarter con- 
tains only four articles. Of these, again, one is the continua- 
tion of an historical study which has already run through 
several parts. It is ‘ L’Europe et le Directoire,’ by M. Albert 
Sorel. The present section of it is more particularly con- 
cerned with ‘La Révolution de Brumaire,’ and tells, not 
without freshness of details and independence of opinion, the 
old story of Bonaparte’s rise to imperial power. Of the other 
three contributions, that which appeals most directly to the 
general’ public is an extract from a work shortly to be 

ublished, containing letters addressed to Maréchal de Castel- 
ane, from 1835 to 1862. The series here given is entitled, 
‘ Lettres écrites d’Algérie au général de Castellane.’ Some of 
the writers are officers whose names have since become well 
known, such as Changarnier, Forey, Lamoriciére, and Canro- 
bert. Their letters all refer to the conquest of Algeria, and 
are historically important for the light which they throw on 
certain details of the campaign, and on some of the leading 
men connected with it_—The Tealian land-question—for Italy 
has its agrarian difficulties too—is studied by M. George 
Goyau in a well-informed and thoughtful article entitled, 
‘La Grande Propriété dans les Calabres.’ It is a suggestive 
and instructive sketch of a social revolution, showing the 
harmful results of a system based on a new division of 
property, and a new conception of the rights of landlords — 
As its title indicates, M. Funck-Brentano’s paper, ‘ Les Pro- 
blémes Bibliographiques et leurs Solutions,’ is mainly intended 
for specialists. In its careful examination of a complicated 
and difficult subject, however, it introduces much information 
that will interest all whose avocations or whose tastes require 
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a knowledge of books.—In the number for the 15th of Janu- 
ary, M. Henry Houssaye begins, and in that for the Ist of 
February concludes, an exceedingly interesting account of the 
battles of Ligny and of Quatre-Bras. Without following him 
into minute details, it may suffice to state that he attributes it 
to Ney that the defeat of Bliicher was not turned into an 
irremediable rout.—In a charming essay, entitled, ‘Un Musicien 
Poéte, Th. Bentzon gives a sketch of the career and a literary 
estimate of the works of Sidney Lanier, the author not only of 
a collection of poems well known in America, and worthy to 
be better known on this side of the Atlantic, but also of two 
remarkable literary treatises, one on the science of English 
verse, the other on the English novel. Un Officier de 
YAncienne France,’ by M. Michel Bréal, besides its intrinsic 
literary merit, possesses special interest because of the light 
which it throws on a well-known episode in Goethe’s Dichtung 
und Wahrheit. Readers of the autobiography will remember 
the Koénigslieutenant—de Thorane, he calls him—who was 
quartered for several years, during the Seven Years’ War, on 
the poet’s father in Frankfort; and they will undoubtedly feel 
sufficient interest in the French officer to be thankful for 
further information. That is what M. Bréal supplies, and as 
de Thorane—this was his right name—was not a man of 
exceptional qualifications or achievements, the essay at the 
same time conveys a good notion of the average superior 
officer of the time.—With ‘Remedies and Reforms’ as the 
subject of the present instalment, M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu 
seems to have reached the conclusion of his long series of 
economic articles, bearing the general title of ‘Le Régne de 
l’Argent.’ As for the checks to be imposed on greed of gain, 
he practically confesses that there are none at the disposal of 
any legislature; for, he admits that the only conceivable 
reform must be a moral one.—The centenary of Auguste 
Comte has supplied M. Lévy-Bruhl with a peg on which to 
hang a very able exposition of positivist philosophy; and the 
death of Alphonse Daudet has called forth from M. René 
Doumic an excellent critical essay on the novelist’s work.— 
It is customary for each newly-elected member of the Acadé- 
mie des Sciences morales et politiques to submit to that 
learned body a notice on the life and work of his immediate 
meee pag In accordance with this, M. le duc de Broglie 

as had to make himself the biographer and critic of Victor 
Duruy, the well-known historian, who was Minister for Public 
Instruction under Napoleon III. The result is an exceedingly 
able and exceedingly interesting article, to which a conspicu- 
ous place has very justly been assigned in the first of the two 
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February numbers.—Running through the month there is a 
sketch of ‘La Dermére des Condé.’ It will be noticed that 
the feminine is used; for, the last member of the historic 
house was Louise de Condé, who died in 1824, as Sister Mary- 
Joseph of Mercy, prioress of the Order of Perpetual Adoration. 
—M. Emile Ollivier devotes a long sketch, running through 
three numbers, to Napoleon III., whose Minister he was. 
Though not unnaturally partial in tone, it contains much that 
throws new light on the character of the Emperor, and ex- 
plains some of the weaknesses and inconsistencies of his 
ene At the number dated March Ist, M. Henry 

abusson begins a new novel, ‘Les Chiméres de Mare Le 
Praistre.’—Of the complete articles, an interesting one sketches 
the early history of the French School in Athens, The author 
is M. Charles Lévéque, who, as one of the original and oldest 
surviving members, is able to recall much that has ceased to 
be remembered even in the institution itself.—* Une Tragédie 
de M. Sudermann,’ by M. Edouard Rod, deals with the tragedy 
of the well-known German dramatist—that which he has 
based on the career of John the Baptist, and which has met 
with such marvellous success in Germany, though the artistic 
and literary censor by divine right was very nearly stopping 
its production, and, indeed, did do so for a while. Brief as is 
the sketch here given, it conveys a fairly adequate notion of 
the work, and, at least, makes it clear to the reader that the 
enthusiasm which it has called forth is not unjustified.—* Les 
Etapes de Jeanne d’ Arc,’ is the title of an article bearing a 
Russian signature—that of General Dragomirof. It does not 
throw any new light on the career of the Maid of Orleans; 
but it is interesting as showing to what point the heroine has 
called forth the admiration of one who considers her from the 
impartial standpoint of an outsider, if the expression may be 
allowed.—M. G. Valbert has very wisely judged that a great 
many who were unable to make personal acquaintance with 
the work in which General Baratieri explains his conduct in 
Abyssinia would wish to know at least the substance of it, and 
has devoted an article to a summary of ‘Memorie d’ Africa.’ 
Even from his necessarily brief statement of the General’s ex- 
planations, it would seem very clear that the disaster of Adowa 
was the result of a blind policy at home, and not of imprudence 
in the field. That disappointment at being superseded had 
nothing to do with Baratieri’s action was admitted by his 
judges; and it was established at the court-martial that it was 
only after the battle he learned General Baldissera’s appoint- 
ment.—In the last of the six numbers before us, close on forty 
pages are devoted by M. Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu to an account 
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of the great trans-Siberian railway, of the country through 
which it runs, and of the inhabitants.—‘ Le Sens de |’ Orienta- 
tion chez les Animaux,’ by M. Reynaud, examines a very 
interesting question. How far it answers it, however, is a 
point with regard to which it is very possible to entertain 
some doubt. ‘To attribute to animals a ‘Sense of Direction,’ 
does not add much to our real knowledge of the remarkable 
phenomenon.—M. Robert de La Sizeranne, the eminent art 
critic, devotes an appreciative article to Giovanni Segantini, 
‘Le Peintre de I’ Engadine;’ M. Ferdinand Brunetiére dis- 
cusses the question of ‘ Antisemitism,’ in connection with the 
Zola trial ; and finally, M. Maurice Spronck begins what pro- 
mises to be an exceptionally interesting study of ‘ Alexandre 
Dumas, the younger.’ 


Le MusEoN ET LA REVUE DES RELIGIONS (No. 1, 1898). 
—‘ Histoire de l’Epigraphie Sassanide,’ is the title ot the first 
article here. It is a paper that was read at the Oriental Con- 
gress held in Paris in September last year. It is not, however, 
a history, much less the history, of Sassanian epigraphy. Its 
author (M. E. Drouin) rightly describes it as an apergu sommaire, 
It is an enumeration of the sources from which that history 
may be drawn—a very useful help to any one who wishes to 
trace, or write, that history. The sources are given under 
three heads, Inscriptions, Medals, and Engraved Gems. This 
part of the paper confines itself to the first of these classes, and 
the works that have treated of these inscriptions.—M. A. 
Marre’s translation of the Sadjarah Malayou is here continued, 
Chap. XV. being given.—Monseigneur de Harlez continues, 
too, his article, ‘La medicine dans l’empire chinois. In the 
first part he described the regulations under which physicians 
in ancient China carried on their art, and the responsibilities 
under which they lay to the State authorities. Here he deals 
with the medicinal art as practised to-day in the Celestial 
Empire. Anatomical and therapeutic science is each there 
still in its infancy. The reverence for the dead explains to a 
large extent the backwardness of the former science, and the 
reverence for tradition that of the latter. But the cures 
effected by the Chinese physicians are nevertheless marvellous 
in kind and number. They cure diseases which baffle Euro- 
pean skill. ‘They study with infinite pains the art of healing, 
while European physicians are engrossed in speculative 
theories.’ So writes Dr. de Harlez. The Chinese physicians 
are extremely careful observers of all the symptoms and all 
the phases of every disease brought under their notice, and 
are at infinite pains to watch the effect of their remedial 
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specifics on the various patients day by day. The medical 
works of the last seven or eight centuries are very numerous, 
and many of them are of colossal proportions. The Pow-tse- 
fang, ¢.g.—a complete guide to the healing art—consists of 
168 books, in 1960 chapters. There are besides innumerable 
monographs on special diseases, on diseases of the eyes, and 
all other parts of the body; on fevers, skin affections, small- 
pox, diseases peculiar to women and children, etc., etc. Some 
of these monographs are illustrated with plates of great art 
and of high medical value. Despairing of giving any idea, 
however imperfect, of the marvellous wealth of this medical 
lore, Dr. de Harlez selects one or two points so as to illustrate 
the thoroughness with which the heeding art is studied and 
practised in China to-day. He selects the attention given 
to the pulse. Not the pulse at the wrist only is observed, 
but wherever the beat in any blood vessel can be felt, it is 
most carefully attended to. Its rapidity is not only noted in 
itself, but also in its relations to the respiration of the patient 
and local and general temperature, and all this before and 
after nourishment, in the morning, at noon, and at night. The 
physician seeks from its movements to detect not the state of 
the cardiac action only, but everything that accompanies, and 
80 may cause, or be the effect of, any abnormal cardiac action, 
He detects in the movement of the pulse qualities which other- 
wise might escape observation, and so hinder a true diagnosis 
of the disease. ‘The Chinese physician takes his work seriously, 
and notes every change, the most minute, in the course of the 
malady from which his patients suffer. The next point which 
Dr. de Harlez calls attention to is ‘acupuncture’ as practised 
by the Chinese physicians. The latter act on the belief that 
internal troubles are largely owing to the presence of gases or 
fluids in the blood vessels, which should not be there. The 
puncturing of these vessels by fine needles allows them to 
escape, and so gives the patient relief. Dr. de Harlez next 
describes the methods prescribed by the medical Faculty there 
for restoring animation to people who have been strangled, or 
drowned. ‘here follows, as a specimen of the medical pre- 
scription in China, one for the healing of a cancerous gangrene. 
Our author thinks that there is much that may be learned 
from the therapeutics of the Empire of Flowers by our western 
physicians.—M. le Comte H. de Charencey continues his article 
on Bernardino de Sahagun’s History of the Mewicans, and the 
Abbe de Moor his on ‘ La Geste de Gilgames confrontée avec 
la Bible et avec les documents historiques indigénes.’ 
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REVUE SEMITIQUE D'EPIGRAPHIE ET D'HISTOIRE ANOCIENNE 
(No. 1, 1898).—In his ‘ Recherches Bibliques’ in this number 
M. J. Halévy opens new ground in his defence of the tra- 
ditional view of the unity of the Pentateuch. In his previous 
sections he has, it will be remembered, subjected the text of 
Genesis to @ minute critical examination in the light of the 
objections raised by the critical school against its unity. He 
has repelled these objections by rare that they have been 
based largely at least on misunderstanding of the text, and 
that the conclusions drawn from so-called discrepancies, re- 
duplications, differences of style, etc., are really not justified 
by the facts of the case. Here he turns to inquire if the 
writings of the prophets of Israel and Judah show acquaintance 
with that part of the Pentateuch which the critics now declare 
to be the latest part of it composed, viz., P, or Dillmann’s A. 
Do these eee in their writings give evidence of their 
having been clearly influenced by the legislative or narrative 
contents of that work? M. Halévy here proposes to examine 
all the prophetic books, whatever their dienes age, so as to 
make his examination complete. He proposes to take them in 
an ascending order, beginning with the latest and ascending 
then to the earliest, one after another, in the order of their 
dates where ascertainable. In order, however, to avoid un- 
necessary complications, he takes, or proposes to take, the 
Minor Prophets first, then the Greater Prophets. Deuteronomy, 
as a work by itself, will then be taken up, and lastly the Song 
of Deborah. He begins his task here with Malachi, takes next 
Zechariah xiv., then Haggai, then Micah, then Amos, then 
Hosea. ‘The question is virtually the same in each case. Did 
the authors of these writings know the contents of P, or the 
Sacerdotal Code, and its accompanying narratives? If so, to 
what extent? M. Halévy selects from Malachi verses 6 to 14 
of chap. i. verses 1 to 9 of chap. ii, along with which he takes 
verses 7 to 12 of chap. iii, which verses he regards as the 
original sequel to those named in chap. ii. He takes up then 
verses 11 to 16 of chap. ii., then verse 5 of chap. iii., then verse 
22. The passages in Micah which he adduces as proving that 
prophet’s acquaintance with P, are ch.i., verses 3-9; iv. 8-13; v. 
1-2, 4-5, 9-13; vi. 1-8. The passages from the other prophets 
dealt with here are numerous, but each is discussed with great 
minuteness, and the dependence on P is traced and brought 
out with almost convincing effect. The force of his argument 
will depend, however, on the evidence to be educed from the 
writings earlier than most of those here dealt with. In the 
second part of his ‘ Recherches Bibliques’ he continues his 
“Notes pour linterpretation des Psaumes, this section em- 
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bracing Psalm xciv. up to Psalm civ. The purport and method 
of these investigations we have had occasion so often to des- 
cribe that we need only mention here the group of psalms he 
examines.—M. E. Blochet follows with the first part of a series 
of inscriptions, four from Asia Minor, furnished by photographs 
taken by M. E. Blanc, and four reproduced from a MS. of date 
1792, which is in the Bibliotheque Nationale. They are in- 
scriptions of the Sultan Kaitbay.—M. J. Perruchon continues 
his ‘ Notes pour l’histoire d’Ethiopie.—M. J. Halévy furnishes 
as usual, the ‘ Bibliographie.’ He confines himself on this 
occasion to a critical notice of Dr. K. Budde’s Das Buch der 
Richter, and Baethgen’s Die Psalmen iibersetzt und erklart. 


REVUE CELTIQUE (Janvier, 1898).—The first place is given 
to a Breton chanson in which the exploits of Charles Cornic- 
Duchéne performed in the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury are celebrated. Cornic was a Breton sailor, and along 
the shores of Brittany performed some very gallant deeds 
during the war then prevailing, and was regarded by the 
Bretons as a hero. The chanson is given in Breton and in 
French,—Dr. .Whitley Stokes gives an abridged version in 
Irish prose of the fourteenth er fifteenth century Chanson de 

este Fierabras. Three copies of the version exist—one in the 
British Museum, another in the Bodleian, and another in the 
Trinity College Library, Dublin. Dr. Stokes relies mainly on 
the British Museum text, and gives the readings of the two 
other MSS. A translation in English accompanies the text.— 
In 1434 Regnault Girard was sent into Scotland by Charles 
VIL. of France, and in the narrative which he has left of his 
journey, says, ‘Puis par nous journées nous en allasmes a 
Sainct Treigney ou pais de Gale, etc. The questions raised 
by M. Jusserand in an article here are: Who was ‘Sainct 
Treigney,’ and where is the ‘pais Gale?’ M. Jusserand 
identifies the Saint with St. Ninian, and ‘Gale’ with Galloway. 
—Mr. J. Strachan continues his notes on the ‘ Milan Glosses.’ 
—The ‘Chronique’ and the ‘ Periodique’ in number are longer 
than usual, and if any, more interesting. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE ET Revue Suisse (April, 
1898.) M. Veuglaire, who is well known by his military studies 
in the ‘ Bibliothéque,’ writes on the present state of the French 
army. He condemns its traditionalism and formality, and gives 
some curious instances of the way in which the rules are evaded 
in practice.—The first of a series of sketches by M. T. Combe, 
under the title ‘ Village de Dames.’—Dr. Herzen describes his 
professional experiences in Morocco.—An account of Kallenbach’s 
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recent biography of the Polish writer, Adam Mickiewioz, in ad- 
dition to instalments of serials and the usual ‘ Chroniques.’ 


SPAIN. 


La Espana Moperna (January).—This number opens with 
a series of critical and commendatory notices of the writings 
of the French novelist, Camilio Lemonnier. Their purpose is 
to serve as an introduction to a translation of this writer's 
Sedan, which receives here the title La Carniceria. The forty- 
three chapters of the novel are distributed through this and 
the three following numbers.—Emilio Pardo Bazan continues 
his studies on ‘ French Contemporary Writers,’ and completes 
with the second instalment the article begun in the December 
number on ‘M. E. Rod.’—D. R Menéndez Pidal writes on ‘ La 
Legenda de los Infantes de Lara.’—His paper is followed by 
the first of a series with the title ‘ E] Reformatorio de Elmira,’ 
—a series which is concluded in the March number, and has 
for its author P. Dorado, one of the Professors in the University 
of Salamanca. The chief problem discussed is how and tu 
what extent can penal laws be used for the prevention of 
crime.—Juan Pérez de Guzman writes on ‘ Recent Scientific 
Military Literature in Spain,’ and furnishes a very considerable 
bibliography on the subject.—In the ‘ International Chronicle’ 
Emilio Castelar deals, as might be expected, with the rebellion 
in Cuba, and the attitude of the United States—(March).— 
In addition to the continued articles, two articles only, with 
the exception of the ‘ International Chronicle,’ call for notice. 
One is entitled ‘Portico de la Gloria de la Catedral de Orense,’ 
the author of which is Benito F. Alonso; the other discusses 
the ‘Legal Position of Women in Spain, and is from the pen 
of Professor A. Posado.—In the ‘International Chronicle’ E. 
Castelar discusses the situation in relation to Cuba, and the 
Maine catastrophe. —The April number opens with a translated 
article from the pen of M. L. Bonnat on the Spanish painter 
Velasquez.—The articles on ‘The Legal Position of Women’ 
and on ‘ Penal Laws in relation to the Prevention of Crime’ 
are concluded.—The ‘ Literary Chronicle,’ as in the preceding 
numbers, is contributed by E. Gémez de Baquero.—In the 
‘International Chronicle’ for, this month E. Castelar returns 
again to the question uppermost at the present moment in 
Spain and the United States, and has some words to say on 
the Munro doctrine, the perturbed condition of the American 
on the Maine catastrophe, and also on affairs in the Far 

ast. 
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HOLLAND. 


Dz Gws.—Henri Borel (Feb. and March), gives in ‘The 
Lad’ an elaborate study of a boy and girl attachment begin- 
ning at the earliest possible stage and going on till the lad 
reaches the verge of manhood and see Su a deep and 
genuine passion, but at this stage the girl in her full woman- 
hood calmly drops her boy lover for a middle-aged officer and 
man of the world, with the result of killing all the lad’s fine 
and noble feeling. —Prof. A. G. Van Hamel gives (February, 
April), a most interesting study in two parts of the old epic 
romantic poems of the 11th and 12th centuries, referring to 
William of Orange of that date—Mr. H. P. G. Quack in 
‘Count de Mun’ gives a vivid and admirable sketch of the 
work of this remarkable man, Catholic and Socialist. De Mun 
began in Paris in the year 1871 with developing from the 
nucleus of a small Catholic workman’s club, a system of ‘ cer- 
cles’ which were intended to pervade all France. The 
Catholic aud Christian Incorporation of Labour was his aim as 
opposed to the Individualism of the French Revolution which 
could end only in the rule of the strong and the oppression of 
the weak. Later he entered politics, and giving up the army 
threw all his strength into the organisation of his social pro- 
jects. Where he fails is in not coming directly into touch 
with the poor and oppressed, as for example was the case 
with Lord Shaftesbury.—(Feb.)—‘ The history of an English 
raid on Dutch Territory’ refers to the year 1818 and to events 
in the region of Bencoolen and Valembany. A parallel is 
drawn with the Jameson raid, and the object of the article is 
apparently to show how the English under the cloak of high 

rinciples and devotion to duty have always pursued a grasp- 
ing and selfish policy.—‘ The Promotion of Officers,’ a military 
article by Schneider, discusses the system of promotion in 
Holland which requires reform.—(March.)—The problem of 
overcrowded dwellings and slums is dealt with by Mr. H. L. 
Drucker in an able paper. Reference is made to what has 
been done in the way of state and municipal regulation by 
other countries and towns, Glasgow being especially noticed. 
In Holland there is a crying need for destruction of slums and 
rebuilding. Not only in Amsterdam where among the poor 
Jews the crowding of houses and the misery of damp oon 
inhabited is clamant, and where a fire would mean a certainty 
of great loss of life, but in almost all the large towns with 
rapidly increasing populations much requires to be done. Even 
a town like Groningen affords horrifying statistics such as a one- 
roomed house with 3 beds and 16 inhabitants. The writer de- 
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mands state interference and regulations—‘Greek in the Gym- . 
nasia,’ by B. J. H. Ovink is a plea for less pedantry and cram and 
for more attention to be given to Greek literature, as a source of 
culture, rather than asa subject for minute grammatical analy- 
sis.—* On Sunday Morning,’ by Nolthenius, is an appreciation 
sentimentally written of a volume of sermons by Jo. De Vries, 
newly published.—(April)—* Personal Military Service,’ by J. 
de Louther, is an article strongly advocating this, not as a 
party measure, but as the indispensable means of strengthening 
their army, improving social relations, and rousing the national 
enthusiasm. His arguments are based on a wide review of 
the armies of all nations, in which he brings out the relation 
between the army organisation and the character and political 
condition of the people.—Other articles of merit are A. D. 
Loman’s influence on Dutch Theology, by Prof. Merjboom, 
and ‘Reforms in the Gymnasia,’ by Prof. Habrecht.—These 
are followed by some verses by Carel Scharten of the mystic 
ecstatic order, superior to ordinary verse rules. 


SWITZERLAND. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE ET REVUE SvulissE (February, 
1898).—In ‘ Positivism and Philosophy,’ M. Naville points out 
the inconsistency of Comte’s later teaching with his original 
doctrines, and also the impossibility of avoiding so-called religi- 
ous and metaphysical ideas in science,—‘ Expiation’ is a some- 
what ghastly study in crime by M. J. P. Porret.—This month’s 
instalment of ‘In German Africa,’ by M. Michel Delines, which 
is based on the narrative of the Polish traveller Senkiewicz, deals 
largely with Zanzibar. An account of a journey through part 
of the German territory occupies the remainder of this and the 
concluding part in the March number. M. Senkiewicz, by the 
way, speaks very highly of the excellent effects of missions upon 
the natives.—M. Muret tells the tragic story of Fred. Lassalle’s 
fatal attachment to Helen von Doenniges.—‘ Anglomanes,’ by 
Mrs. Burton Harrison.—M. de Morsier prints some of the Swiss 
letters of Ludwig Boerne, the friend, and latterly rival of Heine. 
—(March, 1898).—* Un Souvenir de Gleyre,’ by M. Fritz Bert- 
houd.—‘ Solitude, a sketch by M. H. Warnery.—‘ La Reine 
Hortense, ses voyages, son Sejour en Suisse (1815-1837),’ by M. 
E. de Bude.—A translation of one of Frank R. Stockton’s recent 
novels under the title, Joyeux Naufrage. 


SWEDISH. 


ARKIV FoR NorDIsk FrLoLoai (Record for Northern Philo- 
logy) (Vol. 10)—No. 2 opens with a discussion from Herr 
XXXI. 27 
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Theodor von Grienberger on certain Runic inscriptions. The 
first is from the Codex Leidensis, lat. 4° 83, which has been 
discussed by Professor Bugge in his treatise ‘ Bidrag til Den 
Aeldste Skaldedigtnings Historie.” We have in the inscription 
simply a catalogue of the runes, arranged in a peculiar 
manner, so as to have together, explosives; spirants; sonants 
and vowels with the H. rune at the end. Prof. Bugge des- 
cribes it, page 17 of the above-named treatise, as an inscription 
of the shorter specially, northern Runic series with the names 
of the Runes written both in the Runic character and with 
Latin letters. ‘The Codex Leidensis is according to R. Peiper 
trom the tenth century. Professor Bugge believes that this 
futhark or series of Runes has not been written from oral 
description but after an older MS. These make up, according 
to Herr Grienberger, not the series called the Frey’s aett, but 
Ty’s aett, arranged in a special form, so that in the third 
line, we have the whole 16 lines of the futhark, with the names 
given above, both in the Runic and Latia characters forming 
a kind of physiological category in the above-mentioned 
order, explosives; spirants and sonants, then vowels, and 
finally the character 4 while the Thurs rune is placed before 
(t)or(d) and not with the spirants. This is followed by a 
Jengthened criticism and comparison of the series or futhark, 
xs they appear in different authorities, but which cannot be 
well given here without the Runic alphabet. The second 
section of Herr Grienberger’s paper contains a number of ob- 
servations on the derivation of the runes and the fashion of 
their appearance in different inscriptions, as, ¢.g., the stone from 
Steinstad (Stephens, page 254), the stone from Skiing, 
Stephen 888, the bracteate from Vadsteva, the stone from 
Opedal, Hardanger. The third section of the paper contains 
the explanation of certain Continental Ruuic laenigiiinn 
which are perhaps more interesting and less technical.—This 
paper on the runes is followed by a continuation of Hellquist’s 
paper on the old northern verbs, whose final consunants are— 
k, |, n, s and t, aud which pre-suppose forms in the ancieut or 
ur-germanic in alon, ilon, aron, akon or ikon together with 
atjan, and which in two respects, separate themselves into a 
special group, apart from the other primitive German verbs. 
Here in the list of words given, the difficulty of selection 
seems very great. From the Icelandic and old Swedish in ¢ 
we have langa in impersonal ldngta (=Old Sax. langén, Ags 
longian=Eng. to long, New High Ger. (ver) langen comp. 
Swed. diall, /dngas=dan, laenges :—or from the Northern adj. 
which lies at the base lang(e)r, in—t Norse, lengta, Old Swed. 
and New Swed., /angta, Norse, lengt in lingtan. Very many 
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more words and dialects are given.—QOn this article suc. 
ceeds a lengthened critique of H. Gering’s second edition 
of the Glossary to the poems of the ‘Edda’ by Finnur 
Jonson.—T. E. Karsten adds several closing remarks on 
the question about ‘Old Northern Nominal Formations,’ and 
complains of a former criticism.— The concluding article 
is by M. Andreas Heusler, and is an obituary notice of 
the able northern scholar Julius Hoffory, born in Aarhus, 
Jutland, 1855. His father was an Hungarian merchant; he 
lost his mother whose maiden name was Lunne, early. Even 
in his school years, he gave himself to linguistic studies. 
After graduating as candidate in Philosophy, he went to 
Copenhagen to study Sanscrit under Westergaard, and heard 
also Wilhelm Thomsen on comparative linguistic science, 
specially Finnish and Magyarish. Thence he went into Old 
Northern under K. i Grundtvig, aud Wimmer. 
liaving taken his master’s degree, he went to Berlin to study 
under Miillenhoff and Scherer, where he spent four years, in- 
cluding a summer session in Strassburg under Ten Brink in 
Old English. Raised to be Doctor of Philosophy, for which his 
‘Consonantal Studies’ formed his Academical study, in July 
1883 he was appointed Docent in Northern Philology and 
General Phonetics. ‘The career of this distinguished student 
was very brief. Attacked by typhus in 1889 he fell into bad 
health from which he never recovered, dying iu 1897. His 
writings were ‘ Phonetische Streitfragen,’ later ‘ Tenues and 
Media, then * Professor Sievers and the Principles of the 
Physiology of Speech.” His observations were of great 
acuteness and refinement. Especially inflaenced by Miillen- 
hoff, we see the results of this influence on the four papers 
which Hoffory wrote with the title of ‘Edda Studien’ in 
which he enforces the views of Miillenhoff, defends him and 
enlarges his principles. His writings would fill a moderate 
sized volume. He had considerable influence as Professor, 
und did much to render the dramatist Ibsen popular in Berlin. 
—The notices end with a couple of remarks from the Editor 
Axel Kock, on a as a vowel of termination, and secondly, on a 
umlaut iu uv which is nut observed as carried out during the 
ur-German period, but occasionally appeared when it had 
reached its height. 
AMERICA. 

THE AMERICAN HisTorioAL RevigEw (January).—In this 

number Mr. Ed. Channing sketches the work of the late Mr. 


Justin Winsor, mentioning many particulars in connection 
with him, and giving a critical estimate of his labours in con- 
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nection with the history of the United States.—‘ The Life of 
Medizval Students as illustrated by their Letters’ by Mr. C. 
E, Haskin opens out a new and interesting line of study. 
Unfortunately the letters hitherto found though numerous, are 
not varied. The light they throw upon the social life of the 
students is so far not great.—Mr. Tuttle’s chapters on the 
‘Prussian Campaign in 1758’ are continued.—Mr. H. L. 
Osgood continues fis article on ‘ The Proprietary Province,’ 
and Mr, Max Farrand writes on ‘ The Taxation of Tea, 1767- 
1773.’—*‘ Office-Seeking during Jefferson’s Administration,’ by 
Mr. Gaillard Hunt, brings into strong relief the relation of 
a to each other during Jefferson’s Presidency.—Mr. A. 

. Mowry’s article on ‘ Tammany Hall and the Dove Rebel- 
lion’ goes back to the year 1842, and deals exhaustively with 
the rebellion in Rhode Island. The ‘ Documents’ for this 
refer to the War of Independence and the Federal Convention 
of 1787.—The notices of current historical literature are as 
usual numerous. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


A Dictionary of the Bible, dealing with its Language, Literature, 
and Contents, including Biblical Theology. Edited by 
JAMES Hastines, M.A., D.D. Vol. 1. A—Feasts, Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. 1898. 


Recent advances in Biblical studies have made the revision of existing 
Dictionaries of the Bible or the publication of an entirely new work of the 
kind almost a necessity. In the case of one work—a Dictionary of the 
Bible which has been before the public for the last thirty-five years, and 
was, for the time, at least, in many respects a work of exceptional excel- 
lence, and is still a model to be followed—something in the way of revision 
has been attempted. Dr. Hastings, however, along with the band of 
scholars whom he has gathered around him, is here attempting a work 
which, while covering the lines followed in previous Dictionaries of the 
Bible, possesses certain features peculiar to itself. In the first place 
it is up to date, advantage having been taken in its compilation of the 
most recent discoveries and the latest results of criticism. In the 
second place a series of articles on Biblical Theology is included. And in 
the third, particular attention has been paid to the philology of the 
Authorised Version, obsolete words and phrases occurring in it, besides 
many which are not obsolete, being explained and illustrated. In this 
connection Dr. Murray’s Dictionary has obviously been largely made use 
of by Dr. Hastings, from whose pen most of the articles under this head 
have proceeded, but in one case at least, Dr. Hastings claims to have made 
a contribution to a work in which oversights or omissions are excessively 
rare. In the editorial department Dr. Hastings has enjoyed the assistance 
of such scholars as Drs. A. B. Davidson, 8. R. Driver, and H. B. Swete. 
The list of contributors is long and contains the names of many well known 
writers, as well as the names of many others. Discrimination has been 
shown in the distribution of the articles, the longer and more important 
having been assigned to writers whose names are a guarantee for their 
accuracy. We cannot, of course, profess to have read the whole of the 
articles in the volume, but those we have read are sufficient to enable us to 
form an opinion as to the style and workmanship of the work so far as the 
present volume is concerned. The articles it contains dealing with the 
various books of the Old and New Testaments are of an unquestionably 
high order. They bear evidence of large acquaintance with the literature 
of Introductions, are well arranged, comprehensive in character, and 
scholarly productions, exhibiting in brief compass the history of the books, 
the different theories as to their origin and authorship, their contents and 

urpose. For the books of the Old Testament large use has been made of 
Dr. Driver’s well known Introduction, as also of many German works. 
Dr. Ryle’s article on Deuteronomy may be referred to as an excellent 
piece of work. The article on Ecclesiastes, though somewhat laboured 
and hesitating, is, on the whole, good. Professor Peake, by whom it is 
signed, seems to be of opinion that the author of the book is relating his 
own experience. ‘ The author,’ he says, ‘is certainly not a satisfactory or 
edifying penitent,’ a sentence which seems to clash with the assertion pre- 
viously made that ‘the writer has chosen an autobiographical sketch of 
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Solomon as his literary vehicle. Mr. Batten’s article on the books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah exhibits wide reading and is remarkably scholarly, though 
— a little too conjectural. Attention may also be called to the ela- 

rate article on the Book of Daniel by Professor Curtis, and to that on 
1st and 2nd Chronicles, by Professor Brown. Professor Robertson writes on 
1st and 2nd Corinthians, and Mr. Murray on the Epistle to the Colossians, 
while the Warden of Keble College contributes a long article on that to the 
Ephesians, in which he defends its Pauline origin. The dissertation on the 
Bible is long, scarcely up to date, and overlaps some of the others. Inspira- 
tion and Revelation deserve to be treated separately and more historically, 
while the section on the sacred books of other religions is either out of 
place or too meagre to be of use to any except to those who know nothing 
about them, and even these had better begin elsewhere. Professor Ram- 
say contributes a number of articles on the Topography of Asia Minor, a 
subject in which he is an acknowledged authority. There is a good article 
on Balaam and another on Angels, but none on the doctrine of Angels. 
The treatment of Bel or Babylon is meagre, but the articles on Babylonia, 
and those on Egypt and Assyria, as well as those on the Apocryphal 
Writings of the Old Testament, are admirably done. The Archeological 
articles are written with great care, for the most part by authors of ap- 
ag authority. But we have said enough to show the value of which 

r. Hastings’ great work promises to be. If it holds on as it has begun 
it will undoubtedly be entitled to the first place among existing Dictionaries 
of the Bible. 


Christian Institutions, By ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN, D.D. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1898. 


Dr. Allen is the Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Episcopal 
Theological School at Cambridge in the United States, and from a Pro- 
testant Episcopalian point of view the volume which he here contributes 
to the ‘ International Theological Library’ may be considered in many 
respects very successful. Those who do not belong to the same section of 
the Christian Church as Dr. Allen or who are of a different way of think- 
ing on matters of ecclesiastical polity may, and in all probability will, be 
disposed to object to it on the ground that it is marked by faults of 
omission as well as of commission. No one, however, who makes allow- 
ance for the author’s ecclesiastical and theological point of view will fail to 
commend it for its scholarship, breadth of view, and the spirit of fairness 
by which it is pervaded. The work is historical and discursive rather 
than descriptive and technica], and will by no means supersede the use of 
the dictionary or of larger treatises by those who desire to be particularly 
informed respecting the subjects of which it treats. The first of the three 
divisions into which it is divided occupies fully one half of the volume, 
and has for its title the ‘Organisation of the Church.’ Here Dr. Allen 
treats of the origin and development of the ministry. His aim here as 
elsewhere throughout the volume is to exhibit the connection there was 
between the inner life of the Church and its organisation, how the latter 
germinated in the former and was modified by existing circumstances, and 
in the light of this, beginning with the references to the various orders of 
the ministry in the New Testament, he proceeds to discuss the documen- 
tary evidence there is in connection with his subject down through the 
Didachi, the Epistle of Clement, the Shepherd of Hermas and the 
Ignatian Epistles, devoting special chapters to the Episcopate as conceived 
in these last, to the various theories which have been advanced as to the 
origin of the Episcopate, to the Christian ministry of the second century 
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and to the Age of Cyprian. The theory that the Episcopate owes its 
origin to the localisation of the Apostolate is rejected on the grounds, 
among others, that there is no evidence in support of it, that the Ignatian 
Epistles are silent on this point and that the Apostle is not the prototype 
of the bishop. In the opinion of Dr. Allen a clue to the elevation of the 
bishop over the presbyter is to be found in the growing importance which 
was attached in the second century to the Eucharist. Originally the 
bearer of tradition, the lapse of time and the appearance of the Rules of 
Faith and of the Canon of the New Testament rendered the function of 
the presbyter, he observes, superfluous, and adds ‘If the bishop was 
selected from the ranks of the presbyters, as it is necessary to suppose 
must have been the case, then the identity of the names of bishop and 
presbyter is shown to have been in appearance only. At the time when 
presbyters held the highest place, it would be the highest title of honour 
belonging to the bishop that he belonged to the presbyterate, and as such 
he would be mentioned. When we consider that the bishop was the 
financial administrative head of the community, that he also had the 
superintendence of worship, that he had the supervision of the deacons 
also, and that the poor, the widows, and the orphans looked to him for 
protection, that in addition to these functions he also possessed the 
dignity of a presbyter, it is not difficult to explain the transition to which 
Ignatius bears witness. The step was inevitable by which he rose to 
supremacy. The wonder is not that the change came so soon, but that it 
had not come earlier.’ The same division includes chapters on Monachism 
and on the relations between the Episcopate and the Papacy and the 
Episcopate and Nationality, and concludes with a chapter on the organi- 
sation of the Churches in the age of the reformation in which an attempt 
is made to account for the various forms of Church organisation adopted 
in the different Protestant countries. The second division discusses the 
Catholic Creeds and the development of Christian Doctrine—the Creeds 
being the Apostles’ and the Nicene, and the Doctrines those of the Trinity 
and of the Atonement. The historical significance of the miracle is dis- 
cussed, and a chapter is added on the Person of Christ in Modern 
Thought. Under ‘ Christian Worship,’ the title of the third division, the 
Sacraments of Baptism and of the Lord’s Supper are treated from an 
historical point of view, and the points of difference between the Roman 
and the Greek Liturgy are discussed. Allowing for the ecclesiastical 
point of view of the writer, the work is one of exceptional value, more 
especially in view of the fact that it is the first attempt to study the insti- 
tutions of Christianity with reference to their interdependence and mutual 
relationships. 


Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development: A 
Study in Social Psychology. By JAMES MARK BALDWIN. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1897. 


This volume (which, by the way, has been crowned with the gold medal 
of the Royal Academy of Denmark), is the sequel to the volume issued in 
1895 by Professor Baldwin under the title, Mental Development in the 
Child and the Race. The plan sketched out for the systematic treatment 
of the whole subject, and given in that earlier work, has in some measure 
been departed from in this, but it is only in the order in which the parts 
of his proposed scheme were then arranged. The subject has naturally 
enough grown upon him as he has devoted more and more thought to it ; 
and he sees now better than he did at first in what order to present his 
exposition of it so as to make it both more lucid and more practically 
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effective. We have certainly no reason to regret this. The arrangement 
followed here is admirable, and seems on closer scrutiny to be an improve- 
ment on that first planned. The same high literary excellencies, which we 
noted in reviewing the earlier volume, are conspicuous in this. It is the 
fruit of the same minute and careful observation of small details in the 
movements and developments of the child mind, all along the tracks of its 
growth, of the same masterly generalizations of these data, and skilful inter- 
pretations of their signification and force. The work throughout is charac- 
terized by the same felicity and clearness of expression. In the evolution of 
the child mind, Professor Baldwin finds the exact, or almost exact, counter- 
part of the evolution of the group, tribe, clan, society. The stages of the 
growth of the child are shown to be the recapitulation of the stages of 
man’s social development, with this difference, that in the child many of 
these stages are passed quickly over, and some of them so quickly that 
they cannot be observed, and must simply be inferred. Just as the com- 
parative morphologist traces the recapitulation of the evolution of the 
body in the development of the foetus, so the comparative psychologist 
and anthropologist trace in the child’s mental and social development the 
stages through which the human mind has passed in the development 
of the race. Professor Baldwin divides his study here into two divisions, 
which he titles ‘ Books,’ Book I.; Book II. These are each again divided 
into sections, called Parts, and into sub-sections, named Chapters. 
Book I. treats of ‘the Person public and private ;’ Book II. of ‘ Society.’ 
In the first we have the development of the individual traced through his 
imitative and inventive stages under the play of natural endowments, and 
hereditary and other environments. Our author goes here over a con- 
siderable part of the ground covered by his previous volume, but the 
psychological development of the child, the youth, the man, is now made 
illustrative of that of the race. We are shown the influence of the various 
factors and conditions of the child life leading up to the emergence of the 
sense of personality and other mental phenomena, culminating in the 
ethical and social individual. Part 1 is descriptive of the imitative stage 
of the child’s growth ; part 2 of the inventive stage ; part 3 of the indi- 
vidual’s equipment for life ; and part 4 of his ‘sanctions.’ By his ‘sanc- 
tions’ Professor Baldwin means ‘all the reasons which are really operative 
on the individual in keeping him at work and at play.’ These are the two 
spheres of the individual’s activity, speaking generally. The two most 
interesting chapters in this part of his work are that devoted to the 
‘Genius,’ and that descriptive of the genesis and development of the 
ethical and religious sentiments. Professor Baldwin will not allow that the 
genius is a ‘ degenerate,’ nor that he is in any degree of an insane bent, or 
bias. According to him he can never be acrank nora criminal. He is 
in no sense abnormal. He is simply a man of deeper insight than others, 
and of keener, larger mental power. He combines in himself this sharper 
mental activity with perfect sanity of judgment. He sees clearly ahead 
where less gifted men see dimly. He knows the goal he wishes to reach 
and the means by which it may be unfailingly attained. We feel inclined 
to quote largely from this chapter, but the same inclination haunts us 
almost everywhere, and, as space prevents that, we must be content to 
commend it, and the whole volume in fact to our readers’ careful attention, 
assuring them that, if at all interested in studies of this kind, they will 
find it throughout extremely instructive, and the interpretations offered 
of our common mental and social phenomena most helpful to the clearer 
apprehension of their own intellectual, moral, and social growth, and to a 
better grasp of many of the complex problems presented daily to them by 
human history, and in daily experience. Book II. treats of the social 
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forces, or the influences at work in society, and of the organisations 
through which social progress is effected. The work is furnished with an 
excellent index, and with several appendices, which more fully illustrate 
points raised in the course of the discussion, or furnish passages refe 

tu from authors not likely to be within the reach of some of its readers. 


Principles of Political Economy. By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, 
MA. D.Sc., Professor of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Vol. II. London: Adam & 
Charles Black. 1897. 


As it is now nearly five years since the first volume of this work was 
published, it is to be hoped that the appearance of the present volume 
may be welcomed as a sign that its author has thoroughly recovered from 
the severe illness which has for so long a period interrupted his labours. 
In the former volume, which is divided into two books, Professor Nichol- 
son dealt learnedly and exhaustively with the problem of production and 
distribution, and consequently discussed such important questions as 
Labour and Capital, the Institution of Private Property, Feudalism and 
Modern Ownership of Land, Wages, Profits and Economic Rent. The 
present volume, which contains Book III. alone, is devoted to the impor- 
tant subject of Exchange. Here the particular topics which fall to be 
discussed in detail are those of Exchange-Value and Prices, Markets, 
Demand, Supply, the Cost of Production in Relation to Supply, and in 
Relation to Wages and Profits, Money and Systems of Metallic Money, 
including Bimetallism, Banks and Commercial Crises, Foreign Trade, 
Chartered Companies, and the like. Asin the previous volume, Professor 
Nicholson’s discussions here are remarkable for their simplicity of style, 
and the singular felicity with which he illustrates his arguments. In his 
hands, indeed, the subject of Political Economy loses much of its dry-as- 
dust character and becomes a not unpleasant or unenjoyable study. Here 
and there, his subject notwithstanding, his pages become not a little attrac- 
tive. The chapter on Markets, for instance, is thoroughly enjoyable. If 
anything it is too short, and one would have liked to have seen a few more 
illustrations drawn fromthe practices which prevailedin the old Royal Burghs 
of Scotland and in the towns of Flanders and France. Those adduced, how- 
ever, though mostly taken from England, are none the less apposite and 
suggestive. The change which has come over the character of markets is 
admirably brought out. Once they were occasional and widely separated ; 
there was no interdependence among them and speculation was forbidden. 
They are now ‘continuous in time’ and ‘the market place has been ex- 
tended so as to cover the whole commercial world.’ ‘ Credit and electricity 
have broken down the barriers between markets,’ and speculation instead 
of being forbidden, is encouraged. ‘On the Stock Exchange,’ for ex- 
ample, ‘every jobber is a re-grater and engrosser, and every broker is a 
forestaller ; and the more they succeed in these medisval crimes and sins 
the more they are honoured.’ Another chapter which will be read with 
interest is the one intituled ‘Of Monopoly Values.’ Here he deals with 
a form of trade which is apparently spreading, and which can scarcely be 
regarded as an altogether unalloyed blessing to the consumer. As com- 
petition tends to equality of prices, monopoly, Dr. Nicholson points ont, 
tends to inequality and increase, though he also points out that 
under certain conditions monopoly may lead to lower and more uniform 
prices than competition. The same subject is dealt with in relation to 
wages and profit, and the conclusion arrived at is that ‘in spite of, or 
rather in consequence of, collective bargaining in many industries, the 
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prices obtained for the use of labour and capital are determined not by the 
principles of monopoly, but by principles of competition.’ To the many 
answers which have been given to the question, What is Money? Dr. 
Nicholson declines to add another, and after a long investigation arrives 
at the safe conclusion that ‘ it will be found convenient, and indeed neces- 
sary, to use various qualifying adjectives in speaking of money and in 
different contexts to give different degrees of elasticity to the definition.’ 
In the careful chapter on Bimetallism, the conclusion arrived at is that 
there are advantages in international bimetallism which are more palpable 
and obvious if not more real than stability of general prices, and among 
advantages pointed out, are that capital would flow more readily from 
West to East and that great encouragement would be given to trade. 
Another is that with both metals in use indifferently as standard money, 
the great banks of the world could in case of need much more readily help 
each other. As an appendix to Chapter XIX. which treats of Banks of 
Issue, Professor Nicholson has added the paper on the History of Scottish 
Banking which was first published in the Chicago Journal of Political 
Economy, and in which he traces the history of Scottish Banks and Bank- 
ing from the establishment of the Banks of Scotland down to the present 
time. In the chapter on Chartered Companies, the British South Africa 
Company is taken as a basis for comparison and contrast with other 
Chartered Companies with a view to throwing light on the policy of grant- 
ing charters to companies and of bringing out the real meaning and object 
of the old charters. The methods of the old companies, it is pointed out, 
are no longer possible, and the contrast is sharply drawn between the 
powers conferred upon them and those conferred upon the South Africa 
Company. We can only add that the value of Professor Nicholson’s work 
is greatly enhanced by the issue of the present volume, and that the two 
volumes form a very important and acceptable addition to the literature 
of the subject so ably treated in their pages. 


Social Evolution. By BENJAMIN Kipp. Nineteenth Thousand. 
With a containing a Reply to Criticisms, Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1898. 


This new edition of Mr. Kidd’s exceedingly popular work deserves 
attention because of the Appendix it contains purporting to be a reply to 
criticisms. The matter of the reply has already appeared to a large extent 
in the Nineteenth Centwry ; but the article there has been rewritten and 
supplemented for the Appendix here given. It is dvubtful whether 
strictly speaking the Appendix can be said to be a reply to criticisms. To 
the many detailed criticisms to which the work has been subjected it is 
confessedly not a reply. The time for anything of that kind has not in 
Mr. Kidd’s opinion yet arrived. It would even appear that it is not to 
the older part of the present generation that Social Evolution is addressed, 
but ‘ to the rising generation of workers, to those whose mission it will be 
to assimilate in the spirit of scientific continuity the vast store of new 
knowledge with the old.’ Of the criticisms which have been passed upon 
the work the complaint is made that while they may in themselves ‘ con- 
stitute a valuable examination of certain details connected with the book,’ 
they ‘do not to any considerable extent constitute criticisms directed to- 
wards its central argument.’ Mr. Kidd, therefore, contents himself with 
recaliing what he regards as the fundamental fact of human evolution aud 
stating or restating the four great propositions upon which his analysis of 
the life processes of our western civilisation proceeds. The fundamental 
fact which has to be recognised in human evolution is ‘ that from the very 
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beginning we are concerned with a creature possessing two associated char- 
acteristics, not encountered anywhere else in life, the influence of which 
marks off by a strict line of demarcation his evolution from that of all the 
forms of life that have preceded him.’ The first of these characteristics is 
human reason ; the other, associated with it, is the capacity which man 
possesses of acting under its influence in concert with his fellows in social 
groups. On the one hand, therefore, man can only reach his highest 
development and employ his powers to the fullest, in association with his 
fellows, and on the other, the individual’s intellectual faculty, being itself 
a factor contributing to success and social efficiency, ‘ we must, other things 
being equal, find the process of evolution also tending to the highest pos- 
sible development of reason in the individual.’ To these two character- 
istics a third is added, the law of retrogression, ‘a fundamental physio- 
logical law which appears to be as inherently associated with life as the 
law of gravitation with matter.’ Except on one condition, the inherent 
tendency of all the higher forms of life appears to be towards retrogression 
and regeneration, and this tendency it is further said can be kept in check 
by the prevalence of conditions in which selection can prevail. Hence the 
history of the evolution of life is the record of a continnous rivalry, 
effort and self-sacrifice. Though reason gives to man the power to escape 
the effects of the cosmic powers to which his progress is due, he never does 
escape the process, and he always shares in the cosmic progress. The 
central feature of human history is in the opinion of Mr. Kidd, ‘ the re- 
sulting conflict of two great natural tendencies which has hitherto been 
without any satisfactory explanation either in science or philosophy.’ 
These tendencies are the ‘law of retrogression and the process of evolution 
in which is found the ultimate sanction for right conduct and sacrifice, a 
sanction which man cannot find in himself, since it is ultra-rational. On 
the one hand, therefore, we have the factor of reason, and on the other, 
‘the complimentary factor in that system of ultra-rational belief with 
which the life of every social system is ultimately united, the function of 
which is to provide the necessary sanction for effort and sacrifice, without 
which the conditions of progress cannot continue. Mr. Kidd’s four fun- 
damental principles of history—those which constitute his central position, 
and which his critics, he complains, have scarcely made any attempt to 
examine, are as follows:—‘1. All religion is essentially ultra-rational. 
No form of belief is capable of functioning as a religion in the evolution of 
society which does not provide sanctions for conduct beyond, and superior 
to, reason. 2. The social system founded on a form of religious belief, 
forms an organic growth which is the seat of a series of historical pheno- 
mena, unfolding themselves in obedience to laws that may be enunciated. 
3. The process at work in human society is always developing two inher- 
ently antagonistic but complementary tendencies, namely—(1) the tendency 
requiring the increasing subordination of the individual to society ; (2) the 
rationalistic tendency leading the individual at the same time to question, 
with increasing insistence, the authority of the claims requiring him to 
submit to a process of social order in which he has absolutely no interest, 
and which is operating largely in the interests of unborn generations. In 
a healthy and progressive society, the fundamental principle of its exist- 
ence is that the second tendency must be continually subordinate to the 
first. But the intellect has no power to effect this subordination. 4. The 
problem with which every progressive suciety stands continually confronted 
18 ; How to retain the highest operative ultra-rational sanction for those 
onerous conditions of life which are essential to the maintenance of its 
place in the evolutionary process ; and at one and the same time to allow 
the freest play to those intellectual forces whieh, while tending to come 
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into conflict with this sanction, contribute nevertheless to raise to the 
highest degree of social efficiency the whole of the members.’ It would 
appear, therefore, that the fundamental element and originating cause in 
social, as well as in all other forms of evolution, is the cosmic force, the 
laws of which form the ultimate sanctions of morality, and are indeed the 
laws of morality. Apparently, therefore, Butler was not far wrong, but 
hit the same mark as Mr. Kidd when he said, ‘ The Gospel is the re-pub- 
lication of the laws of nature.’ However, it is in the light of these four 
eeeees just cited that Mr. Kidd’s analysis of the life processes of 

estern civilisation has proceeded, ‘ The history of which,’ he says, ‘ is, 
in fact, simply the natural history of the Christian religion.’ What Mr. 
Kidd means by this is somewhat difficult to discover, and the reader can 
only guess at its meaning. There may be a great truth underlying, or 
there may not be. That the Christian religion has had much to do with 
the development of Western civilisation is undoubted, but so also have 
science and the literature and the philosophy of Greece. On the whole, 
however, it is to be regretted that Mr. Kidd has not made his reply to 
criticisms more explicit, or taken the trouble to set out what he has here 
said in simpler terms. Still, the ‘Reply’ affords some, though not all the 
help one would like to the apprehension of his central ideas. 


France. By JoHN Epwarp CourTENAY BopLEy. 2 Vols. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1898. 


This work naturally recalls two others—Arthur Young’s well known 
Travels in France, and the equally well known work of M. de Tocqueville 
on the new Democracy in America—but is unlike either. Asa study of 
France, its people and institutions, it is altogether fresh and independent, 
an occupies a distinct place of its own. Its pages are scarcely so easy 
reading as Arthur Young’s pleasant narrative ; nor can its style be said to 
be always equal to that of the great Frenchman’s work. Its sentences are 
sometimes too heavily weighted with material and allusion, and their mean- 
ing is not always perfectly obvious. Still Mr. Bodley’s volumes have their 
compensatory advantages. They deal with France as it now is, and their 
author, unlike de Tocqueville, lays no claim to the gift of prophecy, but 
is contented to describe things as they are, and draws his comparisons 
from the past rather than from a possible future. That he knows France 
well and is entitled to write with authority about its condition and the 
temper and circumstances of the various classes of its population, there 
can be no doubt. The pains which he has taken to inform himself is, in 
these days of rapid book-making, remarkable, having resided or travelled 
for a series of years in almost every part of France, collecting materials 
for his study and going to the trouble of getting his own observations 
and impressions checked and revised by such men as MM. Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu, R. Waddington, and Camille Barrére. The picture which 
Mr. Bodley presents, though not by any meaus altogether pleasant 
tv contemplate, is eminently instructive, and will probably furnish not 
a few surprises to those whose impressions of France have been gathered 
during a hasty visit to the capital on the banks of the Seine, or from 
the perusal of the public prints, or of the writings of M. Zola. Of M. 
Zola, who is supposed to be nothing if not absolutely veracious, and 
whose delineations of the various classes described in his novels are gene- 
rally believed to be characterised by an almost photographic minuteness 
and accuracy, Mr. Bodley speaks in very decided terms. In France, civi- 
lisation, he believes, has permeated to a level lower than in other coun- 
tries. The country tradesman or the village postmaster, he remarks, often 
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reveals in his unstudied speech the berm ge | of good breeding, and cot- 
tagers sometimes astonish strangers with their charm of manners, and 
while admitting that there are parts of France where the peasants are 
boorish and their personal habits unattractive, maintains that, on the 
whole, their civilisation is remarkable. ‘ Their stores of Household linen,’ 
he adds, ‘ their excellent cooking, the propriety of their attire, though not 
universal, exist as signs of the force of the French race which resists the 
disorderliness of its governors. At nightfall the traveller who passes 
through remote villages sometimes sees through the open cottage door 
the evening meal, neatly laid, with a comfort unknown in middle-class 
houses in other civilised lands. If he visits a rural mining district, which, 
from the language of the deputies who represent it at Paris, and of their 
journals, he might believe was peopled by anarchical savages, he will not 
find a population given to brutal diversion or to intemperance ; but if he 
enters the humble abode of a collier or of an ironworker, he may perhaps 
see him, surrounded by his family, taking his dinner, served with acces- 
sories only found at the tables of the rich in other countries.’ That there 
is another side to the picture and that daily life in France abounds in 
scenes as unpleasant as any to be found in other modern communities Mr. 
Bodley freely admits. ‘ But,’ he continues, ‘ If a writer sets to work, like 
M. Zola, to prove that labourers or miners or shopmen are sometimes re- 
volting in their lives, it is easy to gather testimony in support. But his 
inductive method is as unscientific and as misleading as that of less emi- 
nent French writers, who, by collecting reports of English tribunals, seek 
to show that the English are a nation of profligate hypocrites. Some of 
the work of M. Zola deserves a high rank in the contemporary literature 
of Europe ; but even though he has never set down a single incident with- 
out documentary evidence, he has none the less slandered his countrymen. 
More than that, the humble French people whom he holds up ‘> hetee 
in Germinal and La Terre are, considering their arduous disadvan- 
tages, relatively much more civilised than the class to which M. Zola 
belongs.’ Elsewhere, and in another connection, Mr. Bodley makes the 
important remark, that nowhere in France can any counterpart be found 
of the hopeless misery of the poor in our own cities. The pessimism 
which at present exists in France he attributes not to the difficulty of 
coping with the growth of physical evil nor to any particular social cause, 
though the social problems of the country are undoubtedly serious, but to 
the fact that, notwithstanding the extremely favouring circumstances 
under which representative institutions have been tried under the Third 
Republic, the parliamentary system has emerged from them irretrievably 
discredited. This failure he attributes not solely to anything in the tem- 
perament of the French people ; the fundamental obstacle to thwart the 
working of the system he finds in ‘ its combination with a centralised ad- 
ministration constructed to be manipulated by one strong hand,’ the 
defects of which centralisation parliamentary government, instead of modi- 
fying, aggravates. At the same time, he holds that autonomic institutions, 
if they had been instituted by Napoleon, would not have suited the 
French, while, it is certain, he maintains, that the centralised system 
which he did institute conforms both to the wants and to the ideas 
of the French. This somewhat paradoxical position Mr. Bodley sustains 
by a series of well conceived and solid arguments. What France needs in 
order to the removal of its pessimism and the evils under which it is at 
present labouring is not military and political alliances, or successes, but 
a form of government capable of working well with the permanent institu- 
tions of the country. ‘These are the Central Administration and Man- 
hood Suffrage ;’ ‘and even,’ it is added, ‘though the master whom 
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France is always looking for were to arrive, he will not enjoy a long reign 
unless he be apt to combine those elements.’ In the three chapters in 
which he discusses the application of the terms ‘Liberty,’ ‘ Equality,’ 
‘Fraternity’ and ‘ Patriotism’ to modern France, Mr. Bodley brings 
out many interesting and little known facts, and shows that under the 
Republic neither liberty nor equality can be said to exist to any great 
extent. Of liberty very little in the British sense exists, while tyr- 
anny both of the social and bureaucratie kinds are exercised even in re- 
mote parts of the country. Toleration seems to be rare, and something 
like systematic persecution is carried on by the anti-clerical party. Though 
politics are hourly discussed in the press, political indifference Mr. Bodley 
shows is a very important factor in the life of the nation ; and there is a 
widespread scepticism among peaceable citizens as to the utility of inter- 
ference in politics. The chapters on the Constitution, the Parliamentary 
System, and Political Parties, which make up three out of the four books 
into which the work is divided, are full of interesting and valuable infor- 
mation. Speaking of the Senate Mr. Bodley remarks on the absence from 
it of any proper representation of the commercial and industrial interests 
of the country. Out of 300 Senators only forty are in any way connected 
with commerce or industry, and some of these are bankers and retired 
shopkeepers. Large employers of labour and merchants from the great 
commercial and industrial centres are absent. ‘It is easy,’ Mr. Bedley 
writes, ‘to see how an Assembly, composed in increasing measure of such 
elements, is without great authority in the nation. It is not merely power, 
genius, and eloquence which are wanting; but country lawyers and doetors, 
who have grown grey within a provincial horizon, have not as a rule ade- 
quate experience of men and of affairs to make them shine in a legislative 
body. The lawyers have not the fault, imputed to Englishmen of the 
same class, of speaking from a brief without conviction ; their failing is 
rather to pose as theoretical jurists, and the painstaking essays which 
they deliver from the tribune are perhaps better titted to stir the applause 
of a congress of advocates at the seat of a provincial Court of Appeal, than 
to raise the practical renown of the Senate.’ The work, however, is one 
of which no really adequate conception can be conveyed in a few pages. 
As already hinted its pages are laden with information regarding a great 
and interesting people, laboriously gathered and anxiously weighed and 
revised. Mr. Bodley has laid all students of the country, as also of forms 
of government, under a great debt of gratitude, and has furnished our 
literature with a great and notable work. 


The History of Greece from its Commencement to the Close of the 
Independence of the Greek Nation, By ADOLPH HOLM. 
Trauslated from the German by FREDERICK CLARKE. 
Vol. LV. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
1898. 


In this fourth and concluding volume of his work, Dr. Holm makes 
a new and commendable departure in the writing of the history of 
Greece by continuing the narrative and describing the whole course of 
Greek life and thought in Europe and beyond the Mediterranean from the 
death of Alexander down to the battle of Actium. His original intention, it 
would appear, was to stop with the year 146 B.c., when Macedonia was con- 
quered and became a Roman province. That, however, is by no means a 
natural or a convenient stopping place, inasmuch as the independence of 
the Greek nation still survived and Greece was still a political power, and 
the only natural term to the history of Ancient Greece is the point finally 
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decided upon, when almost every vestige of political independence among 
the Greeks was destroyed by the incorporation of Greece and the rest of 
the countries where its civilisation prevailed, as provinces of the Empire. 
The lengthening of the period has necessarily increased the difficulty of 
compressing the narrative within the requisite limits. That difficulty, 
however, has been successfully surmounted, and in Dr. Holm’s four vol- 
umes the reader has now for the first time the history of the Greek nation 
and of Greek civilisation from their earliest beginnings down to the time 
when in their turn Greece and the Greeks along with the countries in 
which they had settled and where their civilisation had taken root, were 
overwhelmed in the flood of Roman Conquest. With the designations 
which have hitherto been given to the period covered by this volume Dr. 
Holm, like Grote and others, is dissatisfied. With respect to ‘Hellenism,’ 
an appellation which owes its adoption to the authority of Droysen, he 
makes the remark : ‘The history of Hellenism cannot be used to denote 
the history of a period before which Hellenism had existed for centuries 
in a high state of perfection.’ ‘ Hellenistic,’ he denounces as a ‘ barbarous 
adjective,’ and continues: ‘ Hellenistic is said to be the Hellenic element 
influenced by barbarian elements, and therefore Greek civilisation after 
Alexander can, it is supposed, be appropriately called Hellenistic. But 
apart from the arbitrary formation of the word, its alleged meaning does 
not coincide with the principal manifestations of the life of that time. 
For Greek literature was but little influenced by the barbarian element 
after Alexander, and Greek art still less so, and Athenian life and char- 
acter not at all.” He maintains, therefore, that there is no reason for 
calling Greek civilisation after Alexander Hellenistic, and that though 
this term may be used of Greek civilisation with an Oriental alloy, the 
culture of a native of Damascus cannot be taken as the standard of that of 
a Greek of that age in general. Dr. Holm is as little satisfied with the 
appellation ‘ Alexandrine’ which has been adopted by R. Volkmann and 
others on the ground that Alexandria took the lead in the intellectual life 
of the period. Dr. Holm, however, has no difficulty in showing that this 
is a mistake. On R. Volkmann’s own showing there were several depart- 
ments, as for instance, philosophy and rhetoric, in which Alexandria was 
of no importance, and in many respects, as is shown towards the end of 
the volume, the intellectual influence of Alexandria has been exaggerated, 
while in respect to politics the Egyptian city was by no means representa- 
tive of the Greek spirit. Alexander and his achievements belong, of 
course, to the previous volume. ‘The present volume opens with a des- 
cription of the condition of Alexander’s Empire at the time of his death, 
and the steps taken by his successors to arrive at a division of its dignities 
and governorships among themselves. This is followed by a chapter on 
the leading figures of the age, in which the Diadochi and some of the Epi- 
goni are sketched with considerable felicity. In opposition to Droysen, Dr. 
Holm holds that during this period, 323-380, the Greeks were not under- 
going a process of moral and intellectual decadence, and maintains, on the 
contrary, that they were still struggling fur freedom. The men who came 
to the front he designates as in a certain sense ‘self-made.’ The com- 
parison between them and the marshals of Napoleon, however, is only 
partially true ; there were essential differences between them. ‘ Napoleon 
was a parvenu ; among his ablest marshals were sons of an innkeeper, of 
a servant, and of a stable-man. Alexander was a legitimate monarch, and 
most of his generals belonged to the nobility of the country.’ The Dia- 
dochi, however, must not be over-estimated. While Alexander was ‘a 
genius, who opened a new era for the Greeks, and a good specimen of a 
man into the bargain,’ they were ‘ Egoists, who aped a genius, only in 
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externals,’ and deserve recognition in so far only as they promoted culture. 
The greatest credit for this must be placed to the account of the Selucids, 
especially for their encouragement of. Greek city life. The Ptolomies de- 
serve recognition in a less degree for their promotion of science, As need 
hardly be said, the bulk of the volume is taken up with military affairs. 
The various campaigns are briefly but lucidly described, and here and 
there their tedium is relieved by chapters of special brilliancy, such, for 
instance, as those devoted to the invasion of the Gauls, to Agathocles, who 
was ‘ not only a clever tyrant, but also a first rate actor,’ and to Pyrrhus, 
who ‘next to Alexander was the greatest general of the Greeks.’ The 
underlying theme of the volume, however, is the development of Greek 
civilisation as a ee effecting an internal unity amid the greatest politi- 
cal diversity. To this Dr. Holm returns again and again; but more 
especially in his chapters on philosophy and literature, in which he has 
much that is new tosay. The notes of this volume are especially attractive. 
Like those in the other volumes, they contain list of authorities ; but while 
doubtless valuable on this account, their chief value arises from the fact that 
Dr. Holm uses them for the further purpose of stating his reasons for 
rejecting the opinions held by his predecessors and for retaining his own. 
The translation, as in the other volumes, is done with great skill by Mr. 
Clarke, and both he and the publishers deserve the thanks of all students 
of history for introducing tc them in so excellent an English dress a work 
which will evidently take its place among the best histories of Greece 
which have yet been written, and is in some respects, and those not of the 
least importance, superior to them. 


In the Olden Times: Being Papers on Places and People of the 
Past. By the Rev. Kirkwoop Hewat, M.A., F.S.A., Scot. 
Paisley and London: Alex. Gardner. 1898. 


We have here a dozen papers, some of which have been printed before, 
dealing with places and people for the most part in the south-west of 
Scotland, and chiefly in the county of Ayr. They are mainly of an 
antiquarian or historical character, and show an intimate acquaintance 
with local as well as with national history. Their author, Mr. Hewat, is 
already well known as a local historian through his excellent volume on 
Prestwick and its neighbourhood, to which he gave the title, A Little 
Scottish World, and to which we had the pleasure of referring at the time 
of its publication. The papers contained in the present volume, or rather 
the volume itself, is less ambitious than the one we have just referred to, 
but is written in the same natural and effective style, and is by no means 
lacking in interest or instruction. Mr. Hewat is a genial as well as an 
accurate and learned writer, and has the happy art of enlisting the sympa- 
thies of his readers with the incidents and facts in which he is interested 
himself. The ancient royal residence which gives the title to the first 
paper, is the ancient castle of Dundonald, once the home of the Stewarts, 
and for some time a royal residence. A large portion of it still remains, 
though in ruins, having been left to the bats and the owls for many 
generations. Mr. Hewat uses it, however, as a text on which to found a 
sketch of the early history of the royal family to which it originally 
belonged. In ‘The Abbot and the Earl,’ he re-tells, with considerable 
minuteness, but for the most part in the words of the abbot himself, the 
horrible story of the torture of the Abbot of Crossraguel by John, Ear! of 
Cassilis—a story revived some time ago by Mr. Crockett in The Grey Man. 
Connected with the town of Ayr we have three papers. One of them has 
the ancient Church of St. John for its subject—a church which Cromwell's 
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troops enclosed in the fort they built, and turned into an arsenal, The 
second of the three sketches the life and ministry of the Rev. John Welsh, 
Knox’s son-in-law, who, for attending the proscribed meeting of the 
General Assembly in Aberdeen during the reign of James VI., was 
banished, and spent the remaining sixteen years of his life in France, and 
died in London, when on his way to the new Colonies in North America. 
The last of the three papers in connection with Ayr returns to Cromwell’s 
troops, and is an attempt, though only partially successful, to vindicate their 
character, during their stay in the town, against the charges which have 
sometimes been brought against them. Cromwell’s men were certainly not 
saints, and it is curious to observe that some of the women of the town 
boasted that they had converted several of them to Presbyterianism. An 
interesting paper is the one headed ‘ A Great Scholar,’ the great scholar 
being Robert Boyd of Trochrig, s cousin of Zachary Boyd’s, and succes- 
sively Profzssor at Montauban and then at Saumur in Anjou, Principal of 
Glasgow University, Principal of Edinburgh University, or, as it was then 
called, College, and minister of Paisley. In the three last places he was 
not happy. At Glasgow he was ‘ Angreit wi’ the bairns’ or students, and 
was disturbed by cabals in the Senate. His anti-prelatic tendencies were 
offensive to James VI., and, discovering this, Boyd withdrew to his 
estates. At Paisley he was attacked by the mob, his house was broken 
into and his furniture —— Moreover, the Dowager Oountess of 
Abercorn and her son, Lord Strabane, were intriguing against him, and 
carried their dislike so far as to have him stoned, in consequence of which 
he shook the dust from off his feet against the wicked town and retired 
once more to Trochrig. He seems to have been a most learned man. He 
taught Hebrew and Syrian, wrote Latin poems, quoted Greek abundantly, 
arrenee and wrote in French, and left behind him a huge tome on the 
pistle to the Ephesians. Of a different stamp from the paper just 
referred to are those on ‘Smugglers’ and ‘Clerical Life.’ In both of these, 
as well as in another Roper, are frequent references to Burns. There is a 
paper also on the Gladstone family, founded upon an article which 
appeared some time ago in the es of this Review. We have said 
enough, however, to indicate the character of Mr. Hewat’s volume, and to 
commend it to those who are interested in the subjects of which it treats. 


Memoirs of a Highland Lady: The Autobiography of Elizabeth 
Grant of Rothiemurchus, afterwards Mrs, Smith of Baltiboys, 
1797-1830. Edited by Lapy Stracuky. London: John 
Murray. 1898. 


These memoirs were written by their author for the instruction of her 
children and her nieces, and were printed for private circulation. After 
they had appeared in print, their value was discovered, and they are now 
given to the public under the editorship of Lady Strachey. The marks of 
their early destination are obvious. rs. Smith had many cousins, and 
many details are given respecting both them and her household, which are 
of comparatively slight interest to the public, and here and there have a 
tendency to make the narrative somewhat tedious, and which, though in- 
teresting enough to those for whom the work was originally intended, 
might with advantage, in a work intended for the public, have been 
excised. All the same, even with these drawbacks—if drawbacks they 
may be called—the public is the gainer by the publication of Mrs. Smith’s 
Memoirs. They spread over a period of thirty-three years, 1797-1830— 
were begun in 1845 and finished in 1867. Mrs. Smith had evidently an 
extraordinary memory, and records her recollections with a fulness of 
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detail and an appearance of accuracy which, to say the least, are remark- 
able. One, and not the least valuable features of the volume, is that it 
brings out the character of an intensely interesting and notable woman in 
the person of its author. Mrs. Smith is the heroine of her own story, and 
yet there is not a trace of egotism or vanity in the whole of her four hun- 
dred and fifty closely printed pages. She tells her story with such artless 
simplicity, has such e interests in others, and writes with such an 
entire absence of ill-temper of any kind, that though continually writing 
about herself and her doings, one never feels that her own individuality is 
for a moment presented in any other than the most natural way. As a 
cw of narrative writing, her Memoirs are of great value, and deserve the 

ighest commendation. If now and then they enter into more details than 
one cares about, they are always bright and cheery, and here and there 
they are enlivened by a touch of humour or a capital story. Their chief 
value, however, is in the picture given of the domestic and social life 
of the upper middle-classes of the period they cover. Mrs. Smith’s father ~ 
was Grant of Rothiemurchus. The estate was valuable, and the adminis- 
tration of it might have sufficed to employ his energies, but, restless and 
ambitious, he took to law, practised in Edinburgh, then in London, 
entered Parliament, became involved in debt, received an appointment as 
one of the judges in Bombay, and was knighted ; quarrelled with the 
Governor, Sir John Malcolm, resigned his judgeship, practised at the 
Calcutta Bar, and died on his way home, but not before his debts had been 
cleared off. His family followed him about, and Mrs. Smith’s recollec- 
tions belong not only to the Doune, the Highland home of her childhood, 
but also to Edinburgh, London, Bombay, and other places, chiefly those 
of her friends and relatives. The greater part of the autobiography is 
taken up with recollections of her early years. The Doune, and the free 
and hospitable life there, is described with great fulness. During the 
summer and autumn visitors were coming and going — and open house 
was kept in something like the old Highland style. ear neighbours in 
summer were the Duchess of Gordon and Lady Georgina Gordon, who 
lived at Kinara, about two miles distant, ‘a sort of backwoods life,’ ‘a 
dramatic emancipation from the forms of society.’ ‘In the “but” and 
**ben,” constituting the small farm cabin, it was that she and her daughter, 
Lady Georgina, dwelt. By the help of white calico, a little whitewash, a 
little paint, and plenty cf flowers, they made their apartment quite pretty. 
What had been the kitchen, at one end of the house, was elevated by vari- 
ous contrivances into a sitting-room ; a barn was fitted up into a barrack 
for ladies, a stable for gentlemen ; a kitchen was easily formed out of some 
of the out-offices, and in it, without his buttery, without his stove, without 
his thousand and one assistants and resources, her French cook sent up 
dinners still talked of by the few remaining partakers. The entrées were 
all prepared in one black pot—a large potatoe chaudron, which he had in- 
geniously divided into four compartments by means of two pieces of tin- 
sheet crossed, the only inconvenience of this clever plan being that the 
company had to put up with all white sauce one day and all brown the 
next. . . Half the Fess no world of fashion, all the clever people that 
could be hunted out from all parts, all the north country, all the neigh- 
bourhood from far and near, without regard to wealth or station, and all 
the kith and kin of both Gordons and Maxwells, flocked to their encamp- 
ment in the wilderness during the fine autumns to enjoy the free life, the 
pare air, and the wit and fun the Duchess brought with her to the moun- 
tains. . . When the Duchess had miscalculated her supplies, or more 
guests arrived than she could possibly accommodate, the overplus, as a 
matter of course; came over to us. Morning, noon, and night there was a 
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comiig sot going. All our spare-rooms were often filled, even to the 
many beds in the barrack, and at Kinara shakes-down in the dining-room 
and the sofas in the drawing-room were constantly resorted to for gentle- 
men who were too late for a corner in the ‘‘ wooden room,” a bnilding 
erected a short way from the house in the midst of the beech thicket upon 
the banks.’ Much space is taken up with accounts of Mrs, Smith’s 
education and of that of her brothers and sisters ; many stories are related 
of ministers and others in the Highlands ; vivid sketches are given of the 
modes of travelling in the early years of the century, and descriptions of 
balls and dinners and notabilities in Edinburgh, London, and Senten. 
The variety of interest in the volume, indeed, is almost endless. Open it 
where we may, the eye is sure to light upon something either entertaini 
or instructive, while for the light-it throws upon the domestic and socia 
life of the first thirty years of the century it is invaluable. 


The Highlands of Scotland in 1750, from MS. 104 in the King’s 
Library, British Museum. With an Introduction by 
ANDREW LANG. Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood 
& Sons. 1898. 


Although the author of the description of the Highlands which Mr. Lang 
has here printed, is unknown, there seems to be little reason for doubting the 
conclusion he has come to, that it is the work of Bruce, who accompanied 
the Spy, Pickle, to Scotland in 1754, and who, five years before, was em- 
ployed by Government to survey the forfeited and other estates in Scot- 
land. Positive evidence, however is wanting ; but the author, whoever 
he was, evidently went to work systematically, visiting the clans and dis- 
tricts he mentions, making what investigations he could and forming his 
own opinions. The value of his reports is somewhat discounted by his 
vehement anti-Stewart and Protestant prejudices, which he never attempts 
to hide, but seems rather to parade. Still, when allowance is made for 
these prejudices, his reports are valuable. Some of his figures are pro- 
bably exaggerated, as, for instance, when he tells us that the Highlands 
could raise 220,000 men, a calculation much above that of the Gartmore 
MS., and probably taken from Wade’s report. Here and there he gives 
bits of Highland traditions and touches upon the thorny topic of the 
origin and antiquity of the clans. His descriptions of the country, the 
state of Agriculture, the influence of the Clan System, and the social 
and industrial condition of the people are, to say the least, vigorous, and 
for the most part confirmed by other authorities. Beginning in Caithness, 
he says of the Sinclairs, ‘The Common People are Slaves, in proportion 
to the Distance of their Country from the Center of Justice. I have seen 
a Number of Poor Wretches oblig’d to carry out large Dunghills in Kreels 
or Baskets on their Backs, from their Landlord's House to his Cornfields ; 
and Women Drive two Horses a piece loaded with Dung, carry a Kreel of 
the same stuff on their Backs, and spin at the Distaff as they travel along.’ 
‘ More than half the men of the same clan,’ he says, ‘are but pitiful half- 
starved Creatures of a low Dwarfish Stature, whom a stranger would. 
hardly believe to be Inhabitants of Great Britain.’ ‘The gentry,’ on the 
other hand, ‘are Strong and Well-bodied Men, much given to Hospitality 
and Drinking.’ ‘The Sinclairs,’ he reports, ‘ are not thieves.’ The Mac- 
kays, in Lord Reay’s country, are described as ‘ the most Religious of all 
the Tribes that dwell among the mountains, South or North, though of 
old they were reckon’d the most Barbarous and Wicked of all the Clans,’ 
The people are not ‘ slaves or dwarfs’ like their neighbours in Caithness, 
but ‘tall, strong, well-bodied,’ and are said to make a better militia than 
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any of the neighbouring clans. The Earl of Sutherland is said to be able 
to raise 1200 men, but ‘a third of them are mean and despicable creatures.’ 
Like their neighbours across the Firth of Tain, the Rosses, the people of 
Sutherland ‘hate thieving.’ The author visited the Western Isles and 
gives a far from flattering account of the M‘Neils in South Uist, who, he 
says, murder shipwrecked crews to secure their goods, but who, ‘ notwith- 
standing these hestasous and Shocking opportunities of enriching them- 
selves’ . . . ‘have been always the Scorn of their Neighbours, both 
for their Poverty and their Pride.’ Of the M‘Donalds, he writes, ‘ They 
think that M‘Donald of the Isles was in possession of the half of Scotland, 
and that he was rather a Confederate than a Subject of the Kings of Scot- 
land. These Foolish Idle Tales are often repeated to the young Children 
and are believed, I am afraid, much better than Scripture, and have this 
bad Effect upon them, that the poorest’and most despicable Creatures of 
the name of M‘Donald looks upon himself as a Gentleman of far Superior 
Quality and Dignity than a man in England of £1000 a year. This is one 
Reason why so few of these people pursue Industry, Trade or Handicrafts 
of any kind.’ Knoidart, of which Glengarry was proprietor, is described 
as a perfect Den of Thieves and Robbers,’ and the people as having ever 
been ‘ Wild, Rapacious, and a plague and Disturbance to their neighbours,’ 
and again as ‘these Villains ;’ but still stronger language is used about 
the people in Glengarry’s own country. They ‘are the very Dregs and 
Refuse of Mankind,’ without even the saving virtue of being given to 
Hospitality, a virtue which the ‘Thieves in other parts of the Country, 
especially the Camerons, practise.’ At the close of his rep rt, the Author 
gives, as required by his employers, a number of suggestions for the im- 
provement of the country, which, on the whole, show that he was a man 
of some experience and not without considerable fitness for the work on 
which he was sent. The thanks of students of Scottish history are due to 
the Editor for unearthing this long unknown document and for the intro- 
duction he has written for it. e volume is one that students of the 
period cannot afford to overlook. 


Marcus Aurelius Antoninus to Himself: An English Translation, 
With Introductory Study on Stoicism and the Last of the 
Stoics. By Geratp H. RenpALL, M.A, Litt.D. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co.. 1898. 


Dr. Rendall has discarded the titles usually given to translations of the 
writings of M. Aurelius and adopted one which has the merit of being not 
only more descriptive but a reproduction in English of the only title for 
which there is any vestige of authority. The volume certainly contains 
‘thoughts’ and ‘ meditations,’ but what M. Aurelius wrote are much more 
reminiscences, reflections, interrogations and admonitions or expostula- 
tions addressed to himself. Of the enduring value of the book there can 
be no question. One may differ from Renan when he says that it is ‘ the 
most human of all books’ or when he speaks of it as containing ‘the 
gospel that will never grow old ;’ so too one may differ from Dr. Rendall 
when he tells us that the soliloquies are ‘a De Imitatione such as might 
have been penned amid the isolations of Khartoum ;’ but most will hold 
with Myers that the ‘Thoughts’ will remain fer ever ‘ the normal high- 
water mark of the unassisted virtue of man,’ or with M. Arnold that ‘the 
acquaintance of a man like Marcus Aurelius is an imperishable benefit.’ 
Dr. Rendall’s translation is not literal and does not profess to be such. It 
is something more—a reproduction, accurate so far as we have exa- 
mined it, into modern English of what the author wrote, The style in 
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the inal is crabbed and often obscure, and translations which have at- 
tempted to be literal, while having much to commend them, have failed in 
attractiveness. Dr. Rendall’s version is clear and readable, and couched 
in that familiar English which a man of education may be supposed to 
adopt when addressing himself. The best translation we are acquainted 
with, one which is as nearly literal as may be, is the late George Long’s, 
but a comparison between the two shows that the advantages are on the 
side of Dr. Rendall’s. The Essays, which are prefixed as introductory to 
the translation, are in every way commendable. They deal with the origin 
and history of Stoicism and with just so many of its doctrines as are in- 
volved or implicated in the text, to which they are supplied with an ex- 
haustive list of references. The Greek text, on the opposite page, with a 
glossary of the terms used in the Stoical philosophy would make this an 
ideal edition, and may perhaps be looked for. Meantime here is an admir- 
able version, one that brings the reader into closer contact with the mind 
of the last and noblest of the Stoics than any other version we have seen. 


Mirabeau. By P. F. Wiutert, M.A. Loudon and New York: 
Macmillan & Co, 1898. 


The inclusion of a Life of Mirabeau in the ‘ Foreign Statesmen Series ’ 
was a necessity; for however much the historian may dislike and denounce 
his character, Mirabean is one of those actors on the world’s stage of whom 
he is obliged to take note. Mirabeau aimed at great things, was 
capable of great things, and played a most conspicuous part at the opening 
of the greatest political and social movement in modern times. That, 
however, is probably the most that can be said about him; for there can 
be little doubt that notwithstanding his splendid endowments and the 
opportunities which the times offered for their effective employment, his 
fame has far out-run his achievements. Practically, in spite of his orations 
and the fascination he exercised over all who met him, his life was a 
failure. Like Mr. Arthur Pendennis, though in a much more serious way, 
he was his own worst enemy. What he might have done if his private life 
had been different, and he had been able to secure to himself something 
of the confidence which even Necker or Lafayette enjoyed, it is vain to 
speculate. In Mr. Willert’s slim volume not all that can be said about 
Mirabeau either for or against him. is contained, but the reader will find 
no reason to complain that Mr. Willert holds a brief either fur Mirabeau 
or against him. From beginning to end he writes with caution and re- 
straint, and has succeeded in bringing the reader into closest touch with 
his subject. Neither extenuating nor exaggerating the facts of Mirabeau’s 
life, he narrates them so far as his space permits, and leaves them to 
speak for themselves. In this way he has produced a must readable 
volume, and presented the reader with what, taking it all in all, is probab y 
the best and most truthful portrait we have of this ‘ foreign statesman.’ 


SHORT NOTICES. 


The Revel and the Battle (Macmillan) contains nine Sermons preached by 
the Bishop of Southwell at St. Mary’s Oxford, at special services for under- 
graduates, and fourteen other sermons preached at various places on special 
cecasions. The title looks just a little sensational, but the sermons are 
calm and eloquent pleadings for God and righteousness, containing wany 
valuable lessons well put, and exhibiting considerable fertility of illustra- 
tion. 

The late Dean of Landaff, the Very Rev. Dr. Vaughan, was for many years 
a very distinguished dignitary of the Church of England, and was regarded 
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by many as a great preacher. Those who admired his preaching will 
welcome the collection of his sermons which the Messrs. millan have 
just issued under the title, University and other Sermons. The selection has 

en made by ‘ An Old Friend and Pupil,’ and contains nineteen of what . 
his most intimate friends and admirers have been in the habit of regarding 
as the best he preached. The topics of some of them are now a little out 
of date, but the sermons are all clear and eloquent, and excellent illustra- 
tions of Dr. Vaughan’s preaching in his best days. 


Divine and Human Influence (Alex. Gardner), by Robert Stephen, M.A., 
V.D., is a collection of sermons by the late minister of Renfrew, which 
has been extended to two volumes. The sermons have, to all appearance, 
been com with great care and elaboration. The first two on ‘ The 
Spirit of God in Creation’ and ‘ The Spirit of God in Human Souls,’ are 
somewhat ambitious, and are defective in scientific as well as in theologi- 
cal knowledge. Mr. Stephen is at his best when treating of practical 
rather than of purely doctrinal subjects. Here his sermons are likely to 
prove helpful to the reader, and no doubt will, as they bear ample trace 
of a rich personal experience. Here and there is a fine literary touch, 
— throughout they indicate a refined mind and a more than ordinary 
culture. 

Kirkcaldy of Grange, by Louis A. Barbé, and Robert Fergusson, by A. 
B. Grosart, are the two most recent issues in Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson 
& Ferrier’s ‘ Famous Scots’ Series. In his sketch uf Kirkcaldy of Grange 
Mr. Barbé tells us that he has ‘endeavoured to present the man as he 
wished to be understood by his contemporaries.’ This is rather a novel 
purpose for a biographer to set before him and at variance with the ordi- 
nary canon of biographical writing. Had Mr. Barbé kept to his rule he 
would have made it his special object to justify Kirkcaldy’s conduct, 
which Kirkcaldy himself would most certainly have done, but this is 
precisely what Mr. Barbé tells us he has not done. So far as we can 
make out we have a sketch of what in the author’s opinion Kirkcaldy is 
shown by his action and correspondence to have been. It is an honest 
piece of work. Mr. Barbé has made use of all the materials available 
and has produced as full and reliable an account of his subject as we have 
seen.—Dr. Grosart’s volume is his second attempt at a Life of Fergusson, 
his first having been published in 1851 It is written with his usual skill, 
and the inclusion of the Life in this series will serve to spread a know- 
ledge of one of the Scottish poets who deserves to be well known, b:it 
about whom most readers have but little information. 


Pickwickian Manners aad Oustoms (Roxburghe Press), by Percy Fitz- 
erald, is a book to which readers of Dickens will read with pleasure. 
hough devoted to the Pickwick Papers only, it contains much which is 

both instructive and amusing. The chapter on Manners and Customs is 
specially attractive, though Mr. Fitzgerald puts one or two things men- 
tioned in the famous Papers as belonging to the past which are still to be 
met with. Pewters and marbles, or ‘tors,’ for instance, are not yet out 
of date. Other chapters deal with the Editions of the Pickwick Papers, 
their illustrators and illustrations. Mr. Fitzgerald has several good stories 
to tell. 

Mr. James Renwick’s Poems and Sonnets (Alex. Gardner) is a slim 
volume, but contains a number of pieces which, although a little uneven 
in execution, are of much more than average ability. All of them exhibit 
eonsiderable skill in versification and expression, are pervaded by a fine 
feeling for nature, are simple in diction and lucid in thought. They have 
been written Mr, Renwick tells.us, in one of his prefatory sonnets, —~ 
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‘ When the day’s tale of needful work was done 
And I had left beside the furrowed mould 
The plough it was my daily task to hold ; 
Or when I gladly laid the scythe aside 
That all day long, when yellow harvests rolled, 
Had flashed like silver in and out the gold.’ 


Keats and Spenser seem to have been Mr. Renwick’s models. Of the 
former he says :— 


‘ Keats, thou art more to me 
Than poet, and I look upon thy face 
And the tears rise and a strange love for thee, 
Long dead and all unknown, 
Is in my heart ; thy sweetness, strength and grace, 
Call me and claim me for thyself alone.’ 


Mr. Renwick has « quick eye for the aspects of nature and her changing 
moods, and the verses in which he describes them are full of rich colour- 
ing. Among them the best is perhaps the one headed ‘ A Winter Sun- 
rise.’ The poem is too long for quotation, but here are several lines 
from it :— 
‘ Vistas of opened doors and chambers wide, 

With azure walls and silver fretted roofs, 

And waving gold and crimson tapestries, 

Ablaze with lights changing and swift and sweet, 

As if along these airy corridors 

Iris sped fast with messages from Jove 

To fair Aurora, and the sudden gleams 

Were but the lightnings of her flashing feet.’ 


The best poem in the volume, however, is, to our way of thinking, the 
one entitled ‘The Daughter of Hippocrates.’ The story is told with re- 
markable ability, while the moral of it is condensed into the forceful line; 


‘Duty grows lovely only when embraced.’ 


Poems of a Country Gentleman (Longman) by Sir George Douglas, Bart., 
might almost be called the Recreations of a Country Gentlemen. The 
verses the volume contains are full of life and movement, and show that 
the author is in possession of a skilful pen. On the whole the thought is 
grave, and here and there one meets with a strain of sadness, if not of 
melancholy and despondency. The songs, though not without consider- 
able beauty, are somewhat plaintive. The descriptive passages, however, 
are remarkably vivid. By those of a meditative turn of mind the volume 
will be read with pleasure. Its contents touch many chords and suggest 
many thoughts. 


Leiswre Howrs in the Study (Fisher Unwin), by James Mackinnon, is a 
volume of somewhat mixed contents, all, or most, of which have seen the 
light before and are here collected together from various magazines and 
newspapers. They treat of such subjects as The Old Minister and the New, 
The Prejudices and Humours of Samuel Johnson, Carlyle and Goethe, 
German Humour and Dutch Humour. ‘ History as a Subject of Academic 
Study’ is the inaugural address which the author delivered to the students 
of St. Andrews University as Lecturer in the University on History. Dr. 
Mackinnon writes both amusingly and instructively. When he takes up 
the pen to write on matters connected with Scottish history and the his- 
tory of the Union, he writes with authority. ‘The less grave pieces in the 
volume are all founded on the author’s personal experience and while en- 
tertaining are not less instructive, 
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BY TAKING 


NERVETONINE 


A Powerful Vitalizing Tonic, and a 
row, POSITIVE CuRE for all Nervous Affections, 
& Exhaustion, Debility, Depression, Hys- 
‘teria, Loss of Memory, Sleeplessness, 
Paralysis, Indigestion, Headache, Loss of 


Appetite, Neuralgia, Toothache, Rheu- 
matism, Lumbago, &c., and see you get 
NERVETONINE. 


Bottles—1s 9d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s. Postage, 1d. 


Some of M. F. Thompson's Celebrated Specifics, 
M.F T.'s ‘Comfort for the Feet,”--PRENCH CORN PLASTER. 


Never fails. 1/14 per packet. 

M.F.T.’s AMERICAN CORN AND BUNION SOLVENT. 1/14 per 
bottle. 

M.F.T.’s “PHUTALA” (Anti-Catarrh Essence). For Coughs, Colds, 


Bronchitis, and Asthma. A dose gives relief, and a few doses cure. 
Bottles, 1/9, 2/9, and 4/6. 


M.P.T.’s ANTIBILIOUS ESSENCE. A new remedy for Liver Complaints. 
In Bottles, 1/14, 1/9, 2/9, and 4/6. 

M.F.T.’s SPARKLING LIVER SALT. Purifies the Blood. Cooling 
Refreshing, and Purifying, for Adults or Children. Bottles, 1/6, 2/6, & 3/6. 

M.F.T.’s TOOTHACHE SPECIFIC. Instantaneous Relief. Bottles, 1/14 each. 

M.F.T.’s COMPOUND DIGESTIVE CANDY. In boxes, 1/1} and 2/9. 

M.F.T.’s EUCALYPTUS CRYSTALS, (Anti-Catarrh). Smelling Salts — 
Invigorating and Refreshing. Bottles, 1/-, 2/-, and 3/6. ' 

M.F.T.’s ANTI-RHEUMATIO ESSENCE, A Marvellous Cure for Rheu- 
matism, &c. In Bottles, 1/9, 2/9, and 4/9. 

M.F.T.’s ANTI-RHEUMATIC LINAMENT. In Bottles, 1/9, 2/9, and 4/6. 

M.F.T.’s NERVETONINE, Universally used for all Nervous Affections, 
1/9, 2/9, 4/6, and 11/-; by post, 2d extra. 


EZ “ Ask for Thompson's “ Guide to Health.” —Free. 
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MM. F. THOMPSON, 


HOMCEOPATHIC (CENTRAL) PHARMACY, 
17 GORDON STREET, GLASGOW. 


AND HIS AGENTS, 
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Rew Books and Announcements 


BY 


ALEX. GARDNER, PAISLEY, 


Bublisher and BHookseller to Her Majesty the Queen. 
ese lp Raat 


American Humourists Selected and 
Edited by Ropert Forp. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., post free. 


‘* A most entertaining and admirable book . . . not only a valuable record 
of a certain class of American literature, but a mine of wealth in wit, wisdom, and 
honest laughter.” —Zvening News. 


The Garelochside, being Historical and 


Archeological Account of Row, Rosneath, and Cardross. By 
WILLIAM CHARLES MAUGHAN, author of Rosneath: Past and 
Present. With Illustrations and a Map. Small 4to. 7s. 6d. 

In this work the author has gone into the histcries of the ancient 
families of the Earls of Lennox, Clan Campbell, Chiefs of Colquhouns, 
Macaulays of Ardencaple, and other important families who bore arms 
in Strathclyde. A careful topographical description of the three 
Parishes, their Geology, Natural History, Ornithology, Agriculture, 
and Fo!k-lore, all brought down to the present day, is given. 








Poems and Sonnets. By James Ren- 
wick, Cr. 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 


** The seasons’ changes, the silence of the hills, and the mystery of the sea, find 
in him an interpreter at once subtle and sympathetic.” —Aberdeen Free Press. 

** It is the work, as we judge, of a cultured and scholarly man, who has mastered 
the forms in which he works, and who can set to melodious sounds a reasonably 
cheerful philosophy of life,” — Dundee Courier. 

‘* Much of human interest united to high and inspiring thought.—Aaxfshire 
Journal.- 

‘* The author possesses, without doubt, ‘the vision and the faculty civine ; 
and the gift of imagination is united to a power, especially when the inspiration 
has been inhaled directly from nature, of expressing his thoughts in clear, well- 
ordered diction.” —Hamilion Advertiser. 

‘*, , . there is a daintiness, a culture, a sweetness and poetic insight in his 
verses . . . he has the true poetic gift, and sings with a grace and naturalness 
that makes him worth the reading.” —7he People’s Friend. 
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With Memoir, Portrait, and Views of Old and New Parish Churches. 
In Two Volumes. Cr. 8v0. Cloth Extra. To Subscribers for 
the Two Volumes, 5/- nett. 





Divine and Human Influence 
A Series of Sermons 


BY THE 
Rev. ROBERT STEPHEN, M.A., V.D. 


MINISTER OF THE PARISH OF RENFREW 


‘* The sermons are of a high order, and present the great truths of the Gospel 
ably and impressively. They are full of matter, and eloquent, never dull, always 
clear, and often rousing.” —M©ai/. 

‘* We have twelve discourses here, and every one of them is good. They are 
characterised by clear statement and forcible expression. They are textual, earnest, 
evangelical, thoroughly orthodox, and practical in their aim. The sermons are on 
the true evangelical lines of the Scottish ulpit, and may be commended as models 
to younger men in all the Churches.” -Word and Work. 

‘*They are, one and all, carefully prepared, scriptural, evangelical, edifying 
sermons, often rising to considerable heights of eloquence, always warm in tone, 
earnest in appeal, and keeping close to the central verities of the Christian faith. 
They represent the best and most evangelical strain in the Church of Scotland. 
The first volume has prefixed to it a handsome portrait.”—U.P. Magazine. 

‘* For a chastened eloquence, a masterly analysis of the human heart, and a per- 
vading sense of divine realities, nothing like * ay so far as we know, has been 
published in recent years. Any preacher who can approximately attain to the level 
of Mr. Stephen’s sermons in ‘The Power of Circumstance’ and ‘The Force of 
Habit’ has little more to learn in his art.” —Dundee Courier. 

‘*The twelve discourses now published are, like those of the previous series, 
angle. sound, and persuasive, keeping mostly on the beaten highway of theology, 
and occasionally rising to fervour. The two volumes form a fitting memorial of a 
loug and worthy ministry. Views are given of the old Parish Church, Renfrew, 
and the new building erected in the course of Mr. Stephen’s pastorate.” — Dundee 
Advertiser. 

‘“* This handsome and well-got-up volume of sermons possesses a mournful interest 
from the fact that its author must have passed away about the time that it was 
published. And now there need be no wonder at the wish of the hearers in Ren- 
frew Parish Church to have a permanent memorial of what must have been an 
earnest and useful ministry, and altogether the book is one to be cordially recom- 
mended.” —Christian Leader. 

‘* A somewhat pathetic interest attaches to this volume. It is a second series of 
sermons by the late Rev. Mr. Stephen, the minister of Renfrew. In noticing the 
first volume, which appeared in November, we yemarked on it as the fruit of the 
enforced leisure of a protracted illness. The second volume comes as a memorial 
of the author, who died very shortly after the issue of the first. It is prefaced by 
a brief biographical sketch of Mr. Stephen, who seems to have been a man of wide 
culture and sterling worth. . . The sermons are practical rather than doctrinal, 
and they are the fruit of a mind richly stored from various sources—nature, art, 
science, poetry, and history furnishing the preacher with a copious store of excel- 
lent illustrations, while all the thoughts, to which chaste and dignified expression 
is given, have come through the crucible of a fine spiritual experience. Both 
volumes should claim a wider circle of readers than the parishioners of Renfrew, 
to whom they will be a lasting monument of one of the best specimens of our 
Scottish clergy.” — Glasgow Herald. 
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Proverbs, Proverbial Expressions, and 
Popular Rhymes of Scotland. Collected and Arranged, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Parallel Phrases. By ANDREW 
CHEVIOT. 424 pages. Cloth, gilt top. 6s. nett, post free. 


**This volume of Proverbs is a ‘crowning mercy.’ It will be a possession 
for éver to all students of Scottish literature. Th s new volume will entirely 
supersede all others.”—THE NEW AGE. 


Wild Flower Lyrics and other Poems. By 
James Ricc. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. 5s. nett. 


‘*A most interesting volume of verse. The author seems to be one of those 
naturalists of humble life who happily abound in our great cities, especially in those 
of Scotland, and whose researches keep alive the feeling for natural beauty. Mr. 
Edwards, who was comjnemorated in a-well-known monograph by Mr. Smiles, 
was one of these lesser known Whites of Selborne. Our author deserves a like 
honour, He has poetized well-nigh the entire flora of the country side, and his 
book of contents might also serve as the basis of a treaty on Botany. Here is his 
_ tribute to the Wild Thyme, of which he takes care to give us the botanical name. 
He adheres to this practice throughout, and it gives an additional touch of quaint- 
ness and simplicity to his work : 


*** T call the hills a sanctuary, 
Its choristers, the brooks ; 
Its organ tone, the solemn bee, 
The flowers, its sacred books ; 
The azure sky, its dome sublime, 
Its incense sweet, the fragrant Thyme.’ ”— Daily News. 


Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary. New Edition. 
By Davip Donatpson, F.E.1.S. 5§-vols., £8 17s. 6d.; Large 
Paper, £14. Very few copies left. 


New Supplementary Volume to above. Edited 
by Davin Donatpson, F.E IS. Demy 4to, 27s. 6d. Large 
Paper, 42s. 


Dunty the Droll. By JoHN TWEEDDALE, 


author of “ Moff,” etc. Crown 8,0. Paper Covers, ts. 


Scotch Cameos. By J. Youne, Junr. 


Crown 8vo. Price ts. Cloth, rs. 6d. 


Ed ted by ROBERT FORD. Crown 8vo, 550 Pages. With 
Etched Frontispiece and Fac-simile. Price 7s. 6d.; Large 
Paper, 15s. 


The Harp of Perthshire. A Collection 


of Songs and other Poetical Pieces, many of which are Original. 
With Notes Explanatory, Critical, and Biographical. 


Tayside Songs, and Other Verses. By 


RoBertT Forp. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. About 250 pages. 
Price 3s. 6d. nett. 
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A Cameronian Apostle: being Some 
Account of JoHN MACMILLAN of Balmaghie, Founder of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church. By the Kev. H. M, B. REID, 
Balmaghie, author of “ The Kirk above Dee Water,” etc. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘Mr. Reid is to be congratulated on having written a most interesting book, 
the central figure of which stands out as a man of ‘fine and noble character, hewn 
out of the Galloway rock, and with the kindly perfume of the heather and the peat 
clinging to his very soul.’ ””—ZLiterary World. 


Ayrshire Idylls of Other Days. By 


GEORGE UmBeEr. Crown 8vo. Illustrations, 5s. Post Free. 


‘* His characters are original and interesting, and his picture of life in an Ayr- 
shire town true and vivid. And certainly it is a pleasure in these days to come 
across a book not made for the n.arket, but showing the marks of a loving care and 
a genuine interest in the subject.” —Aritish Weekly. 


In My City Garden. By George Umber. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. Pust Free. 


The art of making something out of nothing is a rare accomplishment and hard 
of attainment. This art ‘George Umber’ undoubtedly possesses... Alongside of 
Barrie—like touches are delightful, transcripts of human life and experience, and 
fine bits of genial wisdom. Such a sketch as ‘ Uncle Venner’s Reminiscence,’ the 
story of a boy’s conviction of sin, is almost perfect, and anybody who knows any- 
thing about what Scotch life was will at once recognise its truth and feel iis 
charm.”-—Glasgow Herald. 


Heroines of Scotland By Roser? 


Scotr Firtis, Author of “ Ecclesiastical Annals of Perth,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 350 pages. Price 6s. Post Free. 


Sports and Pastimes of Scotland. 


Historically Illustrated. -By Rosert Scorr Firtis. In small 
4to, cloth, 212 pages. Price 5s. Post Free. 


Curious Episodes in Scottish History. 
By R. Scutr Fittis. Cr. 8vo. 330 pages. 6s. Post Fre. 


** Mr. Fittis’ explorations in the darker and dustier nooks of the national annals 
are marked by praiseworthy diligence in searching original authorities, and by work- 
manlike skill in fitting his materials, so far as they wili go, into a well-compacted 
narrative. . . . Myr. Fittis has made a useful contrivution to histury, and pro- 
duced at the same time an attractive and deeply interesting book.” —Scotsman, 


Scottish Athletic Sports. By W. 


M‘Comsiz SmitH. Crown 8vo. Price 1s. 6d. Post free, 1s. 8a 


Life Assurance. What to Selec!. Ky ROBERT 
M‘Ewen, Cambus. Crown 8vo. . 3d. 


Love Songs of the Scottish Poets. [Ju the Press. 
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Reminiscences of Walt Whitman, with 


Extracts from his Letters, and Remarks on his Writings. By 
WILLIAM SLOANE KENNEDY, Camden, N.J. 6s. 


‘* The most thorough-going advocacy of the problematical poet that we remem- 
ber to have seen. Mr. Kennedy knew Whitman well during the last twelve years 
of his life, and has recorded many sayings of his and printed a number of brief 
letters and scrappy written m es.” — Zimes. 

‘* Whitmanites will welcome his book, which, without having any great preten- 
sions to literary elegance, is yet written in good taste, and conveys many fresh facts 
bearing upon the private life and character of Whitman.” — Bookman. 

‘* In a very interesting criticism of poetic form, the author compares Whitman’s 
work in poetry with that of Wagner in music, both being the harbingers of the new 
era of vaster sound combinations. This attempt to justify Whitman's form is much 
abler than that of some of Whitman’s American followers, who have not Mr. 
Kennedy’s large literary outfit.”— Daily Chronicle. 


Where the Heather Grows. By GeorcE 
A. Mackay. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


** Much stronger stuff than much of the mawkish imaginings that have come from 
the lesser writers in this school ; and, while interesting in itself, the book is still 
more so by the suggestions it gives that better things may come from the same 
hand,” — Scotsman, 


Scandinavian Folk-Lore. By W. A. 


Craici£, M.A., F.S.A. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. Post Free. 
The Stories here collected fall into ten divisions— 


I. Legends of the Old Gods. VII. Monsters (Lindorm, Were- 
II. Trolls and Giants. wolf, Dragon, etc.). 
III. Berg-folk and Dwarts. VIII. Ghosts and Wraiths. 
IV. Elves or Huldu-folk. IX. Witches and Wizards. 
V. Nisses or Brownies. X. Christian Legends (Stories 
VI. Water-beings (Necken, Ny- connected with churches, 
ken, Mermaid, etc.). etc.). 





The collection covers the whole period of Scandinavian folk-lore, 
from the Jce/andic sagas down to modern works on the subject. In 
all cases the most amusing or interesting legends have been taken ; 
dry details are mainly relegated to the notes, which also give the 
sources ancl variations of the tales. 


‘*Mr. Craigie’s book is a treasure indeed, the stories being short, startling, per- 
haps true, and very simply told. For older readers the volume is a prize, for Mr. 
Craigie has ransacked the stores of the Icelandic, Faeroese, Danish and Swedish. 
Here are the fancies of a thousand years, collected from the Ancient Sagas and the 
lips of living peasants. There are no notes, except an appendix of references to 
the originals. We read of Gods, Trolls, Dwarfs, Fairies, Brownies, Water Sprites. 
Monsters, Ghosts, Witches, Treasures and Plagues. The Gods, Trolls and Dwarfs 
are already pretty familiar to the curious; the Fairies and their partners, in Scan- 
dinavian countries, are much less intimately known. . . . These are only small 
samples of Mr. Craigie’s tales, which deal with many other amusing topics, an: 
FILL A GREAT BLANK IN ENGLISH BOOKS ON FOLK Lore.” —Datly News. 

**He has done his work excellently, and has made a hook which is not only 
valuable to the student, but also entertaining tu the general reader.”-—Academy. 
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Manuals for the Household 


THE HOME DOC- 
TOR: a Household Guide 


al. for Use in III By FLor- 
Penny Shek pills tip 














EMALEs 
/ free, 4}d. 
QUICKLY CORRECT ALL IRREGULARITIES, RE- | N DIGESTION. What 
MOVE ALL OBSTRUCTIONS, and relieve the dis- ji y 
tressing aymptoms so prevalent with the sex. Causes It ; How it may be 
Boxes, 1/14 and 2/9 (the latter contains three P d: d H . 
sip the quantity). of all Coonuiete or will revented ; an ow it 
sent anywhere, on rece 15 or 34 " = 
stamps, by the Maker—E.T, T1OWLE,Chemist, should be Treated. By FLor 
Nottingham. ENCE STACPOOLE. 2d.; post 
Beware of Imitations, injurious and worthless. free, 2 4d 
. ° 


OUR BABIES, and How to Take Care of 


Them. By FLORENCE STACPOOLE. 34d.; ‘post free, 4d. 


COOKERY for WORKING MEN’S WIVES 


as taught by MarTua H. Gorpon ; with Useful Hints on Wash- 
ing and Sanitation, and on What to Do Till the Doctor Comes. 
Introduction by Dr. James B, RussEL., Medicai Officer of Health, 
Glasgow, and Remarks by Surgeon-General Mac vean, C.B., 
LL.D., late of Netley Military College 3d.; post free, 4d. 





Edited by ROBERT FORD. ls. Post Free, ls. 2d. each. 


Popular English Readings. From Sir 


F. H. Doyle, G. A. Sala, Samuel K. jo Robert Overton, 
Tom Hood, Charles Dickens, W. S. Gilbert, E. B. Browning, 
James Payn, Wilkie Collins, George R. Sims, Douglas Jerrold, 
Lord Lytton, &c., &c. 


Popular Scotch Readings. From 
Buchanan, Barrie, W. Graham, LL.D., “John Strathesk,” Outram, 
Lochore, “ J. B. Selkirk, ” Willock, Latto, Ford, Professor Aytoun. 
Rey. David Macrae, &c., &c. 


Popular Irish Readings. From J. Gil- 


kison, Archibald M‘Connochie, Father Ryan, Samuel Lover, 
Charles Lever, J. S. Lefanu, G. Griffin, T. C. Croker, &c., &c. 


Popular American Readings. From T. 


C. Harbaugh,- Bret Harte, Will Carleton. Sam Davis, ‘* Max 
Adeler,” “Mark Twain,” “ Mozis Addums,” Col. John Hay 
J. M. Bailey, “Wyoming Kit,” Oliver W. Holmes, &c., &c. 


The above also im one vol., 4s. Post free, 4s. 6d. 
AL. E XANDER GARDNER, PAISLEY ann LONDON. 
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THE MODERN FRENCH DRAMA. 


By AvucustTiINn Fiton. 





A remarkable series of critical reviews of the Modern French Drama. 
The author of these papers published a notable series of studies in the Mod- 
ern English Drama in the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes ” in 1895 that attracted 
wide attention in England as well as in France, The present series aims to 

rform the same task for the Modern French Drama. No more profoundly 
suggestive studies in this subject have been published than these remarkable 
essays. 
2 
The Age of Dumas and Augier. 
Fortnightly Review, June, 1897. 


The French drama between 1835 and 1875, and the part taken in this period by Augier 
and Dumas. Personal reminiscences of Augier. The form of the French drama at this time 
and the uses made of it by Augier and Dumas. The devices of the two authors and their 
utilization of forms and methods. Augier’s dramas are a crusade against wealth and a de- 
fence of marriage, The passion of Dumas, Augier and Dumas both moralists, 


II 


Naturalism on the Stage. 
' Fortnightly Review, July, 1897. 

The Prussian war and the Commune and their influence on French literature, The 
continuity of the stage and the notable actors and actresses who succeeded the Commune, 
and their influence on the drama Céline Chaumont, Madame Bartet, Edouard Pailleron, 
Henry Becque. Thecharacteristics of the Naturalist play and its development by M. Henry 
Becque. vit 


The Theatre Libre. 


Fortnightly Review, September, 1897. 


The picturesque though scanty origin of the Théfitre Libre. The writers and actors 
who took part in the movement. A new school of young French writers and the causes that 
led to their collapse The construction of the drama of the Théftre Libre. The psychologi- 
cal school and the gifted Frangois de Curel. The end of the Thé&tre Libre. 


IV. 


Round About the Theatres. 
Fortnightly Review, November, 1897. 


A group of delightfully reminiscent episodes in current French dramatic life. The 
theatres of to- lay and of twenty vears since; the persistencv of customs and the gradual 
changes from year to year. The Comédie Frangaise, the Théétre Francaise, the Odéon, the 
Renaissance, the Vaudeville. the Gymnase. Contemporary dramatic criticism in Paris and 
the critics ; Sarcey, Lemaitre, Faguet. The oral criticism of the Bodiniére, and the Odéon. 


V. 
The New Comedy. 
Fortnightly Review, January, 1898. 


A careful study of Jules Lemaitre as dramatic author. His Révoltée Le Député Leveau, 
Le Mariage Blanc, Le Pardon, The plays of M, Brieux and of M. Henri Lavedan and the 
causes of their success. A notable chapter in modern French drama, 


VI. 


The New Comedy, 
Fortnightly Review, March, 1898. 

The plays of M. Paul Hervieu and M, Maurice Dounay, the most striking and most 
original among the younger men who have come forward during the past five or six years. 
Some more new writers. The results of the new school and its influence on the French 
drama, The true nature of the new French comedy. 


~ 





PRICE, EACH PART, 140 CENTS, POST PAID. 


Temard Scott Publication Co, 112 Wall 8t., New York. 
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Contemporary Review, April. 


The Failure of Our Foreign Policy. 

A sharp and severe arraignment of the foreign policy of Lord Salisbury, with 
especial reference to France and Russia and China. Russian and British influ- 
ences in China. A thoroughly British view of its rivals in trade and power 


Some Notes on the Zola Case. By Davip Curistizg Murray. 

A forceful article on the extraordinary doings at the famous trial. Talks and 
interviews with M Zolaand M. Esterhazy. Great scenes of the trial. The sig- 
nificance of the affair. French jurisprudence as shown by the trial. 


India on a Gold Basis. By W. R. Lawson. 

The gradual substitution of a gold standard for silver in India and how it has 
been brought about. The practical workings of the change and the benefits 
already due toit A practical chapter in political economy. 








The Cycle Industry. By Duncans. 

The extraordinary growth of the cycle industry and the causes of its growth, 
Financial items of the industry ; cost, profit, advertising ; the inner secrets of the 
trade. Stock-jobbing in the bicycle business and its practical workings. A paper 
of profound interest that marshalls many hidden secrets of one of the great indus- 
tries of the day. 


Perdinand Fabre. By Epmunp Gosse. 

An appreciative estimate of the well-known French writer and his works. His 
early life and its influence on his later work, A notable tribute to one of the most 
notable of French writers. 


Mr. Mallock as Political Economist. By J. A. Hosson. 


An entertaining criticism of Mr. Mallock’s political studies. His basic proposi- 
tions keenly analyzed and duly demolished. 


Crocodile Shooting in India. By E. Srewarr. 


A lifely account of crocodile sport in India. A novel and dangerous form o 
amusement, Characteristic incidents and episodes. 


Deferentia of Christianity. By Joun Rosson, D. D. 


The attitude of Christian thought towards non-Christian religions. An exami- 
nation of the causes that differentiates Christianity from other religions. A help- 
ful and notable article that will have wide reading, 


Irish Elementary Education. By Epirn F, Hoce and Arruur D. Ixnes. 
A careful review of educational problems and conditions in Ireland and their 


relations to the political settlement of that country. An important chapter in Irish 
history ably summarized and examined. 


England and France in West Africa. By Prof. Westlake, 


An examination of the questions now pending between England and France in 
the basin of the Niger from the point of view of international law. A sober exam- 
ination of an important international question. 


The Balance of Power. By ‘‘Quorum Pars Fui ” 


A brilliant sketch of the question of the balance of power in Europe: the re- 
sources of the leading powers ; the possibilities of disarrangement. 





PRICE, POST PAID, 40 CENTS PER COPY. 


Leonard Scott Publication Co, 112 Wall Street, New York. 
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Nineteenth Century, April. 


England and Prance. By FRANCIS DE PRESSENSE, vonatina Editor of Le Temps. 

Jingoism at home and abroad. The expansion of England through war and 
peace. England and France in Africa: their relative strength, policies, advant- 
ages and disadvantages. A calm review of critical conditions in Europe, 

The Latest Reconstraction of the Navy. By Sir Witttam H, Wuire, K.C.B., Di- 
rector of Naval Construction. 

A striking summary of the conditions impelling the constant reconstruction of 
a powerful navy. What has been done in the British navy during sixty years and 
how the changes have been made The enormous cost of naval equipment. 
British Ships in Foreign Navies By AxcuiBaLp S, Hurp. 

How England supplies war ships to her possible enemies of the future and to 
what extent it has been done. A singular outcome of commercial conditions and 
war, 

Why “ Vegetarian?’”’ By Sir Henry Tuompson, F.R.C.S. 

A valuable paper on the sources from which it is necessary or desirable that 
man should seek his food and a brief summary of the purpose it has to accomplish 
in the economy. of the body. 

Places and Things of Interest and Beauty. By Sir Ronerr Hunter. 

A review of the methods and systems of preserving buildings and objects and 
places of historic and artistic beauty throughout the world. A readable account of 
efforts in many countries to maintain places of beauty and interest A _ practical 
study of an highly important matter. 

Prench Ignorance of English Literature in Tudor Times. By J J. Jusseranp. 

A Brilliant essay on English literature in Tudor-times by the famous French 
writer and critic. Singular misconceptions concerning the most brilliant period of 
English Literature. 

The Conservative Party and Municipal Elections. By Josern R. Diccie. 

A compact review of the recent municipal election in London: the position of 
the great political parties in the contest and the notable issues:involved in it. 
The Centenary of 98. By Jonn E. Repmonp, M.P. 

A brilliant paper on the famous Irish revolution of ’98 and the celebration of 
its centenary. The main facts of the insurrection as known tothe people of Ireland 
today and the reasons for the celebration, 

Elenore D’Olbreuse and Queen Victoria. By Baronne A vAN AmsreL, 

A curious and little known episode in the history of the ancestry of Queen 
Victoria. How George William of Brunswick married a young French girl and its 
historical consequences, 

A Surrey Garden. By the Very Rev. the DEAN or Rocuxsrer. 

A timely paper on the pleasures of gardening with useful hints for outdoor 
recreation, The yearly succession of flowers and the delights they give. 
The Philosophical Radicals. By Hexwerr Paut, 

Notable English politicians of the first half of the century: their life work, 
doctrines and achievements, Some forgotten radicals agreeably recalled in an em- 
inentiy readable and delightful essay. 


a Rarepe was on the Brink of the Seven Years’ War. By Sir Atrrep Lyatt, 
C.B 
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The real conditions of Europe at the beginning of this memorable conflict 
How nations drift into war and the inevitableness of unforseen consequences. 
Cottage Homes for the Aged Poor. By Joun Hurron, M.P. 

Deaths Under Chloroform. 1. By Dr. Dupiey W. Buxton. 2, By Professor 
WILLIAMRAMsay, 


A A Study in Trade Unionism. By Br -NJAMIN Tay LOR. 
















PRICE, POST PAID, 40 CENTS PER COPY. 


i Leonard Scott Publication Co., 112 Wall Street, New Tort, 
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THE ReleN OF TERROR 


forms the subject of a series of 
intensely interesting papers en- 
titled “ Adventures of the Comte 
de la Muette during the Reign of 
Terror,” now running in Black. 
wood's Magazine. The install- 
ment in the number for March is 
entitled ‘“Quatremains-Quatre- 
pattes” and is an intensely dra- 
matic narrative that has already 
secured a wide circle of interest- 
ed readers Further installments 
will appear in earlier numbers 
of this world-renowned Maga- 
zine that in England and on the 
Continent is justly regarded 
as the 


REPRESENTATIVE HOME MAGAZINE. 



















Best 
in Quality. 


Sweetest 
in Tone. 












number of tunes by means cf metallic tune 
sheets, without pins or projections. It is the 
ay Seats box capable cf ’ noes 
expression, a compares Iav' ly wi 
the piano in quality of tone. No home should 
be without it. Write for catalogue. 
JACOT & SON, 





9 39 Union Square, N. Y. Dept. , 

















For Children While Cutting Their Teeth 
AN OLD 


AND 


WELL-TRIED REMEDY 
FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


nas been used for over FIFTY YEARS by 
MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHIL. 
DREN WHILE TEETHING, with PER 
FECT SUCCESS IT SOOTHS the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best 
remedy for DIARRHEA, Sold by Drug. 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 


and take no other kind. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE, 
AME makes people live after 
they are dead. 




















Duty done has the sameg 
effect with this difference: ith 
is within your reach. 

You can live during all the 
lives of your children and theif 
children’s children, through suit# 
able insurance on your life. 

Not as costly or trouble- 
some as the average of othe 
investments. Full information} 
free. 


ADDRESS 


Penn Mutual Life} 


921 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Spanish Grisis 


most notable paper on the 
present situation that has yet 
appeared in English is that in Black- 
wood’s Magazine for February, 

The Brooklyn Zagle says of this 
article that its interest ‘lies in the 
very thorough exposition which the 
writer gives of the state of affairs in 
Spain. He knows something about 
Cuba, but while he clearly shows the 
reasons for the failure of the Spaniards 
to cope with the rebellion, he points 
out that the trouble lies a good deal 
further back. No clearer or better 
presentation of the conditions ubtain- 
ing in Spain to-day has been puo- 
lished. 


Price, 30 Cents, 





SCHOOLS. 


Cauirornta, BERKELEY. 

Miss Head’s School for Girls, Special care for 
health of girls. Gymnasium and outdoor games. 
Cheerful family life. Certiticate admits to University 
of California and Vassar College, 








ILi:No1s, CuicaGo, 1060 N, Halsted Street, 

Lhe McVormick Theoloyical Seminary opens 
Thursday, dept. 24, 
Nine instructors. 
accommodations. 


Term continues seven months. 
Fine equipment and ample 
For Catalogue address **raculty.’’ 





Ittinors. Upper ALTON. 

urtley Uollege. (Founded in 1827.) 
Midest College in the West. Delightful location. A 
high standard of schoarship. Kxceilent library and 
laboratories. Austin K. DE BLois, Ph, D., President, 


The 





Micwscan, Oxiver. 

Utivet Uotleye, For both sexes. Three college 
courses. Normal and preparatory departments. Also 
For catalogues address 

A. L. Les Sec’y. 





(Alumnus of University of Va.) 
New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
theological Seminary Reformed (Dutch) 
Church, (Founded 1784.) Five professors. Tuitiun, 
furnished rooms, fuel, fight, use of gymnasium anil 
library (43 000 vols.) free. Open to students of any 
denomination. Address, 
Rev. J. P. Searve, Secretary. 





Nortn Carona, RALEIGH. 
_ St, Mary’s School for Girls, (Establish-.1 
\n 1842.) For catalogue address the Rector, 

Rav. Bannet Smaps, A. M, 





Story of Wise Abikar. 


This ancient and curious Hebrew 
Fulk Story, translated from a very 
ancient Syriac manuscript, is printed 
in full in the Contemporary Review for 
March. Of all the numerous speci- 
mens of primitive fultklore the story 
of the Wise Ahikar has probably had 
the must chequered fate. It may 
aptly be termed the Wandering Jew 
among international folk tales, It 
has appeared in the narratives of the 
Slavs, Roumanians, Georgians, in the 
Arabian Nights, in the Fabks of 
fEsop, in Sanscrit literature, in the 
Books of Esther and Tobit. This 
latest modern versiou of this extraor- 
dinary tale will be read by everyone 
with great interest. 
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4“ It is entitled to the literary right of way.” 

Kev. Thomas 8. Hubert, Cleveland, Tenn, 

MAGAZINE which, not by mere lists or 

A breif notices only, but by abundant and 

ample extracts from the best that is going, 

keeps within its readers’ view t he whole cur- 

rent of literature; both the literature of the 

hour aod that of the deeper tide of enduring 
authorship, : 

it is devoted to imaginative literature, but 
the litera.ure ot information as well, the current 
literature of the sciences, the arts, the inaus- 
tries, and the home and family. 

Current Literature draws from all sources, 
ephemeral and standard. home and foreign, 
not overlooking that unceasing product of 1 
daily press, which is an important voice of the 
times, and which, when culled from the mass 
ot ephemeral matter accompanying it, justly 
deserves a medium of public presentation, less 
lumited and less perishable than the daily news- 


aper, 
. That is what Current Literature is designed 
todo, Subscribe to it—§3 a year. 

Current Literature, now in its gth year, 
should be on every literary table. We will 
send asample copy to any address if this ad- 
vertisement is mentioned, therwise enclose 
25 cents for the current number, 
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The Current Literature Pab. Co. 
Bryant Bldg., 66 Liberty &t,, N. ¥. 
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LITERATURE. 


More about Sheridan. By W. Fraser Rar. 
Nineteenth Century, February. 


Shakespeare and the Earl of Pembroke. 
By Sipney Lee. Fortnightly Review, 


February. 
“The Sunken Bell.” The new drama by 
GerHaArr HAuPTMANN, Contemporary 


Review, February. 


Shakespeare’s Sonnets. By Wi..iam Ar- 
CHER, Fortnightly Neview, December, 


Cacoethes Literarum. The influence of 
literature in France, By Cu. BAstTiIDE 
Fortnightly Review, January. 


The Prisoners of the Gods. Irish Folk 
Lore Tales. By W. B. YEAts. Nineteenth 
Century, January. 


The New Learning. How to learn about 
books without reading them. By Hrr- 
BERT PAUL. Nineteenth Century, De- 
cember, 


Authors, Publishers and Booksellers. 
The practical problems that surround 
the publishing of books, By Joun A, 
STEUART. Fortnightly Review, February. 


Rose Leaves from Philostratus. Some new 
translations’from the Latin. By Percy 
OsBoxn. fortnightly Neview, January. 


A Walk through Deserted London. Re- 
miniscences of London life, chiefly liter- 
ary. . By the Right Hon. ALGERNON 
West, K.C.B, Nineteenth Century, Janu- 
ary. 


Mrs. Oliphant as a Realist. By Gertrupe 
SLATER. Westminster Review, December. 


The Poetry of William Morris. By 
NowELt SMitH, Fortnightly Review, De- 
cember, 


The Peasant of Ancient Greece, A study 
in the Classic writers. By the Coun- 
TESS MARTINENGO CESARESCU. Contm- 
porary Keview, December. 

“La Revolte.” An essentially modern 
French drama closely resembling Ibsen's 


Doll’s House, By VILLIERS DE L’ISLE 
ADAM. fortnightly Review, December. 


Price, each, 40 Cents. 


Leonard Scott Publication Co., 


{12 Wall Street, New York. 








FRANCE. 


The Demoralization of France. Con/emporay 


Review, March, 


Some Notes on the Zola Case. By Daviy 
CHRISTIE MURRAY. Contemporary Review, 
April. 


The Case of Captain Dreyfus. By E. Ausrix 


FArLeicu. Westminster Review, January, 


Anti-Semitism and the Dreyfus Case. By 
Lucien WoLF, Fortnightly Review, Jan} 
uary. 


Contradictions of Modern France: the Mili- 
tary Paradox. Hy Baron Pike vel 
CouBERTIN, § Fortnightly Review, March, 


England and France in West Africa, lty 
Professor WESTLAKE. Contemporary Ke 
view, April. 


The French on the Nile. With Map. By 
FREDERICK AuGustus Epwakos, F.R.G.S§) 
Fortnightly Review, March. 


Side-Lights of the Revanche Idea. Hy Av 


BERT D. VANDAM. Fortnightly Review 
March. 


French Officialism. By the Count pe Ca 
LONNE, MNincteenth Century, February. 





M. Hanotaux. fortnightly Xeview, February 


Cacoethes Literarum: a French Exam 
By Cu. Bastipe, Fortnightly Revi 
January 


Ferdinand Pabre. By Eomunp Gosse, CG 
temporary Review, April, 


Alphonse Daudet. By Vircinia M. Cra 
FORD. Contemporary Review, Februa 


Price, each, 40 cents. 





Leonard Scott Publication Co., 
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Fortnightly Review, April. 


The ‘‘ Maine’’ Disaster and After. By Frep. T. JANE 

An impartial view of the terrible disaster to the ‘‘ Maine” and an examination 
of the possible circumstances under which it occurred ; together with an estimate 
of Spain’s naval power and the probable outcome of the Spanish-American war, A 
notable and important paper that should be read by everyone in the present crisis. 


Can we Rely on Our War News? By Micnari. MacDonacu. 

An inside view of the life of the war correspondent and the reliability of war 
news printed in the daily press. A high y important and timely paper, dealing 
with many obscure points and fully explaining the limits and limitations of the 
war correspondent. 


Where Lord Salisbury has Pailed. By Diri.omaricus, 
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